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PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL POWER IN MODERN JAPAN 
A SYMPOSIUM 


I. THE SEITAISHO: A CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENT 
ROBERT A. WILSON * 


University of California at Los Angeles 


W J ITH the formal abolition of the Tokugawa Shogunate on January 3, 
1868, there was created in Japan a governmental void which was not 
filled finally and satisfactorily until 1889. The search of Japanese leaders for 
a satisfactory government structure for the new state was thus one of long 
duration. It did not begin seriously until the successful outcome of the military 
struggle with the Tokugawa forces in the early months of 1868 seemed assured.’ 
However, not all the energies of the new leaders were consumed by the con- 
test with the Tokugawa and their adherents. Much thought was given to the 
future structure of the state, as the idea of the state and the requirements of a 
modern state began to come into focus. Discussion among many of the new 
leaders, including Yuri Kosei, Yokoi Shonan, Fukuoka Kotei, Iwakura Tomomi, 
Nakayama Tadayasu, and Kido Takayoshi, finally resulted on April 6, 1868, in 
the vague and general statement of future policy and intention usually referred 
to as the ‘‘Charter Oath’’ of the Meiji Emperor.’ 

One of the men who had shared in the formulation of the ‘‘Oath’’ employed 
it for his own purposes soon after its promulgation. Fukuoka Kotei, a samurai 
of the Tosa clan, joined with Soejima Taneomi of Hizen, in seizing upon the 
first article of the ‘‘Oath’’ as justification for a complaint concerning the opera- 
tion of the new government in the interval since the overthrow of the Shogunate.° 
They voiced what was probably the first official complaint against bureaucracy 
in Meiji history when they charged that, although a legislative body had been 


*Dr. Wilson is assistant professor in the Department of History, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

‘Implicit in this brief study of the development of political institutions in the early 
months of the long Meiji period is the assumption that, while military control of the 
state by the anti-Tokugawa coalition was assured by mid-1868, the new leaders of the 
government, nevertheless, moved with considerable circumspection toward the central- 
ization of political power and the termination of feudalism. The interests of the state 
obviously would not be served if the struggle with the Tokugawa proved to be merely a 
prelude to a further internecine conflict among feudal groups. 

2Ishin ShiryS Hensan Jimukyoku: Ishin Shi (Tokyo, 1939-1942), 5: 384-391. See 


these pages for a discussion of the roles played by various leaders in the formulation 
of the ‘‘Oath.”’ 


3 Ibid., 395. 
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established soon after the abolition of the Shogunate, decisions were not cur- 
rently based upon popular discussion and public opinion. They charged that 
the real meaning of the legislative function in government had been lost through 
the domination of the eight administrative boards (Hachi Kyoku). They further 
charged that, although the government was currently denominated the Dajokan, 
it demonstrated neither the virtues of the ancient Imperial system of govern- 
ment of that name, nor the virtues of a modern system of government—as under- 
stood by the protagonists of a popular government patterned on western models. 

The Imperial Court subsequently instructed Fukuoka and Soejima to prepare 
a plan for the reorganization of the government. The instructions called for an 
investigation of the political system of China and of various western coun- 
tries, as well as the ancient political system of the Imperial Japanese govern- 
ment.* From the speed with which these men finished their researches we must 
conclude that either they did not take their instructions too seriously or that 
they already possessed well developed ideas concerning the nature of a new 
government structure. Within less than two months after the ‘‘Charter Oath” 
was issued the new plan of government was ready. It was favorably received 
by an Imperial Council and was promulgated as the Seitaisho on June 11, 1868.5 

This document, often referred to as the Constitution of 1868, opened with a 
preamble which proclaimed, among other things, that the imperfections of the 
previous government structure arose from the haste with which it had neces- 
sarily been devised.® So we are entitled to assume that what appears in this 
constitution is, by contrast, the result of deliberate judgment, and an expres- 
sion of the current level of political sophistication in Japan. The document, 
then, merits examination in this light. 

Article One asserted that the Charter Oath of the Meiji Emperor was adopted 
as a guide in establishing the laws and regulations of the new government. 
Since the ‘‘Oath’’ was only a general statement of policy, the guidance to be 
derived from it was general rather than specific. 

Article Two asserted that all power and authority centered in the Dajokan. 
This title was not a revival. As noted above the government structure for the 
period between January 3, 1868, and June 11, 1868, was also known as the 
Dajokan. Nor could the delegation by the Imperial Institution of the governing 
power to an instrument outside the Court be regarded as an innovation. Since 
1192 A.D. instruments outside the Court had been exercising power and authority 
in Japan. 

However, Article Two also asserted that ‘‘the power and authority of the 
Dajokan is threefold, legislative, executive, and judicial. Thus the balance 


| 


i 
| 


*Ibid.; Osatake Takeki, Nihon Kenseishi Taiko (Tokyo, 1938=39), 1: 137. 
SI shin Shi, 5: 524. 
® Ibid., 395-398. 
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of authority is preserved amongst the different branches of the Government.”’ 
Article Three enlarged upon this theme when it stated that ‘‘the legislative 
branch cannot possess executive functions, nor can the executive branch pos- 
sess legislative functions.”’ 

Since many scholars agree that the Japanese architects of this new structure 
were here giving expression to their appreciation of the concept of separation 
of powers as contained in the American constitution, the implementation of 
this provision in other articles of the ‘‘Constitution’’ must be examined.’ 

Seven major divisions of government were established by the Constitution. 
In the order of their appearance in the document, they were the Deliberative 
Assembly, the Executive Department, the Department of Shint6, the Department 
of Finance, the Department of War, the Department of Foreign Affairs, and the 
Department of Justice. The Deliberative Assembly was divided into two cham- 
bers, the Jokyoku or Upper Chamber, and the Kakyoku or Lower Chamber. The 
former was the more important. Here were placed the Gij6 and Sanyo, the coun- 
cillors, many of whom had already achieved distinction in government during 
the preceding months. 

The lower chamber was comprised of members called ‘‘Koshi’’ who were 
drawn from the clans, fu (major metropolitan areas), and ken (new administrative 
entities created from former imperial territories and the newly conquered regions 
formerly held by the Tokugawa and their adherents). While the upper chamber 
was clearly granted the power of legislative decision, the lower house was em- 
powered only to discuss certain enumerated subjects ‘‘under the orders of the 
Upper House.”’ It therefore constituted little more than a sounding board for 
the Upper Chamber where the real power in this government lay. 

The extraordinary powers of the upper house of the Deliberative Assembly 
were achieved through a number of provisions adopted in the implementation 
of the ‘‘Constitution.’” It was provided that the two chief executive officials, 
the Hosho of the Executive Department, must be men serving concurrently as 
Gijo in the Upper Chamber. As a result these two men participated in the form- 
ulation of policy and the passage of laws while serving as Gij6, and also ad- 
ministered these laws and policies as chief executives. The Constitution pro- 
vided for another neat tie between the legislative and executive arms of gov- 
ernment. The proceedings of the lower chamber, where feudal interests would 
be strongly represented, were to be presided over by officers drawn from among 
the Benji who were executive officials serving under the control and direction 
of the Hosho. Thus the powerful little group serving in the upper chamber con- 
un Ike, The Beginnings of Political Democracy in Japan (Baltimore, 

» 37. 


***Japanese Government Documents,” ed., W. W. McLaren, Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, 42 (May, 1914), 4. 
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trolled affairs through two of their number serving as the highest officials of 
the executive branch. At the same time they exercised great control over the 
lower house by regulating its agenda and by placing over it as presiding of- 
ficers officials under the control of the Hosho.° 

The failure of the new leaders of Meiji Japan to give real expression to the 
idea of separation of powers is further revealed when we turn to the judicial 
arm of government. Judicial authority in the new state was delegated by the 
Constitution of 1868 to a department called the Keihokan. However, the supreme 
judicial authority for Japan was reserved for the same upper chamber of the 
Deliberative Assembly which exercised such great influence over the Executive 
Branch. 

The Upper Chamber exercised yet another broad power in the governmental 
structure created by the Constitution. Among the powers delegated to it was 
that of selecting the officials to fill the three highest grades in the government. 
Since the top three ranks comprised all the officials of executive and adminis- 
trative importance, this group determined who should be associated with them 
in the operation of the new government structure. 

Since this body possessed such broad powers its composition merits exami- 
nation.’° In terms of function within the upper chamber there appears to have 
been no difference between the Gijo and Sanyo. However, the office of Gijo 
carried greater prestige and presumably also influence. Between June 11, 1868, 
and August 15, 1869, when the structure outlined in the Seitaisho was abandoned, 
a total of twenty-one men were appointed Gijo. The alliance of forces which 
had produced the Imperial Restoration, as one would expect, was dominant. 
Nine court nobles including Iwakura Tomomi and Sanjo Sanetomi were appointed 
to this office. Twelve representatives of the territorial nobility were also ap- 
pointed. They comprised either the ruling Daimyo, or a member of his immediate 
family, from the fiefs of Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa, Hizen, Echizen, Aki, Awa, 
Owari, Bizen, Kumamoto, Inaba, and Uwajima. All were from tozama fiefs ex- 
cept Matsudaira Shungaku of Echizen, whose defection from the fudai ranks 
had been such a serious blow to the Tokugawa cause. 

For the post of Sanyo we find the same composition prevailing. Twenty-two 
men were called. Three were drawn from the court nobility. The heir-apparent 
of the fief of Kumamoto was called, as were the current lords of Hizen and 
Aki. Sixteen lower samurai were called. Five came from Satsuma, two from 

* Ibid., 5. 

101 shin Shi, Index Volume. The third section of this volume, entitled ‘‘Appointments 
to Important Offices of the Meiji Government,’’ contains a tabulation of the offices of 
government for the period from January 3, 1868, to approximately September, 1871. 
Appointments to offices established under the authority of the ‘‘Seitaisho’’ will be 
found in pp. 23-28 of this section. In Volume One of Meiji Shiyo, pp. 54-152 the ap- 


pointments of personnel to the various offices of government are also detailed in the 
day by day entries which characterize this source work in Japanese history. 
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Choshu, four from Tosa, and three from Hizen. Kumamoto and Echizen were 
represented by one each. Only one of this group, the samurai from Echizen, 
represented the former fudai fiefs." 

Thus an extremely small group of men held the real power and exercised it 
from their posts within the upper chamber of the Deliberative Assembly. In 
addition to the power they derived from this strategic position, many of them 
concurrently held important executive and administrative posts in the several 
departments of government referred to above. 

If we assume that the designers of the new government structure were serious 
when they included within the constitution a statement of the doctrine of sepa- 
ration of powers in government, we are faced with at least two possible con- 
clusions. Either they did not appreciate the nature of this concept, or they did 
not understand the measures which must be taken to implement such a concept. 
Very likely both conclusions will apply when the facts are fully studied. One 
point is clear, however. In all important particulars the implementation of the 
constitution worked to defeat the objectives which had been stated in Articles 
Two and Three. 

In short, the separation of powers in government did not proceed much be- 
yond the general statement of the principle in the Seitaisho. The Sanyo, Yokoi 


Shonan, in a letter to an acquaintance described the manner in which business 
was transacted.” 


Matters, which were presented from above, were passed to the Gijo and Sanyo by the 
Hosho of the Executive Department. Matters presented from below were received by the 
Benji of the Executive Department and were passed to the Gijo and Sanyo. They were 
discussed by the Gijo and Sanyo and the Hosho, who also participated in the discus- 
sions, made the final decision. When this decision received the Imperial approval, it 


was passed to the Benji to carry into execution. Ordinary affairs were usually decided 
by the Hosho. 


Thus, in contrast to the theory expressed in the Seitaisho, the Deliberative 
Assembly and the Executive Department were, in reality, one organ of govern- 
ment exercising policy-making and executing powers. 

The lower chamber of the Deliberative Assembly was never called into ses- 
sion as the Kakyoku. On July 17, 1868, this chamber was renamed the Koshi 
Taisakusho and sat in session for the first time on July 24th.’* Subjects sub- 


mitted to it for discussion during the ensuing weeks were the postal service, 


“Ishin Shi, Index Volume, ‘Appointments to Important Offices of the Meiji Govern- 
ment.’’ In most cases the compilers of the Ishin Shi have given us the names of the 
appointees, their tenure in office, and their clan status. 

12 Ishin Shi, 5: 526. Yokoi Shonan’s letter is quoted here in part. It is dated June 18, 
1868, from which fact we must assume that the judgments advanced are from observa- 
tions made during the first week of the operation of the new government structure. 

3 Meiji Shiyo, Tokyo Imperial University Edition, (Tokyo, 1933) 1: 66. 
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the question of formal dress, the problem of coinage, and the establishment of 
a standard system of weights and measures.“ 

Keen dissatisfaction was soon felt by the leaders of the government with 
the proceedings of this assembly. The membership seemed to have little ca- 
pacity or liking for calm deliberate discussion and considerable disorder char- 
acterized each session. The decision was soon reached to discontinue the 
regular sessions of this body and to keep it merely in being, to be called into 
session when deemed necessary. 

Finally so much dissatisfaction with the Deliberative Assembly as a whole 
developed that it was temporarily abolished on November 3, 1868. The Gijo 
and Sanyo were shifted to the Executive Department where in association with 
two of their number, the Hosho, they served much as they had for the period 
since June 11th. 

Despite dissatisfaction with the Deliberative Assembly the leaders of the 
government persisted in their efforts to employ this instrument of modern gov- 
ernments. On November 3, 1868, they appointed a new committee called the 
Giji Teisai Torishirabe Dokoro to reexamine the whole question of the legisla- 
tive arm of government.** For the committee the government drew upon men who 
had been active proponents of legislative assemblies. To head the committee 
they called upon the former Daimyo of Tosa, Yamanouchi Yodo. Appointed to 
serve under him were such long-standing students of this problem as Fukuoka 
Kotei, Sameshima Seizo, Mori Yurei, and the former Bakufu official, Kanda 
Kohei, who had been a vigorous proponent of legislative assemblies while 
serving the Tokugawa. 

This committee was charged in its instructions to investigate the legislative 
systems in use in various western countries. Their studies led to the forma- 
tion of a plan for a new assembly to be called the Kogisho.’® The plan for this 
new assembly which was completed late in the first year of Meiji comprised 
thirty-six articles on organization and functions. In view of the fact that up to 
this time no precise directions for organization and powers of an assembly had 
been laid down by the government, we are entitled to view the plan produced 
by the committee as the first parliamentary laws of Meiji Japan. Before this 
assembly met in session ten additional articles regulating the composition, 
conduct, and responsibilities of the assembly were added.’” The Kogisho was 
conceived as a replacement for the lower chamber of the Deliberative Assembly 
as provided for in the Constitution. 

At the same time the government leaders decided to parallel the projected 
Kogisho with another assembly, the Jokyoku Kaigi, which was to act in place 


4 I shin Shi, 5: 527. 
1$ Ibid., 528. 

16 Ibid., 529. 

17 Ibid. 
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of the old upper chamber. The membership of this assembly was to be greatly 
enlarged and at its various sessions in June and July, 1869 its membership 
comprised varying combinations of the Court and territorial nobility and gov- 
ernment officials above the fifth grade in court rank. 

The first meeting of the Kogisho was held on April 18, 1869, while the open- 
ing session of the Jokyoku Kaigi came on June 16th. Neither chamber was given 
the power of legislative decision and both must be regarded as sounding boards 
through which the leaders of the government could ascertain the temper of the 
representatives of the privileged feudal orders. 

The agenda of both assemblies comprises a full list of the critical questions 
of the period. For example, although March 2, 1869 had witnessed the proposal 
of the Lords of Satsuma, Choshu, Hizen, and Tosa to return their fiefs to the 
Throne, no government action, other than an expression of gratitude by the 
Throne for this proposal, was forthcoming. The subject was much discussed 
within the government but no action was taken to exploit this new development. 
But when the Kogisho and Jokyoku Kaigi assembled for sessions on April 18th 
and June 16th respectively the government referred the question of government 
control in the fiefs to both bodies for discussion.’*® After determining the tem- 
per of the clansmen through discussions in these assemblies, the government 
apparently decided that it was safe to proceed with the first stage in the elimi- 
nation of feudalism. On July 25, 1869 the government ordered those feudal 
lords, who had not yet followed the example of the four western lords, to re- 
turn their land registers to the Throne immediately. 

However, even before the meetings of the Jokyoku Kaigi were concluded the 
little group of leaders in the government began to tighten their ranks still fur- 
ther. An Imperial Edict was handed down on June 22, 1869, providing for an 
election among the officials of the first three grades to determine who should 
hold the posts of Hosho, Gijs, and Sanyo.'® Henceforth only one man was to 
serve as Hosho, four were to serve as Gijo, and six as Sanyo. In balloting for 
Gijo the man receiving the highest vote was designated the Hosho. At the 
same time the Deliberative Assembly was permanently abolished. From this 
development forward, the Gijo and Sanyo were executive officers serving under 
the Hosho. 

This change in June, 1869 was, however, only a temporary expedient. The 
ensuing weeks were spent in analyzing the temper of the feudal orders as re- 
vealed in the meetings of the Kogisho and Jokyoku Kaigi, and in planning a 
new government structure. On August 15, 1869, the structure as set forth in the 
Seitaisho was abolished. A new structure, clearly more authoritarian, called 
the Two Kan and Six Sho was instituted.” 


See Ishin Shi, 5: 532 and 5: 540 for the submission of this question to the Kogisho 
and Jokyoku Kaigi respectively. 

19 Meiji Shiyo, 1: 142. 

Otsu Junichiro, Dai Nippon Kensei Shi (Tokyo, 1927~1928) 1: 273. 
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The period between June 11, 1868, and August 15, 1869, must be regarded 
as one in which the ramifications and implications of the ideas contained in 
the Seitaisho gradually revealed themselves. The complexities of a central 
government organized along modern lines, which was felt by many to be im- 
perative if the new State was to survive and thrive in the modern world, forced 
the Japanese to experiment and improvise in their governmental institutions. 
This ‘‘Constitution of 1868’’ contained serious flaws in design. Implementation 
was equally faulty. However, there are excellent reasons for serious doubt that 
the principles advanced in this document could have thrived in the political 
soil of Japan at this particular period, even though the design and implementa- 
tion had been faultless. The ambitions of Japan’s leaders were for autocratic 
control of a centralized state. The democratic movement in Japan was scarcely 
nascent in 1868, and without a strong liberal support the Seitaisho was doomed 
to failure in view of the diametrically opposed aspirations of Japan’s most 
powerful leaders. The Seitaisho must be regarded as a false start in the search 
of the Meiji Japanese leaders for a new, and in their views satisfactory, gov- 
ernment structure. 


ed 
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II. Ol KENTARO: RADICALISM AND CHAUVINISM 
MARIUS B. JANSEN * 


University of Washington 


NATIONALISM AND LIBERALISM 


HE westernization and reformation of Japan in the nineteenth century were 

motivated in large measure by a desire to escape the fate of Asian nations 
that had failed to make a thorough renovation. The example of China in par- 
ticular seemed to prove the aggressive nature of European imperialism and the 
necessity for speedy and drastic changes.’ Japan’s modernization, however, 
was not motivated by a defense mentality alone. There was, rather, a defense- 
in-depth concept whereby a renovated Japanese nation should, at the very 
least, join and, if possible, lead other Asian countries in resistance to the 
West. This awareness of community with Asia was a constant factor in Japa- 
nese politics during the Meiji period. The leaders of the liberal-democratic 
movement emphasized this theme most strongly; they sought from the first to 
apply their ideas abroad.’ They condemned their government’s apparent indif- 
ference to Asian affairs and its anxiety to please the West. The liberals found 
a more ready response to such charges than they did to their proposals for 
changes at home, and so they tended to use them more and more. When this 
nationalist emphasis is considered in conjunction with the lack of a program 
of domestic and economic reform, the total effect of the liberal-democratic 
movement can be considered as tending toward militarism and aggression as 
often as it did toward peace and democracy. Even in the case of Oi Kentaro 
AFH AMG , the subject of this essay, an exceptionally promising program of 
domestic reform was overshadowed by a correspondingly drastic program for 
action in Asia. 

The preoccupation of the Meiji democratic movement with Asian affairs has 
not always received the attention it deserves. To emphasize it is not to dép- 
recate the very real achievements of the liberal leaders. Despite unfavorable 
circumstances and vigorous government suppression, they made notable adapta- 
tions of Western liberal thought, and they succeeded in gaining a considerable 
following. It is natural that, since Japan’s defeat in 1945, the democratic 


* Dr. Jansen is assistant professor of Japanese history at the University of Washington. 

1 Ueda Toshio, ‘Nihon no kaikoku to Chiigoku’’ (The opening of Japan, and China), 
Kokusaiho Gaikd Zasshi (Journal of International Law and Diplomacy), Vol. XLIX, 
November 1950, 88-101. The last of a series of three articles. 

2Itagaki Taisuke HSH , ed., Jiyuts shi Arse (History of the Liberal Party), 
(Tokyo: 1910), Vol. 2, 344f; a clear statement of the meaning of liberalism, national 
unity, and Asian goals. 
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movement has been re-emphasized and re-appraised in attempts to find precedents 
for peaceful and responsible government.’ Nevertheless, it would be claiming 
too much to hold that if the liberals had won power Japan’s course in recent 
world history would necessarily have been very different. The liberals, in their 
adaptation of Rousseau, emphasized the nation and its unity more than they 
did the individual and his freedom.* The greater popular unity which democratic 
institutions were to bring about would make possible a more ‘‘positive’’ foreign 
policy which would resist and anticipate Western domination of Asia. From the 
first, the liberal leaders worked fot such a policy. They left the government 
when they failed to secure a punitive expedition against Korea in 1873, and 
they almost joined Saig6 Takamori in the Satsuma Rebellion of 1877.° There- 
after they led agitation against the government’s compromises on treaty re- 
form, and they supported their government only during periods when its foreign 
policy left little to be desired. Japanese liberalism derived more from national- 
ism, than from individualism.*® 

Nationalism and chauvinism are not historically incompatible with demo- 
cratic liberalism. Almost anyone in the Meiji era must have observed that inter- 
national society, particularly what Asia saw of it, was a jungle in which the 
strong devoured the weak.’ One can hardly chide the liberal leaders for their 
espousal of a strong foreign policy. If, however, they are to be considered 
hopeful forces for responsible and peaceful government, it would seem reason- 
able to ask whether they contemplated political and social reforms that would 
have balanced their expansionist program.” Unfortunately, Meiji political history 
shows that the party leaders were ‘‘liberal’’ only in that they wanted greater 
popular participation in government. This would have brought them power. 


3See especially Nobutaka Ike, The Beginnings of Political Democracy in Japan 


(Baltimore: 1950), for an excellent survey of the Meiji movement with special reference 


to two theorists, Nakae Chdmin and Ueki Emori. 

“Robert A. Scalapino, An Analysis of Political Party Failure in Japan (Harvard 
University Ph. D. Dissertation: 1948), 118f. This outstanding study is to be published 
shortly. 

5A small group of liberals actually did join Saigd. Itagaki was able to hold his fol- 
lowers in check, however, explaining to them, ‘‘Saigd fights the government with arms, 
we fight it with minken (people’s rights).’’ Otsu Junichird, Dai Nibon kensei shi (Con- 
stitutional history of Japan), (Tokyo: 1927) Vol. 2, 112. 

®Oka Yoshitake, ‘‘Meiji shoki no jiytiminken ronsha no me ni eijitaru tdji no kokusai 
jOsei’’ (The international situation as seen by the democratic spokesmen of early 
Meiji), in Seiji oyobi Seijishi kenkyu (Studies in politics and political history) (Tokyo: 
1935), 471-514. A volume of essays dedicated to the memory of Yoshino Sakuzs6. 

7 Professor Oka’s article, an analysis of four leading liberal dailies, is particularly 
valuable on this point. 

®* This is not to claim that Japan’s imperialist drive derived solely from a depressed 
internal market which forced zaibatsu industrialism to seek markets abroad. But cer- 
tainly if the political parties had focused attention upon domestic programs instead of 
foreign opportunities and insults their effect on foreign policy would have been very 
different. 
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THE CAREER OF OI KENTARO 


Gi Kentard has often been exempted from this general indictment of Japa- 
nese liberalism. He is pictured as an attractive figure who cared less for posi- 
tion and power than he did for social justice.’ Oi’s concern with labor and with 
tenant problems certainly set him off from most of his colleagues in the liberal 
movement. On the other hand, his genuine liberalism was more than balanced 
by an equally extreme position on foreign policy. Because of his program for 
Asia in general and for Korea in particular, Oi stands as an excellent example 
of the weaknesses of Japanese liberalism at its best. However memorable his 
espousal of the poor and downtrodden, his contribution to Japan’s rationale for 
expansion deserves attention. Elements of liberalism and chauvinism were so 
inextricably interwoven in his thought that an appraisal of his career must take 
account of these motivations. Oi Kentar6, like most of his colleagues in the 
democratic movement, thus fits poorly into pre-conceived categories of Western 
classifications. 

Oi was born in 1843 in the Kyushu prefecture of Oita, then the daimiate of 
Buzen. He came of samurai stock. After studying Chinese classics, he was 
sent to Nagasaki to undertake Dutch studies. When the Shogunate opened the 
Kaiseijo to develop the study of foreign civilizations in 1862, Oi went to Edo 
to study. Here he came under the influence of Mitsukuri Rinsho (1846-1897), 
a pioneer student of French law. Under his tutelage Oi first wrestled with con- 
cepts of civil rights and democratic thought.’® Subsequently Oi worked under a 
councillor of the Kii han, Tsuda Izuru @tHiH} , who utilized Oi’s knowledge 
of Western practice in reorganizing first the Kii and later the national military 
systems.'* In 1875 Oi became a secretary of the Genrdin. His chief achieve- 
ment while in government service was a translation of the French Code pub- 
lished in 1873 under the direction of Minister of Justice Eto Shimpei.” 

®Hirano Yoshitard 2° 8FZEXAMB , Bajo Oi Kentard den (Tokyo: 1938), 476. Most of 
this has been incorporated into the same author’s Minken undo no batten REM HORBIE 
(The development of the movement for people’s rights) (Tokyo: 1948), 240. 

1°Mitsukuri JE; BRIE later became a member of the Genrodin, a judge, and, post- 
humously, Baron. Biographical sketch in Shinsen daijimmei jiten RK A GR 
(Newly selected biographical dictionary) (Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1938), Vol. 6, 60. Mit- 
sukuri was the first to coin the compound for ‘‘constitution’’ (kemp3), and Oi was suf- 
ficiently impressed by this to change his name from Daisuke to Kentaro. Hirano, Bajo 
Oi, 12. 

**Accounts for these early years of Oi’s life are quite inadequate. Hirano, who 
stresses Oi’s liberalism, minimizes the service in the War Office, explaining that 
poverty and debt forced Oi’s decision; he makes no mention of Tsuda. The official 
Kokuryukai (Amur, ‘‘Black Dragon’’ Society) history, Toa senkaku shishi kiden 
MERLE | a2 fH (Stories and biographies of pioneer East Asian adventurers), (Tokyo: 
1936), however, stresses Tsuda’s role and portrays him as Oi’s patron for these years. 
Biography of Oi in Vol. 3, 137. 


12Etd left the government in 1873, and led the first of the samurai revolts under 
slogans calling for democratic rights and war with Korea. 
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Oi left government service in 1876. Even before this, however, he had done 
what he could to back the movement for democratic rights by writing vigorous 
rebuttals to government apologists under the pseudonym of Baj6 Taijird 
ERR . These essays, sufficiently important to be included in the official 
history of the Jiyutd,** are remarkable for their uncompromising tone. Kato 
Hiroyuki, the government spokesman, had argued that constitutions worked 
only in advanced, civilized countries. Oi berated him for insulting the Japa- 
nese people. If they were backward, it was only because they had been denied 
opportunities for advancement. Further denials would not speed the regenera- 
tion the government was supposedly trying to bring about. Oi included the con- 
scription system, which he had reason to know well, as one of the great evils 
of the present despotic government. 

Already at this time Oi’s position was considerably more democratic than 
that of the Jiyutd leaders. Itagaki Taisuke and his friends had assured their 
opponents that they did not plan a free franchise. The samurai, as elder brothers 
to the commoners, would look after the latter’s political interests.’* Oi, how- 
ever, stood for a free ballot. And, not content with petitions and speeches, he 
was showing a real concern for the less favored strata of Meiji society.** 

After he left government service, Oi took a vigorous part in the democratic 
movement. He became an officer of the Jiyu#td in 1882.’° His prestige and legal 
knowledge were in great demand to defend liberals who ran afoul of the gov- 
ernment’s repressive tactics. After the Fukushima Incident of 1882, he served 
as attorney for one of the chief defendants, a man who later died in prison.’” 

Oi is best known for his role in the bizarre attempt to invade Korea known 
as the Osaka Incident of 1885. By that time, the liberal movement had lost its 
early momentum. Leading liberals had made damaging compromises with the 

13 Jiyatd shi, Vol. 1, 117-125. 

14Ike, op. cit., 59. See especially Toyama Shigeki 3% [I ‘e#} , ‘‘Seikan ron, jiyimin- 
kenron, hUkenrea fil Hie GB IRA im Em °’? (Discussions of a punitive expedition 
against Korea, liberty and people’s rights, and feudalism), in Rekishigaku Kenkyu 
(Historical Research) (Tokyo: Nos. 143, 145; January, May, 1950), 1-12, 19=34; a 
searching analysis of contradictions in the early liberal movement. In an editorial con- 
troversy of 1875 the progovernment Nichi-Nichi shimbun's proposal that the franchise 
should be extended according to income was sharply disputed by the liberal Yubin 
Hoichi shimbun, which held for ballots for samurai. 

1SHirano, Minken undo, iii, brackets Oi with Nakae and Ueki and contrasts the three 
to the ‘‘gentleman’”’ liberals. 

46Hirano, Bajo Oi, p. 74. The author implies a coolness toward Oi on the part of the 
‘*respectable’’ liberals. 

17When mob violence broke out in protest against forced labor for public works which 
the liberal leaders had opposed in Fukushima, the government prosecuted the liberals. 
For the entire incident and trial, Jiyafo shi, Vol. 2, 1-39. For newspaper accounts of 
the trial, Nakayama Yasumasa FHi[ljgh, ed., Shimbun shisei Meiji hennen shi 


AM see (Chronological history of Meiji compiled from newspapers) (Tokyo: 
1940), Vol. 5, 326. 
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government. Depression years produced radicalism and extremism which in 
turn led to government repression. Political action in Japan became extremely 
difficult, and as a result many of the liberal leaders turned their thoughts more 
and more to the promotion of reformist governments friendly to Japan. Korea 
was the nearest and most inviting subject for attempts of this kind. 

Such plans had much to recommend them. In the first place, they promised to 
increase Japanese influence in Korea. Then, should a successful putsch be 
possible, reforms abroad might goad the Meiji leaders into granting reforms at 
home. Even if the adventure should fail, the news of Japanese idealists dying 
for a foreign cause would bring about a mighty movement of Japanese public 
opinion to condemn the government’s inaction. If the government should then 
be pushed into war, the whole political situation in Japan would be altered so 
radically that the liberals would at last receive their opportunity. Under the 
exigencies of wartime unity, the government would be forced to grant consti- 
tutional rights. 

Of course, such measures would also benefit the fortunate Asian nations 
selected. Indeed, the curious thing about this reasoning is the neatness with 
which Japanese advantage fitted in with the assumed aspirations of other coun- 
tries. To be sure, the idea of an independent Japan showing the rest of Asia 
how to modernize made good sense. Certainly revolutionaries like Kim Ok-kiun, 
Sun Yat-sen, and Emilio Aguinaldo could see this point.’*® But the liberals, as 
representatives of ‘‘progress,’’ could also make a case for war with Korea or 
China on the grounds that both countries were hopelessly corrupt, ‘‘feudal,’’ 
and backward. Obviously, such a rationale for direct action could readily be 
converted into a rationalization of imperialistic aggression. Indeed, the liberals 
themselves approved highly of the war with China in 1894; before and after that 
war their opposition to large military budgets was based on political ground 
alone, and not on grounds of policy.’® Their most valuable contributions to 
Japanese militarism, however, were the theories of aid and liberation with Oi 
and his colleagues helped formulate. 

The Osaka Incident was an attempt to implement this program by furnishing 
aid in men and munitions to the Korean reformers.”® A small group led by Kim 
Ok-kiun had fled to Japan after an unsuccessful attempt to seize power in Seoul 

1®This is developed in my dissertation, The Japanese and the Chinese Revolutionary 
Movement, 1895~1915 (Harvard University: 1950). 

19In the Fourth Diet, K6no Hironaka assured the government that the argument was 
one of means, not ends. Toyama Shigeki, ‘‘Jiyi minken und6 to tairiku mondai’’ (The 


liberal-democratic movement and the problem of the continent,’’ Sekai, June, 1950, 
27-38, for K6no, 36. 


?°Accounts of the incident can be found in Hirano, Bajo Oi, 83=215, Minken undo, 
49-94, Otsu, op. cit., 2, 725-737, Jiyutd shi, 2, 357-374, and Toa senkaku shishi 
kiden, 1, 92-116. 
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in 1884. To the Japanese government, which had denied any part in the Korean 
disturbances, Kim’s presence was highly embarrassing.» The liberal leaders 
Itagaki and Gord Shdjir6, however, tried to help Kim by acting as mediators in 
obtaining help from France, which was then at war with China.” After the Japa- 
nese government stopped this plan, Kim turned to Oi for help in a scheme of 
direct action. Oi and Kobayashi Kuzuo /]\#*ikE , a fellow radical, were to 
raise money and collect weapons, while Isoyama Seibei RIL 7#I¢(j would lead 
a party of toughs to Korea. By October, 1885, the group was ready to act, and 
Isoyama led his braves to Nagasaki to embark for Korea. In those depression 
years, however, rumors of action abroad proved to be attractive to so many ad- 
venturers that Isoyama found himself unable to control his shock troops; he 
finally gave up the attempt. On November 23, 1885, the police rounded up 130 
adventurers and accomplices. 

The trial that followed the arrests provided the real feature of the affair. Oi, 
acting as his own attorney, soon succeeded in placing his accusers on trial. 
In scenes remarkably prophetic of the trials of the fanatical young officers 
after the Showa assassinations, Oi delivered impassioned declarations which 
mingled domestic with foreign aims. He claimed that the court represented only 
a selfish minority, and that it had no real jurisdiction over him. In any case, 
normal procedures were inapplicable. Oi won his point, and he was allowed to 
give a full statement of his intentions. He spent three days doing so.” 

Oi began by stressing the fact that the Meiji changes had been superficial; 
power had merely changed hands from one selfish minority to another. Since 
Japan was still a tyranny, he had been forced to work for liberalism in Korea. 
What Japan needed was a fundamental reform of society. The whole ‘‘feudal’’ 
background of Confucianism, Buddhism, and Shintoism was unprogressive, and 
it should be eliminated. Then, after castigating Confucianism, Oi called for a 
reform of society through reform of the individual. He held that equality of 
treatment and opportunity were essential preliminaries to this. He attacked the 
newly created nobility; their stipends would have to be forced from the poor. 
Similarly, favoritism for certain industries and families meant that inequalities 
of treatment remained for others. The backwardness of the Japanese people 
derived from such unfair treatment. 

Oi denied that his Osaka scheme had been designed to benefit any but the 
Koreans themselves. He had always fought for Korean independence. Koreans 
and Japanese were caught by the same sinister forces of reaction and western 

72Sakatani Yoshird PR IFAS , Segai Inoue Ko den tH AM (Biography of the 
great Inoue), (Tokyo: 1933), 3, 741-765, gives the story from the viewpoint of Inoue, 
who was then Foreign Minister. 

22 J vate shi, 2, 3456. 


73Hirano, loc. cit., gives long excerpts from Oi’s testimony under questioning as 
well as from his speech. 
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aggression, and one could make no sharp distinction between furthering liberal 
goals in Korea and in Japan. ‘‘Our spirit of liberty and equality,’’ he said, 
‘could not allow us to be indifferent to the fate of a nation so close to us, and 
we rushed forward to help.’’ Under questioning, Oi agreed that China would 
logically have followed Korea in his pattern of liberation.** 

Oi thus felt that his group had functioned like real missionaries in the move- 
ment of reform and change so essential for all Asia. He proclaimed the purity 
of his motives and the nobility of the sacrifice he and his comrades had been 
prepared to make. Unfortunately, the judges were not equally convinced of this, 
and Oi was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. When he appealed this sen- 
tence in a brief which charged political persecution, the sentence was changed 
to nine years. 

While in prison Oi wrote two extremely interesting booklets. Jiji yéron 
4m (A Tract for the Times) was devoted largely to economic problems.”* 
This essay shows a man with a real social concern, deeply distressed by the 
fate of the Japanese peasantry which was being forced to bear the costs of 
modernization. Oi marshalled figures and percentages to prove that the poor 
were paying the most in taxes. He attacked the smug argument that peasants 
would not work unless they were poor. He feared that with tenantry, concentra- 
tion of land, and the rising price of land, Japan might surpass the evils of 
European capitalism instead of bypassing them. But it was still not too late to 
change; Japan could avoid excessive accumulation of wealth by individuals. 
The bond system, in particular, should be changed immediately so that bond 
holders would bear their share of taxation. The government should revise the 
land tax system to allow for poor land and bad seasons. It should institute a 
program of land reform whereby each family would be guaranteed one cho (2.45 
acres). Finally, it should economize by stopping excessive imports and waste- 
ful expenditures such as the sponsoring of Shinto shrines. 

Jiya ryakuron (Brief Discussion of Liberty) was a broader inquiry into the 
goals of national policies and traditions.”® Oi now discussed liberty, its place 
in the Japanese tradition, and the present needs of Japan. Clearly, one of those 
needs was a renewed consciousness of nationality; the slavish following after 
foreign models was not necessary. Oi also compared the Japanese and Chinese 
imperial systems to the disadvantage of the Chinese. It should not be inferred, 
however, that he was against the program of modernization. He merely wanted 
it based on Japanese standards and designed to serve the real needs of Japan. 

Oi’s position on treaty reform followed logically from these writings. He was 
usually in the van of opposition to inadequate treaty reform proposals, and 

4 Bajo Oi, 108. a 

5 Reprinted in Bajo Oi, 361-395, and in Minken undo, 201-239. 

26Reprinted in Bajo Oi, 397-474. 
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after his release from prison he continued to speak out vigorously. His speeches 
were generally punctuated with bursts of applause from the audience. Oi, stressing 
the unpleasant facts of international society, pointed out the need for a gen- 
uine independence for Japan. This would require industrialization and manu- 
facturing and commercial developments that were impossible as long as the 
treaties barred the way. Finally, real independence of the sort outlined was 
essential if Japan was to save Asia from its ancient evils of government and 
its present imperialist difficulties.”” If Japan was to have something to offer 
Asia, and if she was to escape from her dependence upon the West, it would be 
essential to develop internal markets with the steps outlined in the paragraphs 
above. 

Oi was naturally conscious of the psychological humiliation of the unequal 
treaties as well. His proposals, however, emphasized the economic man. He 
felt that bars to progress and democracy derived from basic flaws in the Meiji 
system, and he favored leveling economic barriers as an aid to leveling politi- 
cal barriers. Certainly such a program set him apart from his colleagues in the 
liberal movement. Most of them were profiting from the system Oi sought to change. 

Oi remained impatient with the restraints of normal political activity. He was 
released from prison under the terms of the amnesty granted political prisoners 
when the constitution was promulgated in February, 1889.7* At that time, the 
treaty revision attempts were being conducted by Okuma Shigenobu. The draft 
plan was to allow free residence of foreigners anywhere in Japan. Oi opposed 
this on psychological and economic grounds.”® In November, he provided Toyama 
Mitsuru §A[li%¥, ultranationalist leader of the Genyosha ¥¥Fitt , with a bomb 
left over from the days of the Osaka Incident. This bomb, thrown by a Toyama 
henchman as a gesture of protest against the ‘‘appeasement’’ policy, cost 
Okuma a leg.*® 

After his release from prison, Oi plunged enthusiastically into the demo- 
cratic movement again. He joined Got6 Shojir6’s Daidd Danketsu movement, 
and he urged Itagaki to reorganize the Jiyuto. Each time these movements 
failed because of the defections of their leaders, and Oi left them in disgust.” 
Oi met with little success in the channels which the Meiji Constitution pro- 

27See Ibid., 233-242, for excerpts from such a speech. Oi was still campaigning 


against mixed residence of foreigners in 1893. Meiji bennen shi, Vol. 8, 465; from the 
Choya of September 30, 1893. 

2® Also released for political crimes were K6no Hironaka, Kataoka Kenkichi, Hoshi 
Toru, and several other prominent liberals. 

2°It may be mentioned that on this issue Dr. Hirano treats his subject with some- 
what greater respect than does Mr. Toyama. The former’s books cited here are designed 
to show Oi as a liberal, while the latter’s theme of contradictions in the liberal move- 
ment seems at times to underestimate (or to take for granted) Oi’s social and eco- 
nomic program. 

3° Minken undo, 109. 

31 Meiji hennen shi, 7, 271; Minken undo, 103f. 
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vided for political activity. He failed to meet property requirements for the 
first Diet election in 1890, and he campaigned vigorously for a change in the 
election laws. Oi was elected to the Diet in 1894, but It6 Hirobumi dissolved 
that body just ten days after it assembled. During that brief period, however, 
Oi figured prominently in its activities by criticizing the government’s foreign 
policy.” As the Sino-Japanese War drew nearer, Oi was to be found in the van 
of organizations prodding the government into action. He was a frequent and a 
popular lecturer at meetings intended to mobilize public opinion.** 

Oi’s work in behalf of the labor movement during these same years is of 
greater interest. He remained true to his earlier convictions that Japan would 
have to enlarge, strengthen, and reform her economic order if she was to lib- 
erate and lead Asia. Oi was anxious to secure new opportunities for Japanese 
industry, and he wanted the workers of industry to share in the benefits. The 
result would be a strong, progressive Japan which could lead Asia in the paths 
of modernization. One of his first moves was the publication of Azuma Shimbun, 
a newspaper representing the views of the radical wing of the liberal party. 
The paper began publication in February, 1890. It focused its attention on the 
laborers; and it sold for a fraction of a sen. Oi saw to it that foreign affairs 
were not neglected. When the paper polled its readers to elect a cabinet in 
August, 1891, Oi was the overwhelming choice for Foreign Minister.** 

In July, 1892, Oi formed the Toys Jiyats #7 GWM . This was probably the 
first real attempt at a popular party in Japan. Its program included tenant re- 
lief, a change in the land tax, and universal manhood suffrage. In conjunction 
with this organization Oi formed subsidiary groups for work with labor unions 
and tenant organizations. Oi had thus come a long step toward permanent sepa- 
ration from his former colleagues in the liberal movement; they had gradually 
come to speak more and more for the propertied classes. Oi’s explanatory mani- 
festo served as a convincing indictment of the parliamentary system as it was 
deve loping.** 

Yet at the same time Oi’s firm insistence on Asian goals and a stronger 
foreign policy served to reconcile him with nationalists of a different stripe. 
In the initial five point program of the Toyo Jiyutd, respect for the Imperial 
House and the necessity for a strong foreign policy alternated with suggestions 
for progress within Japan.** Indeed, it would seem that Oi envisaged the whole 
movement as a means to the greater goals of Asian leadership. He pointed out 
that Europe posed ever greater threats. The Trans-Siberian Railroad would 


32 Meiji hennen shi, 9, 35-6, 66, 67-8, for Diet activities. 

33 Among Oi’s many speeches was one given at a memorial meeting for Kim Ok-kiun, 
whose assassination had inflamed Japanese public opinion. Ibid., 9, 56. 

*4 Bajo Oi, 274. One wonders how Oi would have liked his Prime Minister; Tokugawa 
Keiki won out over Itagaki Taisuke by 171 votes. 

*5’ Minken undo, 145f. 

36 Meiji hennen shi, 8, 280; from Nichi-Nichi of July 26, 1892. 
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soon add to Japan’s strategic and economic problems. Her proper place in 
Asia would be secure only when Japan coordinated military and commercial 
policies. True military might, however, could come only after ‘‘a movement of 
fundamental reform at home.’’*” There was thus ample scope for future agree- 
ment with official policy if it should take a firmer stand. 

After the Sino-Japanese War the growth of industry created new possibilities 
for work with labor and new opportunities for trade expansion. Oi continued his 
work with labor organizations, but the social and political setting was not ' 
favorable to his work. He made one last attempt to work through established 
political forms. In 1898, he joined the coalition Kenseitd with high hopes for 
the Itagaki-Okuma cabinet. When this, too, failed, he quit politics in disgust. 
He did not give up his interest in the problems of labor and the peasantry, 
however; as late as 1909 he wrote a pamphlet calling for fundamental reforms 
in the land system.” 

Oi’s efforts in the behalf of Japanese trade found him travelling widely 
throughout Asia, and he lost no chance to speak to promising leaders.*® In this 
work he naturally continued his associations with the numerous adventurers 
who served in the van of Japanese expansion.” In 1915 he wrote Toyama 
Mitsuru to discuss the Chinese revolutionary situation. Oi’s concern for the 
independence of Manchuria and Mongolia and his hopes for a republican state 
in South China showed a frame of reference not dissimilar to that of his 
correspondent.” 

Perhaps Oi had unconsciously revised his belief that Japan could achieve 
leadership in Asia only through internal reform. Certainly he failed to join the 
new movements based on Wilsonian liberalism at the end of his life, and he 
joined with rightists in opposing Korean independence after the World War.” 
By that time, large elements of Japanese opinion had come to have a sense of 
destiny and mission not unlike Oi’s earlier position. If corrupt governments 
would not follow Japanese leadership, perhaps it was Japan’s duty to force 
these governments to accept it. These governments, after all, were no more 
representative of their people than the Meiji oligarchy had been in 1885. 

37 Bajo Oi, 292. 

38 Reprinted in [bid., 326-340. 

3®Thus Oi visited Sun Yat-sen in Tokyo on December 8, 1913, to ask his help in 
starting industries in China under a Japan-China Business Association. From the 
Foreign Office Files, Kakumei t6 kankei, ‘‘Bdmei sho o fukumu’’ (Refugees), 
L.C. #M.T.1.6.1.4.1., Exposure 2775f. iss 

“° Miyazaki Toraz6, ‘$4 li} JL, an adventurer who worked with Sun Yat-sen, found Oi 
in Singapore in 1898. Sanji-sannen no yume =+ Foxe (Thirty-three years’ dream), 
(Tokyo: 1942), 110. And the Kokuryukai history gives Oi generous coverage in its list ; 
of patriots._ : 
“! Bajo Oi, 344-5. 

“2See Biographical sketch in Dai jimmei jiten by Inoue Kiyoshi, Vol. 1, 490-491. 
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CONCLUSION 


Oi Kentard thus presents in capsule form the weaknesses and contradictions 

of Japanese liberalism. He was a genuine radical. His ideas of law, liberty, 
and private rights reflected this. At times, he approached a socialistic position: 
I am’one who loves liberty. I shall spend my whole life sharing the victories and de- 
feats of liberty, and I shall certainly do everything within my power to ward off in- 
fringements on liberty. But if it should be possible, by giving up part of liberty, to 
purchase the good of the general public, I would readily do this. 
Oi’s was a genuine and passionate concern for the under privileged. He did not 
invoke the Imperial cause or divine destiny as often as other politicians did. 
Nevertheless, his program for Asia was no less far-reaching on that account. 
His concern for Japanese trade bore more fruit than his social programs. His 
domestic aims could have been achieved only by power, and the voteless poor 
he favored lacked a voice in Meiji politics. As a result, Oi resorted to schemes 
for action abroad which blended chauvinism and social radicalism. Here he 
could find rapport with all shades of activists and adventurers in the name of 
a liberalism they did not share. More dangerous still, he supported subsequent 
Japanese aggression even after it was clear that it would not be accompanied 
by reforms. Promotion of the ‘‘independence’’ of Asia, an ideal which had in- 
spired Meiji leaders since the Restoration, was thus finally delegated to the 
liberals’ former allies, the military. 

Oi fits no neat category of “‘left”’ or “‘liberal.’’ If a parallel may be drawn, 
it should perhaps be with the work and thought of a man like Kita Ikki (1883- 
1936), one of the theorists for the young officers’ movement.“ In each case, 
social goals were combined with foreign aims in a plan for Japanese leader- 
ship in Asian reform. Individual liberty, however desirable, could be con- 
sidered as secondary to the greater goals. Kita’s focus, to be sure, was more 
militaristic, and his position relative to his political environment was far less 
‘liberal’? than that of Oi Kentard. But both men saw their governments as sel- 
fish cliques which had allowed true patriotism to die. Both felt that zealots 
were needed to dramatize the need of the hour, and both extended their do- 
mestic programs abroad. 

Meiji liberalism at its best was thus inextricably linked with chauvinism. 
Oi’s foreign goals and idealistic statements were the more appealing and dis- 

“From Jiji yoron; Minken undd, 225. For a detailed discussion of Oi’s view of 
private rights, see Nakamura Kichisabur6, ‘Meiji mimpd shi ni okeru Ono Azusa to Oi 
Kentard’’ (Ono Azusa and Oi Kentar6 in the History of Civil Law in the Meiji Era), in 
Waseda Hogaku (Waseda Law Review), Vol. XXIV, Nos. 1, 2, 1948; 100-121, 181-189. 

“*There is a good biography by Tanaka Sdgor6, Nihon fascism no genryu: Kita Ikki 
no shiso to shogai (The origins of Japanese fascism: The life and thought of Kita Ikki) 


(Tokyo: 1949), 418, which traces Kita’s progression through socialist and nationalist 
societies into fascism. 
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turbing because they were sincere. And, being sincere, they left fewer reasons 
for doubt or opposition from liberals when the military took action under similar 
goals and slogans. 

Close study of this relationship between chauvinism and radicalism should 
serve to guard against facile acceptance of the Meiji democratic movement. It 
might even suggest that the cautious oligarchs Oi was forever prodding repre- 
sented more hopeful forces for peaceful progress than did the avowed liberals. 
Further research on figures and themes of the Meiji political struggles is needed 
if we are to balance and evaluate these contradictory forces. Certainly the 
importance of the Asian picture for Oi and his contemporaries makes it es- 
sential to broaden our inquiry. Just as liberalism must be seen in its national- 
istic context, Japanese developments need to be related to their Asian setting. 
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Ill. THE KENSEIKAI: LEADER VS. PARTY LIBERAL 
JOHN E. TURNER * 


University of Minnesota 


, = period of Japan’s greatest promise, the hopeful 1920’s when dim flashes 
of political liberalism were sometimes discernible,’ was also the ‘‘golden 
era’ of the Kenseikai.* The picture of those eventful years would be incom- 
plete if the image of this political party, both in and out of office, did not 
appear on at least one corner of the canvas. Occasionally displaying promise 
of strength but generally exhibiting its actual impotence, the Kenseikai never- 
theless played a role of some significance to developments in Japan. It is the 
purpose of this essay to examine briefly some of the forces at work within the 
party which had their effect upon that role. This task calls for an investigation 
of the political inheritance of the Kenseikai, the circumstances surrounding 
its birth, the elements that went into its composition, the techniques used by 
some factions to consolidate their strength, and the devices utilized by com- 
peting groups to dislodge from power those in control of the organization. 


POLITICAL INHERITANCE OF THE KENSEIKAI 


As the power structure of the Restoration regime became stabilized, it was 
clear that the Satsuma and Choshti clansmen were out to dominate the political 
scene, pushing aside their Hizen-Tosa colleagues.’ The latter, perceiving that 
the overthrow of the Tokugawa had resulted only in the establishment of another 
ruling group from which they were excluded, provoked rebellion among those 
whose lot was little improved under the new government. Into their ranks flocked 
a variety of malcontents whose only bond of union was an intense hatred of 


*The author holds the Ph. D. from the University of Minnesota and is now an in- 
structor in political science at that institution. 

1 The social and political movements during the era of Taishd (1912-26) inherited a 
legacy of liberal thought that reached back to the impact of Western civilization upon 
Japanese feudalism in the declining days of the Tokugawa rulers. By 1920 some politi- 
cal leaders were attacking revered institutions and patterns of conformity with in- 
creasing frequency, criticizing the restraints placed upon the individual. They were 
demanding government by political parties, extension of voting rights, purification of 
political life, curbs upon the influence of the military, and changes in the composition 
and powers of the House of Peers. These men in the Diet often exposed the errors of 
the governing oligarchy, and the awakening political consciousness of the Japanese 
citizen showed some promise of forcing the militarists and bureaucrats into reluctant 
retreat. 

?The party was christened the Doshikai (League of the Similarly-Minded) at the 
inauguration. ceremony in February 1913, but when it absorbed several splinter groups 
in October 1916, the organization became known as the Kenseikai (Constitutional party). 

See E. H. Norman, Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State, New York, 1940, Chap. 
Ill; J. H. Gubbins, The Making of Modern Japan, London, 1922, Chap. XV. 
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their Meiji rulers: jobless samurai enraged at the new conscription law; irate 
reactionaries who opposed the replacement of sacred tradition by Western 
ways; and debt-ridden peasants rebelling against increased tax levies and 
burdensome rents. Associated with this anti-Sat-Cho sentiment were individual 
samurai and ronin who had been exposed to the literature of Western liberalism 
and to the operation of legislative bodies abroad. Their knowledge of theoreti- 
cal political rights made them sensitive to the reality that Japan was in fact 
governed by a self-appointed élite. To some sincere liberals a deliberative 
assembly representing the articulate elements of the community was a logical 
consequence of the doctrine of natural rights. To the more opportunistic strains 
of the anti-Sat-Cho coalition the liberal credo was an additional weapon to 
cast at those in control of the government. 

When it became evident that the Meiji oligarchy could not be overthrown by 
direct assault, the dissenting forces tended to congregate in the early political 
parties.* Since the clash with both the Tokugawa and the Restoration govern- 
ment was essentially a struggle among the clans, their dissolution by imperial 
decree could not prevent the continuance of that feudal battle within the frame- 
work of new institutions. Organized by ex-samurai and their henchmen, political 
parties tended to be branches of or supported by influential clans. This feudal 
discoloration helps to explain why dominant leaders gathered their submissive 
flocks about them, generally refusing to collaborate with other groups in good 
faith; it accounts in part for the mystical nationalism which found expression 
in their pronouncements on foreign policy; and it gives notice of the direct 
action by extremists which characterized the parties in the early days of their 
existence. After a few halting steps marked by repression, violence, and fre- 
quent dissolutions of the Diet, two political organizations crystallized: the 
Jiyuto (Liberal party) under the leadership of Itagaki Taisuke and the Kai- 
shint6d (Reform party) founded by Okuma Shigenobu. 

These parties, an innovation not firmly rooted in Japanese political soil, 
were forced to compete with the methods of clansmen and bureaucratsmicch- 
niques which were buttressed by tradition and whose utility had been demon- 
strated in the overthrow of the Tokugawa. The clan oligarchy had remodeled 
its army with rare flashes of Bismarckian genius, and it had perfected a net- 
work of political institutions which consolidated de facto control in the hands 
of a few. Alarmed at the growth of political parties which challenged their 
supremacy, the Meiji rulers restricted the formation, free expression, and inter- 
communication of opposition groups; they dissolved the Diet and forced elec- 
tions which could be manipulated by bribery and police control; and they en- 

*Ibid., Chap. XVI; S. lizawa, Politics and Political Parties in Japan, Toky3d, 1938, 


1-15; K. Hayashida, Nihon Seit6 Shi (History of Japanese Political Parties), Toky3, 
1927, I, 178-81. 
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ticed party leaders into the camp of the government by appointing them to 
second-rate posts in the bureaucracy and by promising ostensible reforms.° 

The political parties, then, were strongly influenced by the nature of the 
governmental force they were fighting and by the diversity of elements that 
merged in their formation. Blocked by a mode of governance in which authority 
might issue from the House of Peers, the Privy Council, military cliques, or 
the genro (elder statesmen), the parties were prevented from engaging the oli- 
garchy at the focus of political power. Given these limitations, it is hardly 
surprising that the early party organizations began to operate within the frame- 
work of their political and cultural legacy and with weapons the membership 
had traditionally utilized. The hierarchical power arrangement of these as- 
sociations concealed a loose confederation of factions, each built around a 
powerful personality whose prestige, often accompanied by money, attracted 
hopeful followers willing to obey the commands of their master.® Mutual dis- 
trust, stemming from feudal allegiances, made the political balance within each 
organization a precarious one as opportunistic leaders shifted their affiliation 
when fortune beckoned; it precluded effective union of all parties against the 
Meiji oligarchy; and it invited intervention by government officials who saw 
that these organizations were pliable instruments which could be used to deter 
threats to their own position or to disturb the balance within their own clan 
councils.’ Participating in this political struggle during the early days of the 
Meiji era were many young men who were to become the leaders of the parties 
at a later day, and the lessons they learned from their feudal masters condi- 
tioned to some extent their political behavior after the turn of the century.° 

By 1913 the pattern had become fairly well established. The party men had 
begun to face the realities of Japanese political life. Both inter-party feuds 
and an institutional arrangement hostile to those who opposed the government 
had deprived the parties of effective political power in their own right. Their 
adherents consequently began to accept the inducements offered by the govern- 
ment, forsaking their principles and seeking an understanding with the clans- 
men. For the opportunists to whom the party creed was merely convenient 
doctrine, there was a promising harvest of subsidies and sinecures; for the 
frustrated liberal, still fired with a zeal for social change, there was at least 


SIbid., 1, 426-7; W. W. McLaren, ‘Japanese Government Documents,’’ Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, XLII, Pt. 1, 495-504, 539-50; E. Uyehara, Political 
Development of Japan, 1867-1909, London, 1910, 95=7. 

®See Y. Ozaki, The Voice of Japanese Democracy, trans. by J. E. De Becker, Yoko- 
hama, 1918, 93=4. 

7K. Hayashida, op. cit., I, 426=7; S. lizawa, op. cit., 17. 

*Future Doéshikai-Kenseikai personalities who were associated with either the 
Jiyuto or the KaishintS included such men as Ozaki Yukio, Oishi Masami, Minoura 
Katsundo, Shimada Saburd, Taketomi Tokitoshi, Takagi Seinen, Takata Sanae, K6no 
Hironaka, Tomita K®djird, and others. Oura Kanetake, Adachi Kenzd, and Shiba Shird 
were politically active during this early period but not in the political parties mentioned. 
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a hope that political office would enable him to salvage a few reforms from a 
governmental system that was adverse to his aims. As one party formed an 
alliance with the forces of bureaucratism,’ its opponent was forced to the sup- 
port of an unloved élite in order to extend its influence and to stay in the political 
race. The outcome was a feverish struggle for the favor of clansmen and gov- 
ernmental officials who soon realized that parties could be manipulated for 
their own aggrandizement. Forces interested in the preservation of the status 
quo thus began to move into the ranks of the new political associations and to 
entice the party men with minor posts in the civil service and promises of in- 
stitutional reform. 


FORMATION OF THE DOSHIKAI 


The heterogeneous character of a Japanese political party was evidenced in 
the formation of the Doshikai by Premier Katsura Taro in 1913.’° In using his 
political influence to attain the premiership for the third time, Katsura had 
alienated both the clans and the parties. Faced with a barrage of opposition in 
the Diet, he was in need of a political weapon to deal effectively with his 
adversaries and to prolong the life of his cabinet. This astute clansman, who 
was said to support mercenaries in all of the parties, was now prepared to mix 
a variety of ingredients in manufacturing a new political compound.” 

The framework of the new structure was the Chzo (Central) Club, an organ- 
ization of questionable ancestry. It reached back to the Teiseito (Imperial 
party), established in 1882 as a bureaucratic party to offset the strength of the 
Jiyut6 and Kaishinto. Looking to Germany for its political creed, the Teiseito 
held that the Emperor, in whom sovereignty resided, should decide all govern- 
mental and constitutional questions. A haven for conservatives and supporters 
of clan government, its membership rolls and those of its successors included 
Shintd priests, public servants of all descriptions, and ultra-nationalists. In 
1905 Katsura united the remnants of the imperialist parties’? into the Daido 


* Apparently Itagaki and a section of his Jiyuto made the first compromise, aiding 
the government of Yamagata Aritomo in the passage of his budget by the lower house 
of the Diet. Yamagata, a leader of Chdshi and a member of the genro, had undertaken 
the construction of a Japanese army. On Ozaki’s hopes of accomplishing reform by af- 
filiation with a political party that controlled the lower house, see Japan Weekly 
Chronicle, Jan. 6, 1910. 

10Katsura, a protege of Yamagata, had become premier twice since 1901. During 
most of his tenure he was supported by the Seiyitikai (Party of the Friends of Con- 
stitutional Government), with roots leading back to the Jiyzto. 

110Qn the formation and composition of the Doshikai, see S. It3, Katdé Komei (Life of 
Kat6 Komei), Tokyd, 1929, I, 685-732; K. Hayashida, op. cit., Il, 161-2, 209=14; T. 
Tachibana, ‘‘Influence of Mitsui and Mitsubishi in Japanese Political and Economic 
Life,’’ China Weekly Review, April 14, 21, 1934; and issues of Japan Weekly Chronicle 
and Japan Weekly Mail. 

12 There is a fine line of continuity extending from the Teiseitd in 1882, the Taiseikai 
(Great Achievement party) in 1890, the Kokumin Kyokai (National Society), the Teiko- 
kutd (Imperialist party) formed by Yamagata in 1899, the Daidd Club, and the Chuo 
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a (Union) Club in order to neutralize the strength of political groups that were 
an opposing him. Its successor, the Chu6 Club, was under the leadership of Oura 
p- Kanetake and Adachi Kenzo, and it attracted politicians of a machine-type, 
al often those addicted to direct action.” 
v= A second element of the new party came from the business community whose 
for princes were rapidly becoming involved in political activity. When the Mit- 
us subishi interests were unable to prevent the government from nationalizing the 
to railways in 1906, they realized that their political influence would have to be 
in- expanded if they were to gain sufficient bargaining power in the Diet to chal- 


lenge the bureaucracy. Sengoku Mitsugu, a relative of the Iwasaki family, and 
Kataoka Naomi, closely connected with the Company, had joined the Kokumintd 
(Nationalist party)** in order to steer the policy of that party toward the po- 
litical goals of their firm. Meeting with little success, they focused their at- 
tention upon the Boshin Club, founded and financed by Toyokawa Rysdhei, a 


in 


ne manager of Mitsubishi, and designed to attract Diet members and business men 
¥: willing to promote the interests of that organization. Its initial success brought 
ze visions of a Mitsubishi party uniting all of the anti-Seiyukai forces under one 

a banner. Katsura’s cry for deliverance from the harassment of the Seiyukai 
~~ seemed a favorable opportunity for the enhancement of Mitsubishi political 
aed influence. Toyokawa lost no time in offering his services to the Premier who 

welcomed the financial support of the Company in the execution of his plan. 

ae A third ingredient of the Doshikai came from a faction of the Kokuminto. 
a This organization as a party had tended to remain aloof from compromises with 


sit the bureaucracy, fighting for vague platform promises but remaining so weak 
politically that the government could afford to overlook it. After years of po- 
si litical famine, a faction under the leadership of Oishi Masami, Kono Hironaka, 


ded y Taketomi Tokitoshi, Shimada Sabur6, and Minoura Katsundo**® became dis- 


>rn- 


In satisfied with the impotence of their association. By 1913 these men were 
ids persuaded to leave the Kokumint6, Sengoku acting as Katsura’s contact man 
in the transaction.** 
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ae Club, The moving spirits of these associations were Sassa Tomofusa, Saigd Takamori,— °° 

ken 


Shinagawa Yajird, Miura Gord, and others. They were all well known for their drum- 
"af beating nationalism, their manipulation of sdshi, and their resort to violence. 
ekly 13Qura, an unpopular police official and head of the Chao Club, was something of a 
. hatchet man for Katsura, keeping a list of publicists and politicians marked for arrest. 
ang Adachi, a protege of Sassa, had also been associated with the imperialist parties, and 
— was implicated in the assassination of the Korean Queen. 
The Kaishintd, after several transformations, had become the Kokuminto, the 


le of party with which Count Okuma had long been associated. 

; T. *SAll of these leaders had been associated with the early political parties which 
err! demanded concessions from the Meiji oligarchy. In 1907 Okuma, under fire from these 
ticle 


malcontents, left the presidency of his party, and this faction sought rapprochement 
pry. with the second Katsura cabinet. Failing in this venture, Oishi and his group returned 
pikai to the Kokuminto fold and bided their time. 

2iko- ©The fact that Oishi and some of his cohorts had close association with Mitsubishi 
Chiao and that the group had once supported Katsura made the transition easier. Y. Take- 
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A fourth stream in the new movement came from the bureaucracy, marking for 
some their first formal association with the so-called ‘‘anti-clan’’ parties. In- 
cluded in this group were Gord Shimpei, a protégé of Yamagata; Nakash@ji Ren, 
a member of the House of Peers; Hamaguchi Yuko, an associate of Got6; 
Wakatsuki Reijir6, an official in the Finance Office; Kato Komei, a career man 
in the Foreign Office; and others who had been trained for service in the 
government.’” 

It was Katsura’s hope that he could unite these divergent groups—predatory 
adventurers and ultra-nationalists inclined toward the use of strong-arm methods, 
the business element, the military and civilian bureaucracy, and the potentially 
liberal strain of party men who had been associated with the Jiy#to and Kai- 
shinto in the early days of Meijiminto a working synthesis that would enable 
him to remain in power. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


With an association of so many unassimilated and competing factions, it 
was perhaps inevitable that there would occur within it a fierce struggle for 
control of the organization from its inception through the several stages of its 
development. The party had been organized for a purpose and by a coterie of 
men hardly consecrated to the democratic ideal. The party faction from the 
Kokuminto, some adherents of which tended to think in terms of their liberal 
creed, found itself outnumbered by three other strains, with its competitors 
conveniently placed in the more strategic positions. The committee in charge 
of the formation of the Doshikai was composed of Chao Club members, Mit- 
subishi men, and bureaucrats. At the time of Katsura’s illness and death, the 
administration of its affairs fell into the hands of a board of directors on which 
the party element was in the minority, and its representation in the councils 
of the organization tended to diminish as the association grew from infancy to 
adolescence. 

From the time of the inaugural ceremony internecine strife threatened the 
life of the Doshikai. It was the skillful conciliation of Katsura which had, in 
the formative days of the party, blocked a Chudist move to exclude the Koku- 





koshi says that the faction had_been linked with Katsura since 1907 when the Premier 
had ordered them to ostracize Okuma. Prince Saionji, Ky6to, 1933, 245. Shimada said 
that the seceders had asked for the appointment of civilians to the service portfolios 
in the cabinet as a condition for their support, and that Katsura had agreed in principle. 
Japan Weekly Mail, Jan. 25, 1913. Apparently Katsura intended to use the Kokuminto 
men, and any others who could be persuaded, to reenforce the Chao Club which he 
dominated. 

17The line between the bureaucratic stream and the business element is blurred, 
since some members of the former group were closely connected with Mitsubishi. On 
Xat8’s entrance into the Doshikai, see S. It5, op. cit., I, 719=32. 
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minto men from the organization, and Oishi, Shimada, and their group had in- 
sisted upon establishing an office of their own rather than having to remain in 
the same room with their antagonists. When Count Kat6 was selected for the 
presidency, an appointment which met with the approval of most of the Oishi 
faction,** Oura, Gotd, and the Chad men expressed their displeasure. In the 
ensuing struggle some of Katsura’s closest friends, including Gotd and Naka- 
shoji, withdrew from the organization. The residue, however, consisted of more 
than a nucleus of the men who had long been associated with the old political 
parties. The bulk of the Chao Club, some of the bureaucrats, and the Mitsubishi 
clique remained in the Doshikai, and they sat beside the party men at the 
council table, gradually extending their control over the organization. 

Differences in aims and methods and disappointment over the slim crop of 
political influence they were able to harvest did little to encourage the recon- 
ciliation of the Jiyutd-KaishintO men with their associates in the Doshikai 
and the Kenseikai. Ozaki Yukio welcomed an opportunity to press charges 
against the unpopular Oura at the first sign of political corruption,’® and the 
party men blamed their leadership when attempts at reform or the attainment of 
office ended in failure. On a few occasions it was suggested that Kato resign 
from the presidency of the organization and turn over his responsibilities to a 
board of directors on which the malcontents would have a louder voice. How- 
ever, disillusionment, for reasons soon to be suggested, overtook them, and 
some of the liberals who had led the fight for reform in the early days of Meiji 
severed their connections with the Kenseikai.*° 


DEFEAT OF THE PARTY LIBERAL 


Katsura had brought into the Doshikai bureaucrats skilled in the art of gov- 
ernment, business men who were experts in finance and administration, and 


18Oishi and Katd had been old friends, the former acting as Katsura’s intermediary 
in bringing the Count into the new party. On the conflict between the Chad men and the 
Kokuminto seceders, see Japan Weekly Chronicle, Mar. 13, 1913. 

*9Oishi and Ozaki, who supported the Doshikai during the Okuma ministry, had been 
displeased at the proposed selection of Oura for the post of Home Minister and his 
eventual appointment on the eve of the 1915 election. Oishi resigned from the party 
and disappeared from overt political life. In later years he appears to have lost faith 
in party government and spoke of the advantages of non-party cabinets. In 1914 Katd 
was criticized for having secured the appointment of bureaucrats to official positions 
to the exclusion of party men. See Meiji Taisho Shi (History of the Meiji-Taishd Eras), 
VI Seiji Hen (Politics), 308-9; S. It6, op. cit., Il, 8&9; Japan Weekly Chronicle, june 
22, 1922. 

20The Oishi faction had attempted to alter the rules of the party in 1906-7 with the 
object of transferring the power wielded by the president to a council so that it could 
make its bid for the favor of Katsura. Ibid., July 3, 1913. Shimada Saburd and Ozaki 
Yukio both left the Kenseikai over the question of manhood suffrage. Shimada’s inter- 
mittent absences from the party conclaves exhibited his dissatisfaction with the lead- 
ership of the organization. 
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Chidists who understood the operation of political machines. These new- 
comers to political parties, generally lacking the passion for party government 
that had infused the ranks of the J iyutd-Kaishinto liberals, nevertheless were 
able to gain virtual control of the organization. Ozaki® offers the following 
explanation for the failure of the party men to make effective use of their po- 
litical machinery: 


...both of them (the parties) are led and governed by bureaucratic ex-officials; organ- 
izers and original leaders keeping second or third-rate positions. They could not com- 
pete in administrative ability with ex-officials who were brought up in the bureaucracy; 
so they meekly resigned their position and welcomed ex-officials as their leaders. 


Leadership in social movements had not given to the party man the type of 
administrative experience that fitted him for successful competition with the 
bureaucrat for high government posts. Moreover, Yamagata’s tightening of the 
civil service rules tended to exclude the party man from public office, prevent- 
ing him from gaining real experience in the field. The brief tenure of the inex- 
perienced party politicians in the early days of the Meiji era had demonstrated 
their lack of discipline and constructive talent. Consequently they tended to 
become dependent upon bureaucrats and business leaders, losing prestige that 
shifted to men who already commanded the awe of the common man. 

The extension of the franchise in 1919 and 1925 placed a premium upon 
large-scale political organization, encouraging the recognition of leaders who 
controlled machines and whose influence extended into the local areas. En- 
trance into the oligarchy of the association was thus gained largely because a 
party captain controlled a sizeable following rather than because of the views 
he held or the statesmanlike qualities he possessed. As a consequence power 
in the party tended more and more to gravitate into the hands of those who 
worked continuously with the day-to-day affairs of the association, those whose 
independent sources of strength were based upon personal relationships, and 
those whose prestige and money were ample enough to lubricate the machinery 
of the organization. Not only devoid of administrative experience, Shimada, 
Kono, and their colleagues generally lacked the large political machines that 
men like Adachi had perfected, and they found themselves deficient in the 
prestige and financial backing that come with indispensability and political 
success. Inadequate in the prerequisites for political advancement, they were 
compelled to relinquish the control of their organization to bureaucratic leader- 


***Constitutional Government in Japan,’’ Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Japan Society of London, 1931-2, 35. See also R. Senzoku, ‘‘Seitd Shinri Tojin Konjo”’ 
(‘‘Psychology of Political Parties and the Characteristics of the Party Man’’), Chuo 
og ge 1917; Japan Weekly Mail, Jan. 16, 1915; Japan Weekly Chronicle, April 
3, 3 . 
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ship, delivering themselves into the hands of potential premiers such as Ka- 
tsura, Kato, Wakatsuki, and Hamaguchi. 

The bureaucratic and business strains of the Kenseikai were inclined to- 
ward a conservative and cautious approach in politics. Any liberal potential in 
the bourgeois challenge to clan power was to a degree circumscribed by the 
simultaneous conflict between capital and labor. While business groups might 
aid the cause of reform by occasionally defying the governmental oligarchy, 
they tended to unite with the bureaucrats against the threat of organized labor. 
The leaders of the Kenseikai, closely allied with the business community, 
were apparently conscious of that same dilemma. They might criticize the 
genro while out of office, but once their cabinets had been installed, they be- 
came reluctant to risk their newly-won position by antagonizing entrenched 
forces in the House of Peers, the genro, or the Privy Council. Popular thoughts, 
they believed, ought to be guided into ‘‘proper’’ channels; voting privileges 
were to-be extended slowly; strike leaders were to be punished; labor parties 
were to be carefully watched; and Japan’s economi¢ position was to be pre- 
served by an abundant supply of cheap labor. Of course, the stirring social 
and political consciousness of the 1920’s had to be reckoned with. Conces- 
sions were forced from a reluctant leadership which became unwillingly con- 
verted to the cause of manhood suffrage and Peers reform. But their outlook 
tended to be aristocratic in tone, their concessions capable of qualification 
and control.” 

The conservatively-inclined, scattered strategically throughout the upper 
stratum of the Kenseikai hierarchy, tended to look favorably upon those who 
could aid them politically in their drive for power and those whose political 
and social philosophy coincided with their own. Eleventh-hour entrants into 
party organizations, they were questionable converts to the principle of party 
government. As ‘‘bureaucrats turned party men,’’ they were disposed to the 
gradualist type of reform, distrustful of party politics and the more rapid, pro- 
gressive change that had occupied the minds of many of the men who had 
worked in the ranks of the Jiyi#t6 and Kaishint6. The indifference of the Ken- 
seikai leaders toward the old party liberal was quite evident from the appoint- 
ments they made when their organization was chosen to form a cabinet. They 
generally passed over the men of non-bureaucratic lineage when important 
posts in the government had to be filled. Their ministries were, as a conse- 
quence, inclined to be bureaucratic in composition, character, and spirit. Even 
Okuma could justify his retention of non-party appointees on the ground that 


2See S. td, op. cit., 1, 42=3; II, 340, 491, 565-6; S. Washio ‘'The House of Peers,”’ 
Trans-Pacific, Aug. 23, 1924; Japan Weekly Chronicle, Jan. 30, 1919, Jan. 8, 1920; 
Japan Times and Mail, Mar. 18, 1921; and other newspapers during this period. 
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their knowledge of executive matters was indispensable. Such tactics encouraged 
frequent groundswells of criticism from the common membership of the organ- 
ization, inviting schism, opportunism, and defection.” 


STRATEGY OF THE KENSEIKAI LEADERSHIP 


What were the techniques utilized by the more conservative leaders of the 
Kenseikai to consolidate their control of the organization? 

As has often been true of Western political groupings, those who manipulated 
the party machinery advocated and sought to maintain a highly centralized type 
of organization. Generally important posts were filled and crucial policy de- 
cisions made behind closed doors by an oligarchy composed of factious lieu- 
tenants, each of whom was sustained by an independent source of strength. 
The members of this clique were adverse to changes in the organizational 
status quo unless a political advantage could be gained by the accretion of 
splinter groups or unless they were threatened by serious defection. The ac- 
cent was upon hierarchy and. disciplineindispensables, it was argued, if a 
united front were to be presented to a centralized opposition and the total 
force of the party brought to bear upon a given political situation. Conse- 
quently, those in control sought to perpetuate their power, calling the cadence 
for the whole organization. 

When the Kenseikai was formed, it was agreed that the Regulations should 
provide for the direct election of the president and directors by the annual 
party conference, but the founding committee felt that it ought to be known 
beforehand who would be chosen.”* As a matter of historical fact, the principal 
officials of the Kenseikai were carefully selected prior to the convocation of 
the party’s legislative body, the vote of the latter being little more than the 
formal ratification of a consensus already reached by de facto powers, after 
secret jockeying for position by jealous factions. The ]iyuzt6-Kaishint6 element 
was generally outnumbered in party councils; none of this group ever suc- 
ceeded to the presidency of the association; its members were largely over- 
looked when it came to important cabinet appointments. Their voices stilled 
in Kenseikai caucuses, the old party liberals tended to be ‘‘elevated’’ to ad 
viserships or dropped from the roster of the organization. 

43See S. Itd, op. cit., I, 41, Il, 4-8; S. Washio, ‘‘The Dilemma Faced by the ‘Katd 
Ministry,’’ Trans-Pacific, June 28, 1924; ‘‘New Tokyo Mayor,’’ Japan Advertiser, July 
22, 1926; Japan Weekly Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1916. T. Baba reported that Katd had 
originally opposed the entrance of Ozaki into the Okuma cabinet and then secured his 
appointment to a minor post. Ibid., April 3, 1930. Dissatisfied job-seekers were in- 
clined to blame the Kenseikai leadership, especially Katd, for the paucity of employ- 
ment opportunities. See newspapers for March=April 1914, June-July 1924, and August 
1925. For an example of Jatent anti-bureaucratic sentiment in the Kenseikai, see Japan 


Times and Mail, June 29, 1920. 
24K. Yokoyama, Kenseikai Shi (History of the Kenseikai) Téky5, 1926, 8=15. 
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The controlling clique in the upper echelons of the party structure sought 
to retain its power by vetoing schemes of amalgamation with other political groups 
that they could not fashion on their own terms. Several proposals for coalition 
with other factions, initiated or supported by men of Jiyiét6-Kaishintd deriva- 
tion, were brushed aside by the oligarchy as being ‘‘premature,’’ or necessi- 
tating ‘‘further study.’’** When the tide drifted toward amalgamation, the Ken- 
seikai strategists skilfully urged the retention of the presidential system of 
party organization rather than diffusing power among members of a board of 
managers. In 1923, for example, the party captains sensed the strong senti- 
ment for coalition and expressed their willingness to acquiesce in a plan of 
union if the presidential system were kept intact. Malcontents, who were urging 
the amalgamation and were interested in the managerial type of organization, 
caught a glimpse of reality in the veiled threat of Kato Komei, the president of 
the Kenseikai: if the single executive were to be replaced by the plural sys- 
tem, the relations which had heretofore existed between the party and himself 
(and, incidentally, the financial resources of Mitsubishi) would undergo a rapid 
change. Within a month the amalgamation scheme was rejected by formal vote 
of those in charge of the party headquarters.** Ozaki charged on several oc- 
casions that the expenditure of party funds was generally hidden from the 
ordinary member=-a secret known only to the president and his confidants. 

Making the basic decisions in matters of personnel and policy, the leaders 
of the Kenseikai sought to impose their resolution upon the rest of the organ- 
ization by rigid discipline and subordination. Arguing that only a militant as- 
sociation could match the strategy of the government and opposition parties, 
they insisted upon a relation of command-obedience to mold their machine into 
an efficient fighting unit in its struggle for political power. The consensus 
that emerged from negotiations among the leaders of competing factions gen- 
erally had the effect of a caucus decision, formally ratified by Kenseikai 
M.P.s who were expected to vote accordingly in the Diet or be expelled from 
the party for their independent activities. Kato let it be known that the mem- 
bers of his organization would be allowed to express their individual opinions 
only up to the time that the party resolution was passed. Once the matter had 
been ‘‘decided,’’ his underlings could speak only in support of a decision that 
had generally been made by a few leaders at the top of the party hierarchy. To 
ward off criticism from without and within his own association, Okuma as 
premier attempted to place a halo of sanctity around the policy of his semi- 


25See S. It5, op, cit., II, 11-12; Japan Weekly Chronicle, Mar. 30, 1922; and issues 
of the Osaka Mainichi for Nov. 1923. 

76©On some of the discussion of the two systems of party organization, see S. Ito, 
op. cit., Il, 231-3, 440-52; Osaka Mainichi, Dec. 4-7, 1923; Japan Advertiser, April 
25, 1927. Sometimes the creation of a board of managers was suggested when there 
was lack of agreement on who should head the coalition. 
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Doshikai cabinet by suggesting that his ministry had been the choice of the 
Emperor, adverse comment being contrary to the wishes of His Majesty. 

The conservative leaders of the Kenseikai were, for the most part, able to 
retain positions of dominance in their organization because they knew when to 
retreat during periods of political adversity. Endowed with an ability to detect 
social unrest and party dissension, they begrudgingly granted concessions and 
made compromises, and then they sought to direct the policy of the association 
within the remodeled framework. In an effort to reverse the political fortunes 


of their ‘‘ 


out’’ party and to neutralize the criticism of their underlings, the 
Kenseikai policy-makers occasionally bowed to the popular enthusiasm which 
malcontents within their own organization had helped to stir up. The reluctant 
concessions of the party coterie on the manhood suffrage question were an 
excellent illustration of its attempt to hold Kenseikai lines intact.2” The en- 
listment of new voters into the ranks of the association appealed not only to 
those members who were out to improve the lot of the common man, but also to 
those party captains who were interested in marketable issues so long as 
those issues were not pushed beyond the stage of theoretical discussion. 
Moving very gradually from an unwillingness to ‘‘let the beggars vote’’ to a 
more liberal position that needled cautious cabinets, many of the Kenseikai 
leaders became unwilling converts to the movement for manhood suffrage, 
harnessing their organization to a cause that promised to give them added 
strength. Out of office they likewise flirted with such convenient issues as 
the reduction of military budgets, reform of the House of Peers, and the re- 
placement of army and navy men by civilians in the service portfolios of the 
cabinet. 

Even though committed to important reforms as the spearhead of a vociferous 
opposition, the Kenseikai leaders in office were generally unwilling to chal- 
lenge the entrenched forces of conservatism which considered the guardian- 
ship of Japanese life and thought their sacred duty. To have insisted upon the 
enactment of reforms so recently espoused would have risked the life of their 
ministries, inviting criticism from those factions in their own party whose pri- 
mary interest was political power. The clique in control of Kenseikai affairs 
could best secure its own position by dodging issues and avoiding crises, 
rather than by bowing to the demands of a minority which demanded more than 
promises of gradual reform. 

The political dynamics of the Kenseikai represented a deviation from the 
general pattern of their Western counterpart, for rarely in the West were new- 


27The complexities of shifting Kenseikai policy on the suffrage question are briefly 
presented in K. Yokoyama, op. cit., passim; S. Itd, op. cit., Il, 328-43, 576=95; K. 
Hayashida, op. cit., Il, 267-85. One can get additional information about the party 
politics involved in this important issue by investigating the newspapers of this period. 
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comers who had gained prestige in other areas able to gain and maintain ef- 
fective control of political parties. It was to be expected that those Kenseikai 
men who had been connected with the parties in the early struggle against 
clan control would not remain passive while their vehicle was coming under 
the domination of men of alien background and divergent aims. Although hampered 
by an oligarchical party structure and political institutions designed to curb 
overt competition, Ozaki, Shimada, Minoura, and their associates frequently 
bolted party lines and carried their struggle beyond the doors of the caucus 
room. For an individual or a group to press for voting rights, to condemn bu- 
reaucratic control, and to denounce the curtailment of basic freedoms in a 
culture which emphasized individual and group conformity was to exhibit a 
type of primitive liberal thought fighting for expression in the face of sacred 
tradition. The men of Meiji party descent who entered the Doshikai-Kenseikai 
and the younger recruits who joined them in the 1920’s were not always con- 
sistent in action or united in approach. Sometimes the promise of power over- 
shadowed the zeal for reform; often corruption was exposed or a reform sub- 
mitted to embarrass an opposing ministry. The Kenseikai dissenters could 
well point the way to substantive reform, for they generally enjoyed the luxury 
of irresponsibility even when their own party was in nominal control of the 
government. Nevertheless it is significant that criticism was made and change 
suggested, for the mere espousal of liberal principles enabled some to take 
root, forcing concessions from the ruling oligarchy. 


STRATEGY OF THE PARTY LIBERAL 


What techniques could be used by disheartened politicos whose organization 
was beyond their control? 

The disillusioned minority tended to agitate for a decentralized type of 
political organization. Occasionally those who were dissatisfied with the 
leadership of the Kenseikai called for the direct election of the president and 
the board of directors according to the letter of the party constitution. Some- 
times they demanded that the rank and file of party members be given a greater 
voice in the determination of Kenseikai policy. When the oligarchy turned down 
a scheme for union with splinter groups in 1923, it was suggested that the de- 
cision be entrusted to a plebiscite in which the parliamentary membership 
would participate. In an attempt to shelve the president of the party—action 
motivated either by dissatisfaction with his ‘‘autocratic methods’’ or by a 
realization that he was persona non grata with the genro6—the malcontents 
occasionally suggested the plural executive type of organization. The adoption 
of this plan would have enabled their men to exert a greater influence in the 
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directorate, at the same time allowing the president, who would also be one of 
the managers, to step aside without serious injury to his prestige.”* 

On several occasions during the existence of the Kenseikai the old party 
faction was involved in schemes to unite their organization with splintered 
opposition groups, a device calculated to increase in some measure their 
bargaining power with the reigning clique.”* Some of the adherents of the 
Jiyutd-Kaishint@ strain pressured for an amalgamation with anti-government 
elements in 1916, exhibiting displeasure at attempts to compromise with the 
cabinet of Count Terauchi Seiki. Ozaki, Shimada, and some of their followers, 
who were becoming alienated from the Kenseikai on the question of manhood 
suffrage, supported a coalition movement in 1922, and the old party faction 
was involved in the drive for fusion which reached its climax a year later. 
There is some evidence which argues that the 1923 amalgamation plan was in 
part initiated and generally supported by men who were demanding a more 
liberal franchise law. When the dissenters were rebuffed by excuse, delay, 
and ‘agreement in principle,’’ disaffection could hardly be contained within 
the bounds of the party headquarters. Frequent were the protests against oli- 
garchical decisions which the defeated politicians challenged as being con- 
trary to the will of the common man of their organization.*° 

Perhaps the most common method of exhibiting displeasure at the Kenseikai 
leadership, and certainly the most farereaching in its effect upon Japanese 
politics in the 1920’s, was by an appeal to the liberal creed of the associa- 
tion—-a set of beliefs to which even the conservative leaders were forced to 
pay lip service during eras of political poverty. Even the sincere liberals 
themselves occasionally succumbed to the temptations of power and expedi- 
ency, departing from their professed principles. But the mere espousal of re- 
forms of liberal content enabled important ideas to develop at least small 
roots. Significantly enough, the Kenseikai had to talk in terms of those liberal 


28See, for example, Trans-Pacific, Sept. 29, 1928; Osaka Mainichi, Dec. 6 and Dec. 
7, 1923, June 25, 1924; S. Itd, op. cit., Il, 446; Japan Weekly Chronicle, July 3, 1913; 
Japan Weekly Mail, April 25, 1914; and Japan Advertiser, April 25, 1927. The mana- 
gerial system was, of course, also suggested when bargaining for leadership had reached 
an impasse, but the factors mentioned above were often present. 

2° The agitation for coalition was generally one of complex motivations. Some Ken- 
seikai members were interested in fusion to make more easy the transition to a cabinet 
formed by their party when the existing government was defeated. Some wanted to oust 
Kat6 because he had antagonized the genro, supposedly making remote his chances of 
becoming premier. It is the writer’s contention that on some of these questions the 
party liberal, often exhibiting an anti-bureaucratic bias, had hopes of improving his 
own position in the party, as well as accomplishing some of the reforms he was advo- 
cating, by such amalgamation ventures. 

5°See S. It5, op. cit, Il, 11-14; Japan Daily Mail, Oct. 6, 1916, Jan. 12, 1917; S. 
Washio, ‘Why Terauchi is Doomed,” Japan Advertiser, Feb. 23, 1918; issues of Osaka 
Mainichi for Nov. 1923; K. Hayashida, op. cit., Il, 2803. 
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principles, and an appeal to the publicized aims of the organization was one 
device that men seeking a voice in party affairs could use against their leaders 
who were silencing them. Their manipulation of some of the important issues 
of the era is worthy of a brief examination. 

At the time that Kat6 and his headquarters staff were calling the idea of 
manhood suffrage a ‘‘leap into darkness,’’ Ozaki, Shimada, K6no, and their 
colleagues were petitioning for a liberalization of the franchise regulations. 
Insisting upon voting qualifications which ranged from tax payments of ¥3 
and ¥2 to the requirement that the prospective voter be ‘‘leading an independ- 
ent life,’’ the party leaders constantly brought pressure to bear upon the per- 
sistent suffragists, urging them to adhere to the caucus resolutions and to re- 
frain from independent action in the Diet. Several Kenseikai members left the 
organization because of the conservative stand of their party on this question; 
others were expelled for their recalcitrant attitudes. Ozaki and other enthusi- 
astic devotees of the cause conducted extensive speaking tours to take their 
case to areas outside Toky6. They held frequent meetings among themselves 
to protest the suffrage policy of those in charge of the party machinery. Kato 
and his men, while out of office, were finally forced to concede the principle 
of franchise expansion—a commitment they could hardly afford to ignore when 
they formed a coalition government in 1924.4 

After 1920 the question of military expenditures also demonstrated the split 
between the men of party background and the ruling powers of the Kenseikai. 
Begging forgiveness for the part he played inthe passage of the army increments 
bill during the tenure of the Okuma ministry, Ozaki, supported by a small 
nucleus of reformers, argued in party caucuses for the reduction of military 
expenditures. Censure by the headquarters staff was followed by more speak- 
ing tours, after which the dissentients returned to party conclaves, eventually 
defying the oligarchy by sponsoring independent resolutions in the Diet. Dur- 
ing one riotous session sixty-six members of the organization committed the 
sin of disloyalty by refusing to vote either for or against an Ozaki motion for 
the reduction of naval armaments, even though party leaders were solidly in 
favor of building eight dreadnaughts and battle cruisers. On several occasions 
during the early 1920’s, the party strain of the Kenseikai promoted plans to 

310n the expulsion of Ozaki and Tagawa, see K. Yokoyama, op. cit., 316=18. For 
examples of the conflict between the advocates of manhood suffrage without qualifica- 
tion and the leaders of the Kenseikai, see Japan Advertiser, Nov. 18, 1919, July 2, 
1920; S. Washio, ‘Viscount T. Katd and his Ministry,’’ Trans-Pacific, June 14, 1924; 
and issues of Japan Times and Mail and Japan Weekly Chronicle for March and April, 
1921. See also S. Itd, op. cit., Il, 328-43. It8 is of the opinion that Katd had become 
converted to the idea of manhood suffrage by mid-1919 but was withholding his opinion 
until the rest of the ‘‘gradualist’’ school had become convinced of the need. This, 


however, is questionable. Some of Katd’s words and deeds after that date would still 
tend to place him in the conservative camp on the issue. 
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make civilians eligible to hold the service portfolios in the cabinet, to ap- 
point civilians to head the administration of the colonies, and to abolish the 
Army General Staff and the Board of Field Marshals and Fleet Admirals.*? 

There were other tenets of the Kenseikai creed which taxed the unity of the 
organization. Some of the liberals had long urged a reform in the composition 
and power of the House of Peers. This chamber, capable of blocking the legis- 
lation of the more representative lower house, was conservative in complexion, 
adverse to democratic advances, and hostile to many projects advocated by 
the political parties. The zenith of the movement was reached in 1924, the 
“reform of the Peers’’ becoming a rallying cry for the Kenseikai, Seiyukai, 
and KokumintO campaigning jointly against the ‘‘clan cabinet’’ of Premier 
Kiyoura Keigo in the election of that year. After the installation of Kat6 in 
office following the coalition victory at the polls, some of the party militants 
censured the leadership for its reluctance to carry out the reforms that had 
been promised. The Kenseikai headquarters was unable to suppress a repre- 
sentation initiated by Minoura reminding the government of its commitment to a 
substantive overhauling of the upper chamber.** Although Okuma’s defense of 
a free press reached back to the early days of the Meiji era, his tour of duty 
as premier was marked by an overdose of repressive decrees. This restrictive 
legislation met with the objection of journalists Shimada, Minoura, and Kono 
who called upon their leaders to refrain from the use of such tactics. Rumblings 
of discontent could likewise be heard as men of liberal tendency urged the 
repeal of Article 17 of the Police Regulations to permit the legal recognition 
of labor unions, and they challenged the proposal of the Peace Preservation 
Law designed to curb the formation and restrict the activities of ‘‘radical’’ 
organizations. 


KENSEIKAI FACTIONALISM IN RETROSPECT 


The split between the ruling clique of the Kenseikai and the vociferous 
minority of Jiyutd-Kaishint6 men, supported by a thin accretion of younger 
liberals, had some effect upon Japanese politics in the era of Taisho. The 
schismatic murmuring that emanated from the Tokyo headquarters was one 
factor in the growing political consciousness of the ordinary citizen that ex- 


32 Qzaki’s repentance for his part in the creation of the two army divisions for use in 
Korea in 1914 is recorded in Japan Weekly Chronicle, Sept. 23, 1920. On the military 
question consult summaries of Diet Proceedings in ibid. for this period. See also 
Japan Times and Mail, Feb. 1921. 

33Qn this aspect of the Peers issue, see S. Itd, op. cit., Il, 490-2, 563-7; K. Yoko- 
yama, op. cit., 684; Diet Proceedings, Japan Weekly Chronicle, July 24, 1924; S. 
Washio, ‘‘The House of Peers,’’ Trans-Pacific, Aug. 23, 1924. The Seiyzkai, of course, 
was pressing for action on the Peers question to embarrass Katd with members of his 
own party and the bureaucracy, as well as to wring concessions from him as the price 
of their support in the coalition. 
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acted concessions from the disturbed bureaucracy in the government. By voic- 
ing the Kenseikai credo, regardless of motivation, the party malcontents helped 
to force the organization, especially when it had relinquished the reins of 
government, to an espousal of liberal reform, at least liberal for a Japan so 
recently emerged from feudalism. The struggle within the ranks of the Ken- 
seikai was at least partly responsible for some noteworthy legislation being 
placed on the statute books. 

There were, however, restraints upon the potential liberalism of the Ken- 
seikai dissenters which detracted from the total effectiveness of their dissent. 
Not all of the party liberals took a progressive stand on all issues, although 
they tended to be cohesive in their attitudes toward many of the problems 
which faced Japan during this era. Furthermore, there were significant lags in 
the fight waged by the party men. Ozaki, Shimada, and their colleagues reached 
the nadir of their liberalism during the tenure of the Okuma cabinet, protesting 
against the introduction into the Diet of measures aimed at the clarification of 
individual rights and aiding the passage of expanded military budgets—actions 
they were later to regret. The effectiveness of their political activity was 
likewise hindered by their commitment to a mystical nationalism, evidenced 
by a concern for the ‘‘progress of the nation’s destiny,’’ a belief in the ‘‘su- 
perior characteristics’’ of the Japanese people, and in chauvinistic demands 
for a strong policy of intervention on the continent. At the time of the Nanking 
‘tincident’’** in 1913, some members of the party faction called for more vig- 
orous action, in contrast with the conciliatory attitude of Count Katé. Oishi, 
who earlier had criticized the government for not having annexed Korea sooner, 
was convinced that the Foreign Office had missed a splendid opportunity for 
intervention, the mild stand of the cabinet bordering on cowardice. Ozaki on 
one occasion urged that ill-executed deeds in China be concealed, lest their 
publication result in serious injury to the Japanese state. Taketomi had op- 
posed the internationalization of the German colonies, and Shimada, who noted 
that Japan’s participation in the war had enabled her to secure rights and 
interests in the East and to extend her influence in the South Seas, argued that 
the position of his nation in Shantung was indisputable. Even while the Ken- 
seikai as a party was censuring the military for having committed troops to 
Siberia in 1918, the liberals, among others, were unceasing in their demands 
for the retention of the Shantung concessions as the ‘“‘fruits of victory,’’ their 
chauvinistic utterances being scarcely distinguishable from those that re- 
sounded from the councils of the patriotic societies.** Party men who bowed 


54During the pillaging of Nanking by the forces of Yuan Shih K’ai, Japanese citizens 
took refuge in the consulate. When some of them ventured outside the bounds of Japa- 
nese jurisdiction, they were murdered by Chinese soldiers. In the ensuing fray Japa- 
nese troops were assaulted and the flag torn into shreds. 

35For statements of these nationalistic pronouncements see Diet Proceedings re- 
ported in Japan Weekly Chronicle, Feb. 2, 1911; ibid., June 6, 1918, Feb. 13, 1919, 
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before the national “‘polity’’ were crippled in their efforts to strike at the 
power of the military clans, the repressive police laws, and the narrow voting 
privileges.*® 

That the Kenseikai was under the control of men of conservative inclination 
had a marked effect upon the structure, personnel, policy, and operation of the 
party itself. If a sincere liberal were elected as an independent, he remained 
impotent in the Diet. If he joined a major party, he was bound and gagged; if 
he broke that bondage, he was expelled from the organization. A political 
party which had driven the liberals from its ranks, frowning upon new leaders 
whose attitudes broke sharply with the past, could hardly accomplish much in 
the way of effective reform when it came to power. These facts become of 
major importance in the light of Japan’s needs during those promising but fate- 
ful years. Failure to deal effectively with the problems that faced the nation in 
this era led to the discrediting of political parties and the subsequent shift in 
political gravity toward other agencies of government. 





Sept. 29, 1921; Japan Advertiser, May 2, 1919; and Japan Weekly Mail, Sept. and 
Oct. 1913. 


3®Historicus, ‘‘The Political Outlook,’’ Japan Weekly Chronicle, Oct. 23, 1913. 
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IV. COMMENTARY 
NOBUTAKA IKE 


Stanford University 


T HE preceding articles deal with disparate topics; yet they have in common 
an underlying theme. They are all concerned, either implicitly or explicitly, 
with some aspect of political power, the central problem of political science. 

Mr. Wilson’s essay touches on the institutional aspect of power in the early 
days of the Meiji state. The author is correct in viewing the Seitaisho as a 
step in the search for a suitable governmental structure, but there is some 
doubt as to whether one can say, as he does, that the ‘‘void’’ created by the 
destruction of the Shogunate was ‘“‘finally and satisfactorily’’ filled in 1889. 
Certainly Prince Ito Hirobumi was not convinced that the Meiji constitution 
would necessarily solve the problems of governing the nation. In 1888 he told 
the Privy Council, which was then considering his draft, that he could not pre- 
dict whether a constitution would be helpful or harmful, but that since the 
feudal system had been abolished for more than twenty years, there was no 
other way to operate the state except through a constitution. Subsequent history 
shows that the political structure resting on the constitution had many unwork- 
able features and that in a sense the Japanese have been trying to this very 
day to fill the void. 

The most interesting feature of the Seitaisho is the provisions for the sepa- 
ration of powers. In order to explain the presence of these provisions, it is 
necessary to emphasize, more than Mr. Wilson has done, that the Meiji Res- 
toration was the work of a coalition, which gave rise to fears on the part of 
some factions in the coalition that either Satsuma or Choshu might set up a 
neo-Shogunate. At the time of the establishment of the Seitaisho, moreover, the 
new regime, which was weak financially and militarily, was still engaged in a 
civil war with the Tokugawa armies. This made it imperative that it secure as 
many allies as it could from among the rural landlord class, the merchants, and 
the feudal nobility. Under these circumstances, it is understandable that the 
leaders thought it good politics to at least pay lip service to the idea of a 
state in which power would be divided. 

But as the author brings out, these provisions were virtually nullified by 
the way in which personnel to fill the posts created by the Seitaisho was chosen. 
The Japanese are most adept at subverting institutions in this manner, and Mr. 
Wilson shows a good understanding of Japanese politics in delving into the 
personnel aspect of government. Indeed some suggestive trends might appear 
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if he were to pursue this part of the study further, looking for kinship ties and 
other personal connections which might have existed among those who occupied 
high positions in this period. 

Mr. Jansen’s essay considers the problem of political power and its relation 
to nationalism. Oi Kentard, who belonged to the left wing of the Jiyitd, espoused 
a program which, if adopted, would have distributed political and economic 
power rather widely. In this sense he was a liberal. At the same time Oi favored 
a strong foreign policy, and this nationalistic strand in Oi’s thought, Mr. Jansen 
believes, weakened his liberalism, for even though Oi and the anti-liberals in 
the government differed widely in their domestic programs, they shared the 
same goals in foreign policy. 

It may be stated as a general proposition that liberalism and nationalism 
generally pull in different directions. Liberalism emphasizes the individual 
and respects differences between individuals and groups, thus leading to a 
pluralistic society. Liberalism also is humanitarian in outlook and seeks to 
promote the general welfare of all humanity. Liberalism, therefore, is universal 
in application. Nationalism, on the other hand, stresses the power and security 
of the nation. Nationalism, therefore, favors conformity when individual and 
group interests happen to conflict with national ends. Thus nationalism tends 
to favor the creation of a monistic society and exalts national sovereignty. 
The conflict which Mr. Jansen sees is not new. Indeed it is one of the un- 
solved problems of the modern world. 

Mr. Jansen recognizes that there were instances in history when liberalism 
was combined with intense nationalism. He feels, however, that somehow it 
was very difficult to reconcile the two in Japan, and when the two came into 
conflict nationalism emerged the stronger. 

One reason for the strength of nationalism seems to be related to the circum- 
stances surrounding the modernization of Japan. As Professor Maruyama Masao 
has recently pointed out, the national state in Asia did not emerge out of a 
universal community as it did in Europe. Asia had no equivalent of the Holy 
Roman Empire or the Catholic Church which provided the nations of Europe 
with a common set of values, institutions, and attitudes so that even today we 
can meaningfully speak of ‘‘the Western world.’’ Although over the centuries 
Japan had felt the cultural influence of China, she was and remained a distinct 
entity. The Japanese had no memory of having once belonged to a larger 
Asiatic community. 

Second, the most ardent nationalists in Japan were the members of the rul- 
ing stratum, the samurai, and it was under their leadership that the centralized 


state was created. This was different from the pattern in Europe where usually 
the most nationalistic sentiments were held by members of the rising middle 
class. Japanese liberals, who formed the political opposition, therefore, were 
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not in the position, as Mazzini was in Italy, to combine effectively liberalism 
with nationalism. 

The problem of nationalism also emerges in Mr. Turner’s article. Here it is 
suggested that, as in the case of Oi Kentaro, the liberal wing of Kenseikai 
was weakened by its ‘‘commitment to a mystical nationalism.’’ But nationalism 
is not Mr. Turner’s main concern. 

He is rather interested in the relationship between the political party, in 
this case the Kenseikai, and the political context in which it developed. The 
burden of the argument is that the context favored the growth of oligarchic con- 
trol within the Kenseikai, but it is not always explicitly stated how this oc- 
curred. He speaks of ‘‘feudal discoloration’’ of the ‘‘political and cultural 
legacy,’’ of ‘‘sacred tradition’’ but these are terms that describe rather than 
explain. It would be useful to know what features of the ‘‘political and cultural 
legacy’’ made it possible for a small minority to maintain control of the Kenseikai. 

Another question which emerges from Mr. Turner’s interesting essay is the 
nature of the liberal minority within the Kenseikai. As the author shows, the 
views of the liberal minority were often in conflict with those in control of the 
party; yet the liberal wing was strong enough to force the Kenseikai to adopt 
its views from time to time. This suggests that the liberal faction had some 
source of strength outside the party. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that the Kenseikai found it expedient to 
pay lip service to liberal principles. This brings us back to Mr. Wilson’s essay 
where it was shown that those in control of the Meiji state also found it useful 
at least to make a show of believing in the wider distribution of political 
power. One would judge from the uses to which it was put that the idea of 
sharing power was a symbol which had enough attractiveness to make it un- 
wise for political groups to ignore. 

When we compare the early Meiji era with the late Taisho era, it is fairly 
evident that over the long run the perpetuation of oligarchic rule was getting 
more difficult. In one way or another, the views and desires of the governed 
came to carry more weight. Yet Japanese politics did not see the concomitant 
growth of vigorous liberal-democratic institutions. It has been suggested in 
two of these articles that nationalism was an inhibiting factor. Obviously there 
were other factors. 

We are grateful to the authors here represented for having added materially 
to our knowledge of Japanese politics. Their contribution is especially wel- 
come for they have eschewed the minutiae and dealt with one of the basic 
problems of the modern world—the changing nature of political power. 
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THE GRAIN TRIBUTE SYSTEM OF THE CH’ING DYNASTY 
HAROLD C., HINTON * 


Georgetown University 


7 the middle of the nineteenth century, when internal disorder and the 

impact of Western influences began to work striking changes in the struc- 
ture of Chinese governmental finance, the revenue of the Ch’ing dynasty may 
be divided into five main categories. The first and most important was the land 
tax, which was imposed on most agricultural land throughout the empire and 
provided the major portion of the funds with which the routine administrative 
operations of both the central and provincial governments were financed. The 
second, far smaller in amount than the first, was the grain tribute, which was 
imposed like the land tax on agricultural land but was levied only in certain 
areas and was devoted normally to the feeding of the official population of 
Peking, including the metropolitan garrison, the court, and the metropolitan 
bureaucracy. The third was the governmental monopoly of the production and 
distribution of salt. The fourth and fifth categories were respectively the regu- 
lar (or ‘‘native’’) customs and certain miscellaneous indirect taxes. 

Among these five categories of revenue the grain tribute occupied a special 
place, far out of proportion to its real economic significance, by virtue of the 
keen interest which the dynasty generally manifested in the food supply of its 
capital city.’ Its special position seems to entitle it to a more comprehensive 
analysis than it has hitherto received in any monographic work, Chinese or 
Western. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century the grain tribute system, like so 
many other traditional Chinese institutions, entered a period of crisis. The 
cumulative impact of governmental retrenchment and neglect of water conserv- 
ancy, silting of the Grand Canal, shifts of the Yellow River, and the ravages 
of the Taiping Rebellion resulted in increasing commutation of grain tribute 
quotas to money payments and in shipment of large amounts of tribute grain by 
sea rather than by the Grand Canal.’ These changes, however, can be fully 
understood only by one who has first grasped the nature of the system as it 
existed before the changes began. 

* The author completed his doctorate in Chinese History at Harvard and is now As- 


sistant Professor of History at Georgetown University. 


1Hosea B. Morse, The Trade and Administration of China (3rd ed., Shanghai: Kelly 
and Walsh, 1921), 97-119. 


?Harold C. Hinton, The Grain Tribute System of China, 1845=1911: an Aspect of the 
Decline of the Ch’ing Dynasty (doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1950). 
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THE RATIONALE OF THE GRAIN TRIBUTE SYSTEM 


The basic purpose and nature of the grain tribute are well described by 
Tung Hsiin (1807-1892): 


The capital stands at the upper [northern] part of the domain. The demands for [State] 
worship and for the supply of the court, the salaries of officials and stipends for schol- 
ars, and, above all, the commissariat for the army, all depend upon the grain tribute. 
Civil and military officials, and their servants and soldiers whose names are registered 
in the commissariat records, number 170,000, Assuming that each has a family of eight 
persons, the total number of people dependent upon the grain tribute [outside of the 
demands for worship and for the supply of the court] would be 1,360,000. Even if the 
calculation is made at the rate of five persons in each family, the number would total 
850,000. It certainly would not do merely to buy several hundred thousand ho from 
several tens of hundreds of villages.... The demand can only be met by transporting 
grain tribute from the south-east.° 


Nobles and civil officials received varying amounts of grain as part of their 
salaries; in the case of those stationed at Peking, this grain was ordinarily 
drawn from the stores of tribute grain.‘ The soldiers of the metropolitan gar- 
rison were also paid partly in money and partly in grain drawn from the gov- 
ernment granaries, as long as they remained on active duty; a common soldier 
received about 1% lb. of rice per day.* In the early nineteenth century the total 
annual grain ration allotted by statute to the Peking garrison was approximately 
2,400,000 piculs of rice (in the case of tribute grain a picul equals 120 catties, 
or roughly 160 lb.).° Since the total amount of tribute grain required by law, 
during the same period, to be delivered annually to the capital was approximately 
three and one half million piculs (see below), it is evident that, even though 
the actual size of the Peking garrison was smaller than that fixed by law, more 


* Tung Hsin, Chiang-pei yin-ch'eng Hifi) : {LACM FER (Water Routes in the Region 
North of the Yangtze) (40 ch., 1867), 1: 1-2, translated in Chi Ch’ao-ting, Key Eco- 
nomic Areas in Chinese History as Revealed in the Development of Public Works for 
Water-Control (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1936), 5-6. Tung’s figure for the garrison 
is approximately correct: cf. The North-China Herald (hereafter NCH), May 28, 1853. 
His other figures, however, appear too high. The census of 1910 gave the total popu- 
lation of Peking as 805,110 (William W. Rockhill, ‘‘The 1910 Census of the Population 
of China,’’ TP, 2nd series, 13 (1912), 122-123) (for a similar figure see ‘‘Population 
of Peking,’’ NCH, June 17, 1887), and it seems doubtful whether much over half of the 
total could have been official personnel dependent on the grain tribute. 

“Ch’ien-lung Hui-tien, 18; Morse, 62. 

5Ch’ien-lung Hui-tien, 18: 4a=b; Edward T. Williams, ‘Taxation in China,’’ Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, 26.3 (May 1912), 506; Edward H. Parker, ‘'The Military Organ- 
ization of China Prior to 1842, as Described by Wei Yuan,” Journal of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (hereafter JNCBRAS), 22 (1887), 9-10. 

*Thomas F. Wade, ‘‘The Army of the Chinese Empire,’’ The Chinese Repository 
(hereafter CR), 20 (1851), 414-415. Han-liang Huang, The Land Tax in China (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1918), 92, gives 3,300,000 piculs for the eighteenth 
century. On the tribute picul see Li Hung-chang, Ch’in-ting Ta-Ch’ing huietien shibeli 
(Cases and Regulations Pertaining to the Ta-Ch’ing huietien) (1886) (hereafter HTSL), 
212: 5b=Ga; Morse, 191-192. 
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than half of the tribute grain must have been destined for consumption by the 
metropolitan garrison. The remainder was consumed by the imperial household 
and court, by nobles and officials in and near Peking, and by the horses of 
the metropolitan garrison. Many Manchu nobles and soldiers also held fiefs in 
the metropolitan province of Chihli, the produce of which they could use to 
supplement their official salaries and rations.’ 

Aside from Szechuan, which was virtually isolated from the coastal regions 
of China by geographic barriers and by distances, the principal region within 
the Manchu empire which produced a regular surplus of rice was the lower 
Yangtze Valley, especially Kiangsu and Chekiang. This was the area, then, 
from which most of the tribute grain had to be drawn.’ 


THE HISTORY OF THE GRAIN TRIBUTE SYSTEM 
TO THE MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The problem of feeding a large capital city had confronted, to varying de- 
grees, all Chinese dynasties. Until the thirteenth century, the major dynasties 
located their principal capitals in or near the Yellow River basin. Hence the 
main section of the first Grand Canal, that of the Sui dynasty (581-617), which 
was built largely for the transport of tribute grain, connected the Yangtze 
Valley, as far south as the vicinity of Hangchow, with the Yellow River.’ 

When the Mongol ruler Khubilai (emperor of all China 1280-1294) transferred 
the capital of the Chinese empire to Peking, about six hundred miles from the 
Yangtze Valley, however, the transportation of tribute grain became a far more 
serious problem. His answer was to repair the Grand Canal of the Sui and ex- 
tend it northward from the Yellow River to the vicinity of Peking. This his 
engineers did, in the last years of his reign, by dredging and linking up ex- 
isting water routes, both natural and artificial, so as to form a continuous 
avenue of communication.’®° His successors, however, experienced such diffi- 
culty in maintaining the Grand Canal in working order that they relied to a 
considerable extent on the sea route for the transport of tribute grain to Pe- 
king, and to diminish the dangers of the sea voyage they even attempted to 
dig a canal through the promontory of Shantung.”* 

‘I bid., 62; Huang, 92. 

*On the question of the heavy tax burden borne by Kiangsu and Chekiang, and the 
reasons for it, see Hsia Nai, ‘‘T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo ch’ien-hou ch’ang-chiang ko-sheng 
chih t’ien-fu wen-t’i’? SM >: APRBAMERL AA ZHAN (The Land Tax of the 
Yangtze Provinces Before and After the Taiping Rebellion), The Tsing Hua Journal, 
10.2 (Apr. 1935), 414=415, 419=420. i 

®Chi, 113-124; Rev. D. Gandar, Le Canal Imperial (Shanghai: Variétés sinologiques 
No. 4, 1894), 15. 

10 Ibid., 21-22; Chi, 139=141. 

11Hoshi Takeo, #%*K ‘tMinsho no Sdun ni tsuite’’ (Conceming Water Transporta- 


tion in the Early Ming Period), Shigakuzasshi, 68.5 (1937), 557-610; 68.6, 720-768 
(summarized in English by Edwin O. Reischauer in HJ AS, 3.2 (July 1938), 183-185). 
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After the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) moved its capital from Nanking to Pe- 
king, in the second decade of the fifteenth century, it was confronted with the 
same problems of grain transport that had plagued its Mongol predecessors. 
By 1415 the Grand Canal was restored to navigability and sea transport was 
abandoned. In its place the Ming instituted a system of Grand Canal transport 
known as chih-yiin, X3# under which the taxpayers themselves brought the 
tribute grain to depots located near the Grand Canal, and the transport troops 
of the local garrisons were responsible for carrying it to Peking. This system, 
however, imposed considerable labor and expense on the civilians concerned, 
and in 1430-1431 the dynasty replaced it with a new system, known as tui- 
yun, $t3% under which the collection and transport of tribute grain became 
wholly a military responsibility. The superior efficiency of this new system 
increased the amount of tribute grain reaching Peking annually to an average 
of almost 5,700,000 piculs during the period 1430-1434, a figure nearly double 
the average for the period 1419-1429. This system was retained in its es- 
sentials during the remainder of the Ming dynasty.” 

The Ch’ing dynasty too established its principal capital at Peking, and in 
grain transport as in other matters it generally followed the example of the 
Ming.’* By 1652, however, responsibility for the collection of tribute grain had 
been transferred to the civil officials of the tributary provinces.’* The impor- 
tance which the Manchus attached to the transport of tribute grain may be 
judged by the fact that the K’ang-hsi emperor (1661-1722) considered the three 
most pressing problems of the early years of his reign to be control of the 
Yellow River, grain transport, and the revolt of Wu San-kuei (1673-1678).*5 
Although the Ch’ing dynasty was fairly successful, during its early years, in 
its programs of water conservancy, it was not until nearly the end of the eight- 
eenth century that the course of the Grand Canal was definitely and finally 
fixed.'® 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, as a result of wars 
and heavy expenditures, the condition of the imperial treasury grew worse, and 
water conservancy was correspondingly neglected. By 1825 the Grand Canal 
had become so clogged with silt from the Yellow River and damaged by floods 
as to be unnavigable over much of its length. In the following year, after ex- 
tensive preparations, 1,633,000 piculs of tribute rice from southern Kiangsu 
were sent by sea from Shanghai to Tientsin in 1,562 chartered private ships, 


12 [bid.; Gandar, 26; Chao Erh-hstn ed., Ch’ing Shih Kao (Draft History of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty), 2nd ed., 1928, (hereafter CSK), 129: 18a. 

43CSK, 129: la. 

“Tsai-ling ed., Ch’in-ting hu-pu ts’ao-yun ch’uan-shu WR | REARS 
(Board of Revenue Compendium on Grain Transport) (1886) (hereafter HPTYCS), 9:la. 

48 Arthur W. Hummel ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (1644-1912) (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1943-1944), 1: 161. 

*6Ibid., 1:328=329; Chi, 143—146; Gandar, 16, 33—40. 
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and thence conveyed to the capital in lighters, both governmental and private.*’ 
The resulting dissatisfaction among officials connected with the Grand Canal 
system, however, led to a return to the original route in 1827, after the canal 
had been restored to navigability.’*® For the next twenty years the Grand Canal 
continued to serve as the exclusive route for the transport of tribute grain. In 
the summer of 1842 a British force intercepted the Grand Canal by capturing 
Chinkiang, at the intersection of the canal and the Yangtze River, and thereby 
did much.to bring the Opium War to a speedy conclusion. The tribute grain for 
that year from the region south of the Yangtze, however, had already entered 
the section of the canal to the north of the river.’’ In keeping with the worsening 
financial condition of the empire, the annual shipments of tribute grain during 
this period sometimes showed shortages of one million piculs.”° 


THE GRAND CANAL 


The Grand Canal (Yiin-ho), the longest artificial waterway in the world, 
originates near the city of Hangchow, in Chekiang, and traverses the prov- 
inces of Kiangsu, Shantung, and Chihli (now Hopei) to within a short distance 
of Peking. The canal is conventionally divided by the Chinese into four main 
sections: the Grand Canal south of the Yangtze River (Chiang-nan Yin-ho); 
the southern Grand Canal (Nan-yiin-ho), extending from the Yangtze to the Huai 
River in northern Kiangsu; the central Grand Canal (Chung-yiin-ho), from the 
Huai to the border between Kiangsu and Shantung; and the northern Grand 
Canal (Pei-yiin-ho), from that point to T’ung-chou, a town about twelve miles 
east of Peking.” 

The southernmost section, terminating at Chinkiang on the southern bank of 
the Yangtze, presented few difficulties. The next section, which began at the 
northern bank of the Yangtze not far south of the city of Yangchow, was far 
more treacherous. The land to the west of the canal is here somewhat higher 
than the land to the east; to the west lie a number of large lakes (Kao-yu hu 
SA , Pao-ying hu Sil , and Hung-tse hu #4 Rid ), which received part of 

17 Ibid., 16, 33-42; CSK, 129: 1a, 18a=20b: CSK, 134: 10b=11b; Hummel, 1: 281-282, 
574; ibid., 2:710; Ch’i-shan ed., Chiangesu haieyun ch’uanean Mi : {CRRA RK 
(Compendium on Sea Transport from Kiangsu) (12 ch., 1826); P’an Shih-en ed., Ch’in- 
ting bu-pu ts’ao-yun ch’uan-shu FETA : RBA MBM SH (Board of Revenue Com- 
pendium on Grain Transport) (92 ch., 1844), 90-91. 

48CSK, 129:20b; Hummel, 2:710; HTSL, 194: 10b. 

19CR, 11 (1842), 474-475; CR, 12 (1843), 276=277. 

2°CSK, 129:20b; HTSL, 199:23a=b; Joseph Edkins, The Revenue and Taxation of 
the Chinese Empire (Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Press, 1903), 145=146; Edward H. 


Parker, ‘‘The Financial Capacity of China,’?’ JNCBRAS, 30 (1895-1896), 95-96; 
Hsia, 421. 

21Gandar, 21-22; Cheng Chao-ching, Chung-kuo shuieli shih @B5EE : + BU7K Fil (A 
History of Water Conservancy in China) (Changsha: Commercial Press, 1939), maps be- 
tween 238=239. 
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the flow of the Huai River and in turn furnished most of the water supply for 
this section of the Grand Canal. The regulation of this flow of water presented 
a very difficult problem in engineering. To the east lies the low, fertile, and 
heavily populated plain which contains the Huai delta; this region had to be 
protected by a complicated and precarious system of dikes.” 

Not far north of the city of Huai-an jff% the canal had to cross the treach- 
erous Yellow River, which for some centuries had been usurping what had 
formerly been the lower course of the Huai and had been following it to the 
sea. This crossing, attended by the alternative dangers of low water or a swift 
current, was regarded by boatmen as the most difficult part of the journey up 
the Grand Canal.* 

To the north of the river the bed of the Grand Canal rose sharply until it 
reached a high point near the city of Tsining in Shantung, to the north of which 
the altitude of the bed fell again. The waters of the canal flowed away from 
this point in opposite directions, and a large supply of water had to be intro- 
duced here in order to prevent the canal from running dry. This water came 
mainly from Wei-shan hu {%{lji] , a large lake whose eastern shore the canal 
skirted for a considerable distance south of Tsining, and from a number of 
small rivers which entered the canal from both east and west in this vicinity. 
In northern Shantung, at the busy market city of Lin-ch’ing [iii , the canal 
met the Wei River, which it followed into Chihli to the vicinity of Tientsin. 
The section of the canal from Tientsin northwestward to T’ung-chou was formed 
by the Pei-ho, the lower reaches of which connect Tientsin with the Gulf 
of Chihli.”* 

From T’ung-chou a short canal, used solely for the transport of tribute grain, 
extended to the eastern edge of Peking, where the main metropolitan granaries 
were located.’* 

Traffic on the Grand Canal was by no means confined to imperial grain junks; 
it was used extensively by private junks for trade, travel, and pleasure.”* The 
importance of the canal led the government to expend considerable money and 
effort on its maintenance. Repairs and improvements were financed from regu- 
lar revenue, special taxes, and ‘‘contributions’’ from officials and private 
individuals. The work was performed by large groups of corvee laborers under 

22 [bid.; Gandar, 17-19, 46-47; Rev. A. Tschepe, ‘‘Das Chinesische Holland in Mit- 
telchina. Eine geographisch-geschichtliche Studie,’’ Mitteilungen des Seminars fur 
Orientalische Sprachen, i2 (1909), Part I, 157-198. 

a3[S. Wells Williams], ‘‘Course and topography of the Hwang ho or Yellow river,”’ 
CR, 19 (1850), 507-508; W. R. Carles, ‘‘The Grand Canal of China,’’? JNCBRAS, 31 
(1896=1897), 106. 

24Ney Elias, ‘‘Notes on a Portion of the Old Bed of the Yellow River and the Water 
Supply of the Grand Canal,’? JNCBRAS, 4 (1867), 80-86. 


25Morse, 343; Gandar, 75. 
%6 Ibid., 55; CR, 1 (1832-1833), 38=39. 
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the supervision of the Director General of the Southern Grand Canal and Yel- 
low River (Nan-ho tsung-tu j}ji[#*}), with headquarters at Tsingkiangpu 
i#iLifi (also known as Huai-yin jf£/2 ), ten miles to the northwest of Huai-an; 
and the Director General of the Eastern Grand Canal and Yellow River (Tung- 


ho tsung-tu), with headquarters at Tsining. These officials also had under 


their command several thousand special troops known as ho-piao j/f% . The 
Governor General of Chihli had charge of water conservancy along the Pei-ho 
and hence held the title of Director General of the Peisho (Pei-ho tsung-tu)2” 

Dikes and locks designed to protect and regulate the Grand Canal were 
made from such readily available materials as rocks, earth, clay, and reeds. 
Some of the locks were built across the canal, usually at points where the 
bed was not level, and junks were floated or dragged across them. Other locks, 
or more accurately sluices, were built into the banks of the canal and were 
designed to drain off excess water into runoff or irrigation canals.”* 


THE ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OF GRAIN TRIBUTE QUOTAS 
UNDER THE CH’ING DYNASTY 


Like all preceding dynasties, the Ch’ing exacted tribute, in the form of 
local produce, from certain parts of the empire. The most important type of 
tribute, aside from grain, was an annual quota of copper sent from Yunnan to 
Peking for use in coining money.” 

Tribute in the form of husked grain (ts’ao-liang j##% ) was required by law 
from the eight provinces of Shantung, Honan, Anhui, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Kiangsi, 
Hupei, and Hunan. In addition, beginning in 1827 the authorities of Fengtien, 
in Manchuria, sent a small annual quota of millet and beans, totaling approxi- 
mately forty thousand piculs, to Peking by sea. Shantung and Honan supplied 
small amounts of beans and millet, in addition to rice; the others, aside from 
Fengtien, sent only rice. Kiangsu and Chekiang furnished the largest quotas, 
and it was only these two provinces that sent moderate amounts of ‘‘white 
rice’’ (pai-liang (4% ), or extra fine polished rice for the use of the court it- 
self. The quotas were subject to frequent minor revisions, usually, although 
not always, in a downward direction. In the early nineteenth century the total 
annual amount of grain (including all surcharges) required by law from the tax- 
payers was approximately five and one half million piculs.”° 


77Gandar, 25; H. S. Brunnert and V. V. Hagelstrom, Present Day Political Organiza- 
tion of China, revised by N. Th. Kolessoff, tr., by A. Beltchenko and E. E. Moran 
(Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, 1912), 337, 399-400; The North-China Herald, Translation 
of the Peking Gazette (heceniees NCHPG), 1884, 11; Wade, 367-368; Rev. P. Hoang, 
Melange sur l’ administration (Shanghai: Variétés sinologiques No. 21, 1902), 46; 
“Supply of the Capital,’’ The North-China Herald, Sept. 24, 1859. 

2® Gandar, plate facing 12, 16-17, 54=55. 

2°Morse, 107. 

5° Based mainly on HPTYCS, 1. See detailed table of quotas in Hinton, 15-16. 
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The grain tribute was divided into two main categories: direct tribute (cheng- 
tui iE 3% ), which was sent to Peking itself and which accounted for some 
seven-eighths of the total; and indirect tribute (kai-tui “k3t= ), which was 
stored at T’ung-chou for use in that area. The basic levies under both head- 
ings were subject to a number of surcharges (known collectively as chia- 
cheng 7i@ , ts’ao-hsiang WIA, or sui-ts’ao chieh-k’uan FPR), which 
were paid partly in grain and partly in silver. The most important type of sur- 
charge was wastage (hao-mi #£), which ranged in amount from twenty to 
forty per cent of the basic levy and was designed to compensate for probable 
spoilage of grain in transit. Other surcharges in grain and silver were levied 
to meet expenses connected with the collection, transport, and storage of the 
grain. Only an amount equal to the sum of the basic levies, or about three and 
one half million piculs, was expected actually to reach the metropolitan gran- 
aries. In addition to grain, certain provinces were required to furnish quotas 
of mats, timber, and bamboo to aid in the transport and storage of grain.” 

A system of such complexity obviously left room for much official extortion 
and corruption, the extent of which cannot, of course, be accurately gauged 
from official records, although they were the object of frequent denunciations 
by emperors and high officials. There is abundant evidence that local offi- 
cials tended to tax small proprietors at a higher rate than large.** H. B. Morse, 
a careful and usually reliable observer, believes that the total amount of grain 
collected under the guise of tribute may sometimes have amounted to five or 
six times the basic levies prescribed by law.** 

Grain tribute was not levied on a tributary province at large. Only six of the 
twelve prefectures in Shantung, for example, were subject to the levy.** Within 
each tributary prefecture, the quotas were apportioned among the districts on 
the basis of a formula which supposedly took into account the fertility of each 
landholding.** 

The working of the grain tribute system at the local level is well explained 
by the scholarly Chinese priest Pére Hoang: 


Ts’ao-eliang is imperial tribute in husked rice, imposed upon cultivated land, and 
its amount is proportioned to the fertility of the land. In the province of Kiangsu, the 


31G, M. H. Playfair, ‘'The Grain Transport System of China,’’ The China Review, 
3.6 (May-June, 1875), 356-359; HPTYCS, 9. 

52 Rev. P. Hoang, De legali dominio practicae notiones (Shanghai: Catholic Mission 
Press, 1882), 33; Hsi Yuefu ed., Huangech’ao chengetien lei-tsuan JR tii | 53h 
EBLE (Classified Compendium on the Government and Statutes of the Ch’ing Dy- 
nasty) (1903) (hereafter HCCTLT), 50:19a=20a; HTSL, 207: 16a=-17a, 18a=19b; Hsia, 
410-416, 

33Morse, 108-110. 

34HPTYCS, 1: la=5a. 

55Ray E. Donner, ‘tA Chinese Government Business in Troubled Times: Chekiang’s 
Rice Tribute 1864=67,’’ (1949: MS, Committee on International and Regional Studies, 
Harvard University), 4. 
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rice to be paid in a single year on one mou varies from .0009 picul to .11 picul. In the 
province of Anhui it varies from .0021 picul to .059 picul.... 

However much rice tribute may be paid to the emperor on the basis of the standard 
set for each type of land, the proprietors still must pay in addition 1,052 cash for each 
picul of rice paid, because of the expense which the magistrate incurs in the course 
of collection. Furthermore, the officials prefer to have the rice tribute commuted to an 
equivalent sum of money. Since, however, the price of rice is subject to constant 
fluctuations, the value of the rice to be paid for each year’s tribute is determined by 
the provincial treasurer on the basis of the current price of rice, and is announced by 
the district magistrates. Thus, for example, if the current price of a picul of rice is 
2,300 cash, then the farmers must pay 3,352 cash for each picul of tribute rice. 

The tribute begins to be collected in the eleventh month, and the magistrates, in 
order to encourage prompt payment, demand 500 cash, in addition to the announced 
tax, from those who postpone payment until the first month of the following year. Thus 
it happens that some shrewd collectors do not seek payment of the tribute before the 
end of the year from peasants who are simple but have the means to pay, but on the 
contrary refuse payment, or prefer to accept money in commutation and pay the magis- 
trate in advance on behalf of the peasants, so that when the first month comes they 
may receive an additional 500 cash for themselves, a sum which greatly exceeds the 
monthly installment on an annual tax of 3,352 cash. But the wise peasants pay promptly, 
either against the will of the collectors or before their own court, access to which in 
this matter is very easy and open to all. The people also prefer to pay the rice tribute 
in money, in order to avoid the difficulties which the agents of the court make when 
accepting the rice, such as using enlarged instruments of measure and complaining of 
the quality of the rice. Therefore only powerful proprietors, whom the court’s agents 
do not dare molest, pay in rice. This rice tribute, except for a portion which is diverted 
to the local troops, is transported to Peking to be distributed among the Manchus and 
the officials of the court. The magistrates who have collected rice in the form of money 
buy rice to be sent to Peking.... 

In years of famine the local magistrates distribute relief from the public treasury in 
accordance with law, and payment of taxes is postponed until later years.... But 
often the emperor graciously remits the tribute wholly or in part.*° 


Certain references in Pére Hoang’s description require elaboration. Com- 
mutation of grain tribute quotas, including surcharges, to a money payment 
(kai-cheng che-se tx@iit & ) could be either permanent or temporary. In each 
of the tributary provinces, except Chekiang and Kiangsi, a portion of the 
original tribute quota was permanently commuted (yung-che iff ). These 
permanent commutations were the result of dispensations of the central gov- 
ernment dating back to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and in some 
cases before the Ch’ing dynasty.*’ Temporary commutation, on the other hand, 
was usually granted in case of crop failures and was of course not designed 
to outlast the conditions which gave rise to it. The money derived from both 
permanent and temporary commutation was ordinarily used to purchase rice, in 


56Hoang, Notiones, 23-33. Responsibility for translation from the Latin is mine. 
One mou equals approximately 3/20 acre. 
*"HPTYCS, 2, 7:3b; Huang, 93-94; HTSL, 194. 
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some convenient area, for transmission to Peking. Commuted grain tribute was 
generally reckoned in terms of a unit of currency known as the Tsaoping or 
tribute tael (tsao-p’ing liang ¥¥27j ), which weighed slightly less than the 
treasury or Kuping tael.*® 

Total remission of quotas for a given year, or of arrears from a previous 
year, was often granted in times of crop failure and proceeded, like temporary 
commutation, from the throne on the recommendation of the provincial authori- 
ties concerned.?” 

It is important to realize that the grain tribute quotas (yian-ngo |i #A or ngo- 
cheng %i@ ) were regarded as maxima or goals. The amount of grain actually 
collected (shih-cheng B® ) seldom if ever equalled the quotas; on the con- 
trary, it tended to decline as a result of commutations and remissions. Thus 
the grain tribute system acquired the same inelastic, or even retrograde, quality 
as the land tax.*® These considerations, of course, apply only to grain col- 
lected in good faith as tribute, and not to grain and money extorted or retained 
illegally by officials connected with the grain tribute system. The available 
evidence indicates that corruption in connection with the land tax, and hence 
probably in connection with the grain tribute as well, tended to grow worse 
during the nineteenth century.” 


THE TRANSPORT OF TRIBUTE GRAIN TO PEKING 


The transport of tribute grain from the tributary provinces to Peking con- 
stituted a major problem for the Chinese government. For its solution the 
Ch’ing dynasty, like the Ming, chose to rely on a system of transportation 
which was entirely under governmental control and almost entirely operated by 
governmental personnel, rather than depending on private merchants. 

Overland transport of tribute grain was out of the question. There were only 
two practicable routes, the sea route and the Grand Canal. The former had the 
advantages of greater speed and economy. It had, however, the disadvantages 
of greater danger from storms, pirates, and hostile naval forces; the scarcity 
of adequate shipping; and the greater distance between the point of origin and 
the port of loading. The latter route had the advantages of convenience in loading 
and greater safety, but it had the disadvantages of slowness, greater likelihood 
of spoilage of grain due to accidental wetting, and above all the hazards of in- 
adequate water conservancy. Precedent favored the Grand Canal, and it was in 
fact this route upon which the Ch’ ing dynasty relied.” 


3*Morse, 169, 172, 173. 

5®Donner, 5; CSK, 129: 1b. 

“Ibid., 129: 1b; Donner, 4-5. 

“Hsia, 424. 

“These advantages and disadvantages, as well as others, are summarized in CSK, 
129: la, 18b; ‘*The Tsaotai of Tsingkiangpu,’’ NCH, June 29, 1894. 
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After collecting the tribute grain from the taxpayers, the district magistrates 
turned it over to the officers of the Transport Stations (see below), and it 
thereupon passed under the control of the Grain Transport Service.” 

Like the grain tribute system as a whole, the Grain Transport Service came 
under the general supervision of the Board of Revenue in Peking.“ At the head 
of the Grain Transport Service stood the Director General of Grain Transport 
(Ts’ ao-yiin tsung-tu), whose rank corresponded to that of a governor general.” 
He commanded a few thousand special troops (ts’ao-piao j#j#% ) who manned 
the seventy-odd First and Second Class Transport Stations (wei fj and so ff 
respectively) along the Grand Canal and its adjacent waterways. He also ex- 
ercised authority over the governors and Grain Intendants (liang-tao #§ii ) of 
the tributary provinces, insofar as their functions included responsibility for 
the transport of tribute grain within their jurisdictions.” 

Each of the tributary provinces, except Honan, maintained several fleets of 
grain junks, the number of which was roughly proportional to the size of the 
provincial grain tribute quotas, in the vicinity of the Transport Stations. The 
total number of imperial grain junks required by law in the early Ch’ing period 
was about ten thousand, but by the early nineteenth century, probably because 
of the diminishing volume of tribute grain, the number had declined to some- 
thing over six thousand.*” These junks varied in size, some being capable of 
carrying 800=1,000 piculs of grain, but the average capacity seems to have 
been 300—400 piculs, the average length 70=80 feet; and the average crew ten 
men. Junks of this size could easily be stranded by a sudden fall in the level 
of the Grand Canal.” 

Like all other aspects of the grain tribute system, the building and repair of 
grain junks were strictly regulated. Junks from Kiangsi, Hupei, and Hunan, 
which had to traverse several lakes and rivers before reaching the Grand Canal, 
were somewhat larger and sturdier than those from the other provinces. They 
were also more easily stranded, and to aid in lightening the ship in such emer- 
gencies each junk from these three provinces was permitted to tow astern a 
lighter of 300 piculs capacity. Every grain junk was expected to give at least 
ten years service; if at the end of that time it was found fit for further use, it 


“3Ch’en Shao-kwan, The System of Taxation in China in the Tsing Dynasty (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1914), 37. 

“Brunnert and Hagelstrom, 119-120. 

45 Gandar, 25; Hoang, Melanges, 45-46; Brunnert and Hagelstrom, 413=414, 417=418. 

“"'Tsaotai of Tsingkiangpu;’’ Brunnert and Hagelstrom, 413-414; NCHPG, 1880, 
205; Hoang, Melanges, 45=46. 

47CSK, 129:11b; Ch’en, 38n.; NCH, May 28, 1853; HTSL, 202: la=2a; Gandar, 43. 
For a table of junks and boatmen see Hinton, 22. 

“HPTYCS, 20; Gandar, 43, 47; Wade, 371. For eyewitness descriptions of the grain 
junks see [Walter H. Medhurst], A Glance at the Interior of China Obtained During a 
Journey Through the Silk and Green Tea Districts, Taken in 1845 (Shanghai: n.p., 
n.d.), 57-58; Sir Henry Ellis, Journal of the Proceedings of the Late Embassy to China 
(London: J. Murray, 1817), 105-106; NCH, Apr. 17, 1852. 
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remained in service. If not, it was decommissioned. Repairs were executed by 
personnel of the Transport Stations. The expense of repairs was met for the 
most part by the tributary provinces, or by the responsible officials in the 
event of damage sustained as a result of negligence.” 

The total number of boatmen employed in the transport of tribute grain ap- 
proached 120,000 in the early Ch’ing period, but by the early nineteenth cen- 
tury the figure had declined to approximately seventy thousand. These men 
were drawn from a class of hereditary crown tenants holding land in a form of 
military tenure (t’un-t’ien iH ); this institution had been taken over by the 
Ch’ing from the Ming. Officers of the Transport Stations selected able-bodied 
males from among the tenants to take part in the transport of tribute grain. The 
lands held by these tenants were distributed throughout Chihli and the tribu- 
tary provinces (except Honan, whose ships and boatmen were drawn from Chihli, 
Shantung, and northern Anhui and Kiangsu, although paid for by Honan itself) 
in the vicinity of the Grand Canal.*° When making trips in government service 
the boatmen were permitted to carry private goods up to one-fifth the weight of 
the tribute grain which they were carrying.” 

There were six principal depots at which the grain junks assembled and 
formed into fleets before proceeding northward. They were located at Nanking 
(Kiangsu), Huaiean, Fengyang (Anhui), Hsti-chou (northern Kiangsu), Te-chou 
(northern Shantung), and Lin-ch’ing (northern Shantung).” In order to reach 
these depots, junks from Kiangsi used Poyang Lake and the Yangtze and junks 
from Hupei and Hunan the Yangtze; junks from the other provinces could reach 
the Grand Canal with relatively little difficulty.” 

Over every ten junks was set an officer (shib-chang fff ), who was re- 
quired to be a man of property and was held responsible for the junks under 
his command. The next higher unit was the fleet (ang #)} ), which was usually 
Hi). The fleets were also ac- 
companied by commissioners (wei-yiian £B ).** 

The progress of the junks up the Grand Canal was supposedly regulated by 
an elaborate timetable. The principal stage was the passing of the Huai, since 
at Huaiean the Director General of Grain Transport inspected the fleets and 
transmitted a report to the throne. All fleets were expected to reach T’ung- 
chou by the end of the sixth month of the year following that in which the 


commanded by an escort officer (sui-pang f& 


* Playfair, 360—361; Medhurst, 191; HCCTLT, 53: la=b. 

5° Playfair, 355; NCH, May 28, 1853; HTSL, 205: la=-10b; HPTYCS, 35; Hoang, 
Notiones, 29=30. 

5+ Ch’en, 38n.; ‘Grain Supply of Peking,’? NCH, July 31, 1858. 

°?Chang Shou-yung ed., Huangech’ao chang-ku hui-pien iRise : AGH RAC GCE 
(Classified Compilation of Historical Records of the Ch’ing Dynasty) (1902), Section 
on Internal Affairs, 17: 1b. 

53 Playfair, 360; Medhurst, 185. 

*‘*HPTYCS, 17; Playfair, 355. 
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grain had been collected. Minor alterations were made in this schedule from 
time to time, but lateness was not tolerated; responsible officials, even gov- 
ernors and governors general, could be punished if the grain fleets were be- 
hind schedule.® 

The junks and their cargoes were subject to inspection at the Transport 
Stations along the way, and the officers of the stations were responsible for 
the progress and safety of the grain junks within their sectors.” 

The Director General of Grain Transport and the Directors General of the 
Grand Canal and Yellow River were responsible for performing dredging suf- 
ficient to enable the junks to proceed, and if they failed they could be pun- 
ished.’ If the grain fleets found their way barred by silt, their commanders 
could order the local magistrates to carry out the necessary dredging.” If that 
did not suffice, the grain was transshipped in locally chartered private lighters, 
junks of small capacity and shallow draft, which carried the grain however far 
might be necessary.” In cases of extreme difficulty the grain sometimes had 
to be transported for considerable distances by land in chartered carts.” 

At T’ung-chou, or sometimes at Tientsin when the junks were late or the 
Pei-ho unusually shallow, the grain junks were unloaded. The indirect tribute 
was stored at T’ung-chou. The direct tribute was carried in lighters (po-ch’uan 
fs} ), or sometimes in carts, to Ta-t’ung-ch’iao AiifF , a pointe about three 
miles from Peking at the end of the extension of the Grand Canal. It was in 
this last stage of the journey that the grain came under the charge of brokers 
(ching-chi #€# ) who were charged with receiving the unloaded tribute grain 
at Tientsin or T’ung-chou and who could be required to make up any deficiencies 
in the grain discovered at Peking. From Ta-t’ung-ch’iao the grain was carried 
to the granaries by chartered private carters (ch’e-hu #1 ).” 

The officers and men of the grain fleets, with some exceptions, received an 
allowance to cover their traveling expenses while on government service. This 
allowance amounted to about three piculs of grain per month per individual, 
except in the case of Kiangsi, whose personnel received thirty piculs per month, 
presumably because of the greater distance involved. In all cases the men, but 
not the officers, also received a salary amounting in most cases to about ten 
piculs per month, but in the case of Kiangsi to nearly one hundred piculs per 


month. In practice these salaries and allowances were paid half in grain and 
half in silver.” 


SSHPTYCS, 13:2a=b; CSK, 129: lla. 

56NCH, Nov. 30, 1850, PG of Sept. 28=29. 

S7HPTYCS, 44: la. 

5SHPTYCS, 44: la. 

‘SHTSL, 203. 

©°See Hinton, 40-150, passim. 

‘\HPTYCS, 58: 16a; ‘Grain Supply of Peking;” Wade, 371. 
62 Playfair, 361-363; Wade, 371. 
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The expenses of the return voyage, like those of the upward, were met by 
the officers and men from salaries and allowances issued at T’ung-chou and 
paid out of the surcharges on the grain tribute quotas. The timetable of the 
return trip was a subject of intense official concern, for any undue delays 
might result in the inability of the junks, due to low water or ice, to reach 
their home stations in time to take aboard the tribute grain for the following 
year. The boatmen were granted exemptions on private cargo similar to those 
accorded to them on the northward voyage.™ 

In years when an unusually large amount of grain reached Peking, or when 
the fleets arrived promptly, the principal officials were often rewarded. A boat- 
man who discharged his duties faithfully over a period of years might be 
awarded an official button of the ninth rank.™ 


THE STORAGE OF TRIBUTE GRAIN AT PEKING AND T’UNG-CHOU 


The Board of Revenue exercised general supervision over the inspection, 
storage, and disposition of tribute grain in the metropolitan area. These duties 
involved in practice on the two Superintendents of the Government Granaries 
at the Capital (Ts’ang-ch’ang shih-lang @YL§R ), one of whom was usually a 
Manchu and the other a Chinese. Under them were eighteen Inspectors of the 
Government Granaries at the Capital (Ko-ts’ang-ch’ang chien-tu FR WEE ), of 
whom half were Manchus and half Chinese. The number of granaries in Peking 
seems to have varied from time to time; in the late nineteenth century there 
were either thirteen or fifteen. At T’ung-chou there were two granaries for the 
storage of indirect tribute. 

In addition to the normal uses to which the tribute grain was put (see above), 
small amounts were distributed each year among the official ‘‘gruel stations” 
(chou-ch’ang 38K ) of the capital to be issued as poor relief. When the price 
of grain in the Peking area rose unduly, some of the older tribute grain then in 
storage might be sold on the open market. In case of serious food shortages 
in other provinces, substantial amounts of tribute grain were occasionally di- 
verted by imperial decree, usually before their arrival at the capital, to the 
relief of the afflicted area.” 

Censors were assigned to supervise the grain tribute system and report 
abuses, but they must have been too few or too lax to perform their task with 
complete success, for abuses abounded.” The worst, of course, was over 

63 Playfair, 363; HCCTLT, 54: la. 


64Playfair, 355=356; NCHPG, 1872-1899, passim. 

®5Brunnert and Hagelstrom, 119120, 196-197; NCHPG, 1896, 79-80; HPTYCS, 
51: la; Huang, 110-111. 

°“SHPTYCS, 65: la. 

67 See HPTYCS, 6871. 
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collection on the part of district magistrates and their subordinates. Even 
after the required quotas of grain had been delivered into the custody of the 
Grain Transport Service, however, numerous malpractices were still possible. 
Pilfering of grain by boatmen was fairly common.” Furthermore, the boatmen 
sometimes engaged in the smuggling of salt.”° By the middle of the nineteenth 
century the officers of the Transport Stations had grown so lax in inspecting 
the crews and cargoes of passing grain junks that the crews had become ex- 
tremely unruly.” 

The central government attempted to meet the problem of losses and spoil- 
age of grain in transit, in the first place, by means of the wastage charge. The 
latter was sometimes insufficient for this purpose, however, and in practice 
the transport officials and brokers could be required to pay for any loss or 
damage sustained by government grain in their custody. We may be sure that 
the ultimate incidence of all losses and malpractices fell on the taxpayer.” 

Even the delivery of an adequate amount of grain in good condition to the 
metropolitan granaries by no means ensured the proper feeding of its intended 
recipients. The granaries were seldom in good repair; they were dirty, damp, 
and infested with insects. Frequently grain lay undisturbed at the bottom of a 
granary until it rotted.”* The underlings in charge of the guarding and issue of 
grain seem to have been generally lax in the performance of their duties, for 
pilfering from the granaries was a constant problem. Some residents of Peking 
devised the ingenious technique of training pigeons to fly to the granaries, 
stuff themselves with rice, and then return to disgorge themselves for the 
benefit of their owners.” The two superintendents made occasional investiga- 
tions, usually under prodding from the throne, but few effective remedial meas- 
ures seem to have been taken. It is highly probable that the granary personnel 
themselves profited from the abuses which they should have prevented.”* 

The Grand Canal grain tribute system was obviously expensive and inef- 
ficient by modern Western standards. It had many enemies among the more 
progressive Chinese statesmen of the nineteenth century, one of whom, Feng 
Kuei-fen (1809-1874), estimated that it cost the central government Tls. 18 
to collect each picul of tribute grain and transport it up the Grand Canal to 

*° These censors were known by various titles (see Brunnert and Hagelstrom, 78-79; 
HPTYCS, 67:39b; HCCTLT, 48:4a=b), of which some were no longer in use by the 
mid-nineteenth century (see NCH, Dec. 28, 1850, PG of Oct. 16=17; CSK, 129: 10a). 


® NCH, Nov. 16, 1850, PG of Sept. 1819; HPTYCS, 66: 17a=25b. 

7HCCTLT, 50: 18a=19a. 

7™NCH, Nov. 30, 1850, PG of Sept. 28=29; HCCTLT, 53:8a; NCHPG, 1879, 143-145. 

72HPTYCS, 67:21b, 77:1la; HTSL, 209: la ff. 

73 Edkins, 144; HPTYCS, 67: la=24a. 

Lewis C. Arlington and William Lewisohn, In Search of Old Peking (Peiping: Henri 
Vetch, 1935), 227=228. 


Me HPTYCS, 52:20b-21a; NCHPG, 1891, 50, 55=57; Parker, ‘tFinancial Capacity,’’ 
96=97. 
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the capital.”® 


The system, however, had behind it the inertia of a long history, 
and the numerous officials connected with it were bound to oppose any meas- 
ures which by altering the system might destroy their livelihood or diminish 


their importance. 


7° Edkins, 149; HCCTLT, 55:9b=lla. Feng drew the figure of Tls. 18 per picul from 
an estimate made by Liu Ch’Gan-chih $)#€-Z during the Chia-ch’ing period (1796-1820). 
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THE NO AND ZEAMI 
RICHARD N. MCKINNON * 


University of Washington 


, = No, Japan’s first great dramatic form, was fully developed by two 

great performers, Kannami (1333-1384) and his son Zeami (1363-1443), in 
the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, the heart of the Muromachi 
period. The No remained one of Japan’s primary dramatic forms, strongly in- 
fluencing all later forms of Japanese drama. The texts of the N6 plays, as a 
new genre of literature, deeply influenced Japan’s subsequent literature. 

The No is a composite dramatic form which contains both dramatic and non- 
dramatic elements. These consist of various forms of dances, chanting and 
music, as well as mimetic action, speech, and narrative. The elements which 
predominated in the final formulation of the No were the dance and the chant. 
Mimetic action, whether in movements about the stage or gestures, was regu- 
lated so as to be in harmony with the dance and the chant. The function of 
mimetic action was to suggest such portions of the story which called for 
physical actions, but with the primary emphasis on the chant, and hence, on 
the element of music, such mimetic action was necessarily stylized, and, in 
time, became largely symbolic. There is also both speech and narrative, but 
the narrative tends to predominate over the speech, with the result that no 
clearcut division is made between the two in the lines assigned to the differ- 
ent performers. 

A NG performance is given by three groups of performers. These are the 
actors, the chorus, and the musicians who provide the musical accompaniment. 
The main actors are called the shite and the waki. The shite is the central 
figure around which the whole play revolves. It is essentially his story that is 
told, and it is he who performs the climactic dance. 

The primary function of the waki is to serve as an instrument for the unfold- 
ing of the story. Generally the first to appear on the stage, he is responsible 
for creating the setting preparatory to the appearance of the shite. He is also 
the interlocutor, who ‘‘draws out’’ from the shite the central theme of the play. 

The ji, or chorus, takes no actual part in the acting, but it has an extremely 
important function in the presentation of a No performance. The ji serves as an 
impersonal narrator who explains in descriptive prose the mimetic actions of 
the actors and who, at times, expresses his opinions or passes judgment on what 


* The author holds a Ph.D. from Harvard and is Acting Assistant Professor of Japa- 
nese Language and Literature at the University of Washington, Seattle. 
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has just transpired. Secondly, it chants certain passages which more properly 
belong to the shite or waki, taking, for example, certain passages that belong 
to the shite so that the latter can fully devote himself to the execution of the 
dance and mimetic actions. 

Although there are some NG plays which reflect the contemporary life of the 
Muromachi period, the strong emphasis is on the past. Mythology, folk lore, 
war tales, and particularly, the prose and poetic literature of the Heian and 
Kamakura periods are the favorite sources for stories. Even in pieces that had 
no direct source in earlier literature, the playwright relied heavily upon pre- 
existing literature for phraseology and setting. Furthermore, by placing the 
setting of such pieces in noted places and historic spots, the playwright was 
able to weave into the fabric of the play familiar poems which were associated 
with the setting. The poetry of early ages had a particularly important role in 
the No plays. It was utilized not only as a source for many plots, but also as 
a vehicle for literary embellishment of plays. Since the No plays were pri- 
marily chanted and were, to a large extent, cast in the alternate pattern of 5 
and 7 syllable lines common to old Japanese poetry, the No dramatist naturally 
looked to poetry for guidance in his art.’ Poems were skilfully woven into the 
rhythmic passages as well as into narrative prose. Rhetorical devices of poetry 
were utilized with even greater freedom than in earlier literature, and were 
fully applied to prose passages as well. 

This emphasis on pre-existing literature in the No, in general, reflected the 
cultural currents of the times, and was shared by other literary forms of the 
Muromachi period. But it was perhaps very much pronounced because the No 
was brought to full development under the patronage of the military aristocracy 
of the Ashikaga shogunate which set out to absorb the elegance of the cul- 
turally sophisticated court nobles with the zeal and self-consciousness of a 
nouveau riche class. To be familiar with the Genji Monogatari and other litera- 
ture and to be able to compose poems were to them the marks of a cultured man. 

The Mugen No, or Apparition No, in which form the majority of No plays are 
cast, most effectively deals with this pre-occupation with the past as well as 
with the broader ‘world beyond.’’ In the Mugen No, the shite is an apparition 
or a spirit, rather than a real being. He may be a personification of a deity, a 
tree or flower, or of any other superhuman being, or he may be an apparition of 

1In his Fushizuke shidai, Zeami writes, ‘‘The secret of composing [a No piece] for 
the chant lies in the linking of phrases from poems. First of all, this is because in 
poetry is found the basic pattern of the 5 = 7 = 5. In addition, since the tonality of the 
words constitutes the basis for the recitation of poetry, poetry conforms properly to the 
five musical modes and is correct in terms of ‘accents’.... When poems are linked to- 
gether and chanted, they will always be in keeping with the mode of the chant.’’ Nose 


Asaji, Zeami jurokubushii byoshaku, 2.86, 2 vols., Tokyo, 1940, 1944 (hereafter re- 
ferred to as JH.). 
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a departed human soul, who, because of his deeds in the past, roams this earth 
seeking aid for his salvation. 

In the first scene, he appears in the unpretentious form of a man or a woman 
of an age suitable to the apparition’s original status and the setting of the 
play. The waki, who is usually merely a passing stranger, unrelated in any 
way to the shite, inquires of him the particular significance of the locality or 
of a particular object which has drawn his attention. This gives the shite his 
opportunity to tell his story, suggest and at times reveal his identity, and 
vanish. In the second scene, the shite reappears as the apparition in his true 
identity, whether it be that of a deity, warrior or lady, and re-enacts and elab- 
orates on his story. ! 

The ‘‘flash-back’’ technique of the Mugen No makes possible a vivid re- 
creation of an episode from earlier literature, while retaining the illusion of a 
world of dreams which transcends space and time. By making only the waki 
contemporaneous with the audience, the Mugen No effectively creates a trance- 
like atmosphere in which to present the dramatic re-creation of an episode. It 
is this co-existence and free communication between the phantom world and 
the present world in the Mugen No which makes the N6 an especially distinc- 
tive form of dramatic art. 

The emphasis in the N6 is upon mood and atmosphere. The two predominant 
elements of the dance and chant in the No were perhaps more easily adapted 
to a poetic and lyrical expression. But masters like Zeami consciously sought 
to create such an expression in the No. Development of plot is secondary, and 
sometimes largely lacking. Character portrayal as we know it does not exist. 
The shite, who is the only real character, is not meant to be a personality, but 
rather a symbol or a vehicle for the delineation of the phases and the flow of 
poetic atmosphere. The plays frequently contain much that is pure literary 
hyperbole, with no relevance to the development of the episode. In order to 
evoke the many poetic moods, the No plays depend heavily upon the aural 
and poetic effects of successive phrases and the composite poetic imagery 
which they create. Unlike most ordinary prose literature, the No plays are 
written, to a large extent, in the manner characteristic of the renga, or link 
verse, in which the flow of subtle poetic nuances is stressed in the joining of 
successive lines.’ Tonality and overtones of different words were utilized to 
achieve special nuances. Zeami states, for example, that words such as ‘‘bend’’ 
or ‘‘ebb and flow’’ have a more supple and gentle texture than words like ‘‘fall’’ 
or ‘‘break.’* Japanese poetry, Chinese poetry, and Buddhist phrases each in 
its own way contributed to the creation of distinct nuances. Japanese poetry 

?Nose, ‘‘Rengaron to Nogakuron ni arawaretaru jidai geijutsu ishiki,’’ Kokubungaku 


kaishaku to kansho, 9 (1944) 9, 37. 
> Kadensho, JH, 1.196=197. 
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connotes a sense of grace and elegance; Chinese poetry, richness, grandeur, 
and forcefulness; Buddhist phrases, dignity, reverence and a sense of mystery." 
The No plays are often called ‘‘patchworks of literary brocade,’’ and this, ina 
sense, is both their greatest strength and weakness. 

Zeami holds a position of unquestioned dominance in the history of the No. 
In a very real sense, he was the final perfector of the No. As a performer, he 
is said to have combined the best of the styles of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. He seems to have excelled in a subtle and suggestive presenta- 
tion, which was characterized poetically as a ‘‘flower still retaining the im- 
press of the moon at daybreak.’” As a playwright, he was largely responsible 
for bringing to the No a high level of artistic and poetic sophistication. He 
wrote an impressive array of No pieces of great merit. In addition, he was a 
great critic, and seems to have been the first to write on the theory and prac- 
tice of the No with regard to both the problems of performance and those of 
composition.° Although the No today is considerably more formal and symbol- 
istic in its manner of presentation, Zeami’s ideas are still essentially valid. 
They constitute the basis for the evaluation of the NG as a stage art and the 
No texts as literature. 

Zeami, who was born in 1363, was admirably suited to become the final per- 
fector of the N6, moulding it into an aristocratic form of art. He received care- 
ful and painstaking tutelage from his father, Kannami, who was himself one of 
the greatest performers of the times. It was Kannami’s reputation as a great 
performer that led to the third Ashikaga shogun Yoshimitsu’s (1358-1408) 
patronage of his group. Zeami, closely associated with Yoshimitsu from his 

*Okazaki Yoshie, ‘'Ydkyoku ni okeru sh6chd,’’ Bungaku, 11 (1943) 9, 5. 

5 Kabu zuinoki, Nogaku koten Zenchikushu, 42—43 (Tokyo, 1915). The Zenchikushi 
contains the theoretical essays on the N6 of Komparu Zenchiku, who is also known as 
Zenchiku Ujinobu. Born in 1405, Zenchiku became Zeami’s protege and son-in-law, 
distinguishing himself both as performer and playwright. He died sometime between 
1469 and 1471. 

°Serious modern research on the NS can be said to begin with the discovery and 
subsequent publication of a sizable portion of Zeami’s writings. In 1909 Yoshida Togo 
published this under the title of Zeami jirokubushu. The discovery opened new ave- 
nues of research in the artistic theories of the N6. It brought to light many significant 
facts, both historical and biographical, which necessitated a basic revision of previous 
ideas about the N&. Since that time, the discovery of additional works of Zeami and 
of additional copies of existing works has given further impetus to studies on the NO, 
particularly those centering around Zeami. 

The most detailed commentary on sixteen of Zeami’s works is Nose Asaji’s Zeami 
jurokubushi hydshaku, which includes a wealth of notes, critical comments and col- 
lations. Kawase Kazuma’s Tochu Zeami nijiisambushi (Tokyo, 1945) is the most in- 
clusive printing of Zeami’s works and includes marginal notes and a valuable introduc- 
tion regarding the different works. The periodical, Bungaku, also includes a series of 
extremely valuable symposia on Zeami’s essays. For further details, see the exhaus- 
tive bibliography prepared by Yasuraoka KGsaku and Nishio K6ichi in Bungaku, 10.11 


(1942) 130—138. This bibliography includes the material in another bibliography pre- 
pared by J6k6 Kanichi which appeared in Bungaku, 4.4 (1936), 102-105. 
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early youth, grew up in the social and intellectual milieu of the elite, whose 
esthetic ideals were the graceful and elegant qualities of poetry and Heian 
literature. Zeami was not only in a better position than his father to fashion 
the No in accordance with the tastes of the discerning audience, but he was 
himself, so to speak, an insider, who equally shared the ideals of the elite. He 
was able to combine a keen esthetic sensibility with a practical knowledge of 
every aspect of the No. 

Zeami was first and foremost a practitioner of the No. His theoretical works 
were therefore written from the point of view of an actor intent on seeking the 
ways and means by which to present a successful and effective performance. 
The continuance of patronage, not only for himself, but also for his successors, 
largely depended upon this capacity. According to Zeami, ‘‘To live out his 
life without losing his resourcefulness’’ was the one most important thing for 
an actor,’ and he demanded absolute devotion to the art. He repeatedly em- 
phasized the need for a never-ending search for the attainment of this goal. 
Indeed, one can say that a religious intensity pervaded his writings, and he 
stated on one occasion, ‘‘There is a natural limitation to life; but there must 
never be an end to the cultivation of the No.’” 

The two major considerations of Zeami were the problems of an effective 
performance and the procedures of training best suited for its realization. In 
order to discuss their many ramifications, he freely adapted terminology, ideas 
and phrases from a variety of sources, including poetry and poetic theory, 
Buddhism, brush-writing, and Japanese and Chinese classical literature. In 
this paper, I shall briefly touch upon some of his ideas concerning an effective 
performance. 

The purpose of the No, Zeami tells us, was to ‘‘soften the hearts of men 
and to make a lasting impression on them, irrespective of their artistic tastes.’” 
For an actor this constitutes the basis for his popularity, and Zeami frequently 
returned to his fundamental thesis that an actor can be considered truly out- 
standing only when he has the capacity to harmonize his performance with the 
tastes of the audience at large, both the literary elite of the metropolitan area 
and their less sophisticated country cousins. Zeami was keenly aware of the 
vital role of the audience if a performance is to be successful. He emphasized 
the importance of cultivating a sensitivity which would enable the actor to 
sense intuitively the means by which to give pleasure to the audience. 

Zeami chose to use the term hana, or flower, to symbolize effectiveness in 
all its connotations. According to his works, hana can be broadly defined as 
the quality of a performance which gives to the audience a sense of novelty 

? Hana no kagami, JH, 1.424. 


* Hana no kagami, JH, 1.423. 
* Kadensho, JH, 1.157. 
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and charm. Zeami wrote, ‘‘Hana constitutes the very life of the No,’’*® and he 
declared that, ‘‘Hana can exist only as one has fully mastered the secrets of 
the art.and has fully grasped, through actual experience, the conditions re- 
quired for the projection of the element of novelty in every aspect of a NO per- 
formance.’’** Like a flower which derives much of its appeal from its seasonal 
quality, so effectiveness, the hana, according to Zeami, was, in part, derived 
from the versatility and adaptability of the performer.’* The mastery of a large 
variety of No pieces of different kinds was put at a premium. At the same 
time, he stressed the need for a constant search for devices which would 
make possible further varieties within what he called the ‘‘ten different char- 
acter types.’’** 

Since the Nd is a composite form of stage art in which the dance, chanting, 
narrative and action are combined into a unified and organic whole, Zeami also 
looked for an effectiveness in the subtle harmony among its component ele- 
ments. He stated that a charming effect is created when there exists a subtle 
correspondence between the flow of successive phrases and the chanting of 
them.** A particular mood of the text must be reflected in the chant. The prob- 
lem of timing with regard to the interrelationship between the spoken or chanted 
words and mimetic action or the dance was also an important element in creat- 
ing a charming effect.** 

Zeami’s concept of effectiveness, hana, was strongly conditioned by his 
own artistic ideals of aristocratic elegance and gracefulness. Having been 
closely associated with the social elite of the ruling circles himself, it was 
perhaps natural that he would respond instinctively to the esthetic qualities 
inherent in courtly elegance and refinement, qualities which Zeami associated 
with the concept of yigen. He stated unequivocally that the quality of yagen 
must be present in the representation of any and all character types.*° Careful 
and minute imitation was permitted insofar as it helped to convey and to en- 
hance the graceful nuance, as in the case of court nobles and ladies, but any 
imitative action which detracts from such qualities should be avoided, or at 
least tempered. For example, if the nature of the character, as in a warrior or 
a deranged person, calls for forceful movements, it should be tempered by light 
steps to avoid creating a feeling of coarseness. Zeami points out further that 
the contrasting forces between the visual effect of forcefulness in movements 
and the aural effects of gentle treading in turn creates a harmonious quality 
of charm.’ 


1° Kadensho, JH, 1.91. 

11 Kadensho, JH, 1.120. 

12 Kadensho, JH, 1.213. 

13 Kadensho, JH, 1.233. 

*4Hana no kagami, JH, 1.403. 

*5 Hana no kagami, JH, 1.291, 298; Sarugaku dangi, JH, 2.347=348. 
*® Hana no kagami, JH, 1.362. 

‘7 Hana no kagami, JH, 1.289. 
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With the emphasis on the graceful qualities, it is natural that Zeami would 
place great importance upon feminine roles and particularly upon those cele- 
brated in Heian literature. One can also understand why the elements of dance 
and chant as media best suited for conveying this poetic atmosphere, was 
emphasized in his discussions on training. His emphasis on costuming in a 
performance and on poetry in composition were all indispensable means by 
which to express concretely his esthetic ideals. 

Zeami established three levels of effectiveness on the basis of the N6 
pieces. The first, and the least subtle, was a piece which, when performed, 
creates an immediate visual effectiveness. He wrote, ‘‘Not only those with a 
critical eye, but even those who are not so well informed in the No, will regard 
it as charming.’’** The second level of effectiveness is derived from the aural 
effects of a piece. It is a piece whose chief merit lies in the quiet and graceful 
chanting. A country critic, to. use Zeami’s expression, ‘‘will not think much of 
the deep nuance derived from such a piece.’’*® The third level of effectiveness 
is more subtle and sophisticated than that which was derived from the visual 
and aural. This effectiveness, he stated, was derived from a ‘performance 
which comes from the soul,’’ a performance of a No piece which, outwardly, has 
nothing particularly colorful, either in the chant, dance, or mimicry, to evoke 
the sensibilities of the audience, but which, when given by an unrivalled per- 
former, can move the audience-=although the audience knows not why.”® It was 
the subtle rather than the obvious, the suggestive rather than the concrete that 
Zeami considered as the highest esthetic quality in a NO performance. 

Because Zeami was a great performer who self-consciously sought to per- 
petuate the popularity of his group, an effective performance, hana, was the 
focal point of his ideas. As a practical man, he had a healthy regard for the 
audience and the role it played in the realization of a successful performance. 
He impressed this upon his followers by saying, ‘‘that which meets the need of 
the time’’** brought about effectiveness. Versatility and the cultivation of a 
sensitivity to the mood and tastes of the audience were, therefore, of vital im- 
portance to the realization of an effective performance. His ideas on effective- 
ness were also greatly influenced by his esthetic ideals formulated largely 
through his association with an elite society. Gracefulness and elegance be- 
came the all-embracing esthetic for the No. Zeami moulded the No into a seri- 
ous and sophisticated art form which even today is kept alive as a living art 
by a small but devoted group of followers and is appreciated by all students of 
Japanese literature as one of Japan’s greatest literary achievements. 


18 Hana no kagami, JH, 1.389. 
19 Hana no kagami, JH, 1.393. 
2° Hana no kagami, JH, 1.396. 
21 Kadensho, JH, 1.264. 
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IMPORTANT MUSEUM ACCESSIONS IN 1951 


EDITED BY JOHN A. POPE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


China 


BRONZE. Chou; vessel of the type p’ou; H. 7", W. 9". [51.2761] 
T’ang; gilt statuette of Eleven-headed Kuanyin; H. 9". (51.1] 


T’ang; mirror, phoenixes, insects, flowers inlaid with gold and silver; D. 84". [51.1403] 


CERAMICS. Han; model of cooking stove, green glaze; H. 8%", L. 14%", W. 14". 
[51.2811] 


Han; jar, flattened globular, cover with quatrefoil rosette, green glaze; H. 53,", D. 6". 
[51.2812] 

Late Six Dynasties; three statues of ladies painted in color; H. 384". [51.1919=21] 

T’ang; standing figure of a Mongolian gentleman; H. 165,", D. 6%". [51.1732] 

Sung; pillow, incurved front and back, scalloped sides, a deer among plants, incised 
and filled in with brown, Tz’u-chou type; H. 4%", W. 164". [51.269] 

Sung; pillow, eight-sided, a bird on a branch, painted in black, Tz’u-chou type; H. 
44", W. 9%". [51.270] 

Sung; pillow, rectangular, a sage crossing a river on a reed-mat, painted in black, with 
touch of brown, Tz’u-chou type; H. 5%", W. 1234". [51.271] 

Sung; vase, drum-shaped body, floral sprays in relief, brown glaze, Hsiang-hu ware; H. 
64", D. 3%". [51.2810] 

Sung; ewer, skin-bottle shape, green glaze, Liao; H. 1354", W. 7%". [51.2814] 

Ch’ing; porcelain vase, design of lions in underglaze blue; H. 19", D. 84". {51.1918] 

Ch’ing; vase, ‘‘Kuan’’ ware; H. 4", D. 2%". [51.244] 


FRESCO. Sung; a Bodhisattva, standing, holding a lotus, painted in full color; H. 
69%". [51.241] 


PAINTING. Sung; ‘*The Six Odes from Mao Shih,’’ ink and color on paper, by Ma Ho- 
Chih accompanying calligraphy by Kao-tsung; H. 10%", L. 12%'. [51.698] 


PRINTS. Eighteenth century; ‘‘The Chinese-Muhammadan War of 1765,’’ a set of six- 


teen copper engravings, issued between 1766-1774 in France; H. 29", W. 40", each. 
[51.1602=. 1617] 


SILVER. T’ang; two appliqués, peacocks; H. 234". [51.1730=.1731] 


Japan 


CERAMICS. Tokugawa, circa 1700; bowl with cover and gilt mount, Imari ware; H. 
4", [51.592] 


PRINTS. Meiji; six by Kiyochika. [51.1415=.1418; 51.34=.35] 
Contemporary; four by Onchi, Ono, Yamaguchi. [51.740-.743] 
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Contemporary; twenty-six by Rakuzan; H. 18", W. 24" each. [51.1734=.1750; 51.2478= 
-2486] 

Contemporary; sixteen by H. Yoshida. [51.1420=.1428; 51.1755=.1758; 51.2487=.2489] 

Contemporary; two lithographs by Kazuma; H. 15%", W. 21" each. [51.1413=.1414] 

The John Gardner Coolidge Collection has been increased by a gift of twenty-seven 
objects. 

Other Far Eastern accessions number 346 objects from various branches of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean art. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK: THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Cambodia 


SCULPTURE. Khmer, tenth century A.D.; standing masculine figure; sandstone; H. 19". 
Gift of Rembrandt Club and Museum Purchase Fund [51.237] 


China 


BRONZE. Late Chou; belt hook inlaid with gold, silver and turquoise; L. 7". Gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Bradley Martin [51.137] 


CERAMICS. Late Chou; standing horse; black burnished clay surface and traces of red 
pigment; H. 2", L. 3%". Gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. Bradley Martin [51.129] 

Ming; early fifteenth century; porcelain plate decorated with tree peonies and other 
flowers in underglaze blue; H. 2%", D. 154" [51.85] 

Ming; porcelain bowl decorated with pomegranate flowers in underglaze blue; Hstian-te 
mark and period; H. 244", D. 34". Gift of Helen B. Waterman (51.131] 


JADE. Late Chou; eye-cover; incised design of animal and addorsed birds; L. 2", W. 
14", Gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. Bradley Martin [51.138] 


PAINTING. Ming; wall fragment of a bodhisattva kneeling on a lotus; ink and color on 
prepared clay; H. 43%", W. 32". Gift of Cornelius Ruxton Love [51.139] 


SCULPTURE. Shang; bear seated on its haunches; marble and traces of cinnabar; H. 
1%", W. 1". Gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. Bradley Martin [51.136] 


Japan 
PAINTING. Tokugawa, around 1700 A.D.; Otsu-e of Shomen-Kongo; ink and color on 
paper; H. 144", W. 7%". [51.236] 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS: FOGG ART MUSEUM 
China 


CERAMICS. T’ang; censer in the shape of a bowl with a high foot, said to come from 
Loyang; decorated with two rows of lotus petals in relief; green glaze; H. 5/4"; gift 
of C. Adrian Rubel. [1951.28] 

Sung; tall vase with small mouth, grayish white glaze; from Ching-ho Hsien; H. 9%"; 
gift of C. Adrian Rubel. [1951.27] 


Japan 


PAINTING. Ashikaga; landscape in ink on paper attributed to Soami; kakemono; H. 48", 
W. 41%"; gift of Hollis S. Baker and Richard S. Davis. [1951.153] 
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SCULPTURE. Ashikaga; wood figure of Zocho-ten; traces of polychrome; H. 43"; gift 
of Mrs. George R. Agassiz. [1951.108] 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


China 


BRONZE. Chou; covered vessel in shape of an owl; relief decoration; gray-green patina; 
H. 84". Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. [51.119] 

Chou; vessel of the type tsun; relief design of t’ao t’ieh mask with protruding horns; 
inscription inside base; H. 11%". Gift of Howard Hollis & Co. [51.151] 

T’ang; mirror; bronze with gilded silver decoration; flowers, animals, birds in relief; 
octagonal shape; D. 2". Purchase from the Edward L. Whittemore Fund. [51.292] 


SILVER. T’ang; stem cup; gilded; incised floral decoration; H. 344". Purchase from the 
Edward L. Whittemore Fund. [51.396] 


Japan 
PAINTING. Kamakura, twelfth century; hanging scroll; seated poet; inscriptions; on 
paper; H. 114", W. 18%". Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. [51.397] 
Tokugawa, early seventeenth century; Sotatsu; three figures in landscape; scene from 
the Ise Monogatari; inscriptions; color and gold on paper; H. 95,", W. 84". Purchase 
from the John L. Severance Fund. [51.398] 
Kamakura, thirteenth century; hanging scroll; Kwannon of the Rocks; from Kozangi 


Temple; two seals; ink on paper; H. 36", W. 174". Purchase from the John L. Sever- 
ance Fund. [51.540] 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT: THE WADSWORTH ATHENEUM 


China 


SCULPTURE. Han; tomb tile picture; Honan; incised decoration of dragon and male 
figure exorcising an evil spirit; H. 24/4", L. 47%". [1951.16] 

T’ang or earlier; over life-size Buddha head from T’ien-lung Shan; c. A.D. 600; light 
gray sandstone; H. 16". From the Collection Sanji Muto, President of the Kanefa- 
guchi Spinning Company. [1951.95] 

Ming; Lo-han with a lion; polychromed wood; found near Lo-yang; H. 27/4". [1951.17] 


TEXTILE. Twentieth century; robe of navy blue silk with clouds, dragons, birds and 
emblems in colors. [1951.185] 


PAINTING. Ming; fresco painting; H. 61%", W. 414". [1951.230] 
Japan 
SCULPTURE. Nineteenth century (?); portable shrine with a Bodhisattva; gilded figure 
in black lacquer case; H. 4%" overall. [1951.70] 


HONOLULU, HAWAII: HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS 


China 


BRONZE. Shang (circa 1200 B.C.); Yu with lid and handle; H. 11%"; D. 4%". 
Shang; Bronze tripod of the Ting type; H. 7%". 
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Late Chou (circa 500 B.C.); Bronze bell of the Chung type. blue and green patina; H. 
(including handle) 224". 

Sung or earlier; receptacle in double-fish form, silver and gold inlay; H. 8", greatest 
D. 6%". 


CERAMICS. Neolithic; Kansu earthenware mortuary um, probably Ma-ch’ang type, buff 
body with black and red slip decoration. H. 135,"; D. 144". 

Late Neolithic; 3 fragments of black pottery probably of the Hang-chou type. 

Six Dynasties; Yu-chou ware, group of eight small pieces. 

Late Chou (Warring States); 16 figurines and bronze facsimiles of varying type, coated 
with black lacquer and cinnabar. 

T’ang; earthenware jar, monochrome green lead glaze; H. 84"; D. 85,". 

T’ang; spherical earthenware jar, monochrome yellow lead glaze; H. 934", maximum 
diameter 105,", D. of lip 6", 

T’ang; white glazed ewer, H. 4%", max. D. 3". 

T’ang; Hsing ware shallow 5-lobed saucer; D. (lip) 4%4". 

T’ang; Yueh ware jar, Han bronze form, olive green glaze with regular splashes of iron 
slip (Toba Seiji type); H. 5°,"; D. (lip) 3%"; D. (base) 4". 

T’ang; white porcellaneous covered box (Hsing Yao ?); D. 5"; H. 24". 

Liao; earthenware ewer with green glaze; H. 5%". 

Liao; cockscomb earthenware bottle, mottled blue-green lead glaze, H. 12'2". 

Liao; vase-shaped earthenware bottle, orange-yellow lead glaze; H. 1244"; D. 6". 

Early Sung; Yueh dragon jar with bird cover. H. 13". 

Northern Sung; spherical stoneware jar, Honan temmoku type, blue-black glaze; H. 
6%; D. 7. 

Sung; covered jar, Honan temmoku type, black glaze; H. 7"; D. 4%". 

Sung; melon shaped covered jar, Ting ware (?); H. 4%"; D. 374". 

Sung; Ying-ch’ing bowl with combed design; D. 6%". 

Sung; Tzu Chou bowl, iron slip, painted red and green design, D. 54". 

Sung; Kuan diamond shaped vase, Hang Ch’ou type, southern. Lip ground. H. 44". 

Sung; northern celadon bowl, molded design of chrysanthemums; D. 44". 

Sung; northern celadon bowl, carved design of fish and waves; D. 3%". 

Sung; Chin bubble bowl, light blue glaze; D. 34"; H. 2". 

Sung; northern celadon jar, carved design; H. 614"; max. D. 7", D. (lip) 44". 

Yuan or early Ming; celadon vase of the Lung Ch’uan type; H. 10%". 

Ming; blue and white bowl, floral scrolls in underglaze blue on exterior, double fish 
design in green and iron red on interior. Wan-li mark. D. 6"; H. 2%". 

Ming; Lung-ch’uan plate, carved floral design; H. 3%"; D. 14%". 

Ming; tea cup, blue and white, phoenix and cloud design; mark of Chia Ching; H. 25,"; 
D. (lip) 43,". 

Ming; pair of bowls, white porcelain, decorated with dragon and cloud design in red, 
green, yellow enamel. Chia Ching? D. 6"; H. 24". 

Late Ming; porcelain bottle, turquoise blue glaze, incised dragon decoration; H. 10%"; 
max. D. 7%". 


Ch’ing (K’ang-Hsi); Powder blue baluster vase with cartouches in underglaze blue 
drawn in wen-jen style. H. 17%"; D. 74". 

Ch’ing (K’ang-Hsi); pair of blue and white club vases. H. 18". 

Ch’ing (Yung Cheng); platter, five-color decoration in famille rose enamels; H. 2%"; 
2, . 39°. 
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Ch’ing (Yung Cheng); Gourd-shape bottle on high square base, Sung Kuan-type glaze; 


Mark of Yung Cheng. H. 11>4"; W. (base) 65,". 
Ch’ing (Yung Cheng); clair-de-lune cupstand, mark of Yung Cheng. D. 5%"; H. 2%". 
Ch’ ing (Yung Cheng); pair of bowls reproducing Shu Fu ware, molded floral decoration; 
mark of Yung Cheng underfoot; H. 134"; D. (lip) 4%". 


Ch’ing (Yung Cheng); pair of bowls, coral red (Rose du Barry), orangepeel glaze Yung 
Cheng mark underfoot. H. 24"; D. (lip) 4%". 


, 
FURNITURE. Ming, Sixteenth century; small splay-leg offering table, pterocarpus 
indicus wood (Huang hua-li); L. 36%", W. 165,"; H. 314". 


Ming, circa 1500; House altar table of the adapted trestle type, pterocarpus indicus 
wood (Huang hua-li); L. 85"; W. 29%"; H. 354". 


LACQUER. Ch’ing (late 18th century); 2 hexagonal lacquer plates, black with gold and 
opalescent metal inlay; D. 5%". 


METAL. Ming; (circa 1600); cloisonne vase with small neck, green and lavender in 
white ground; H. 84"; max D. 6%". 


PAINTING. Seventeenth century (circa 1650); life-size double portrait of two Manchu 
ladies, ink and mineral colors on silk; H. 88"; W. 68". 

Ming; three album leaves: misty landscape, landscape with rocks, landscape and moun- 
tains; signed Lan Ying. H. 124"; W. 8%". 


Ch’ing; landscape with house, pines and rocks; signed Ch’ien Feng, dated 1784. H. 
37%"; GW. 12". 


SCULPTURE. Han; mortuary figure, dancing female figure of abstract type; mold-made; 
low-fired under reducing conditions; H. 10%". 


Late Wei; torso of horse, mold-made, hand-finished, low-fired under reducing condi- 
tions; L. 144%", H. 14%". 
Pei Ch’i (circa A.D. 570?); Stone head of the Buddha; H. 33", max W. 21%". 


T’ang; female tomb figurine, mold-made, low-fired, slip decorated, cream, rose, black; 
H. 14". 


Ming; circa 1600, figure of Shakyamuni the ascetic, bronze, H. 234". 
Eighteenth century; Maitreya Buddha, rock crystal. H. 34". 


Japan 
LACQUER: Middle Edo; twenty-six piece gold lacquer ceremonial service. 
PAINTING. Early Edo; pair of screens representing Gion Festival. L. 138%"; H. 60". 


PRINTS. Seated figure dictating to a young pupil by a writing table, with calligraphy; 
signed Okumura Masanobu, ca. 1720; Sumi-ye. H. 114", W. 164". [12.989] 

Ichigawa Raizo I as Shiragiku, with poem; signed Kiyomitsu, circa 1761. H. 124", W. 
5%". [12.990] 

Young woman looking through open doors at two children playing with a snowball; 
signed Harunobu, circa 1769. H. 114", W. 8". [12.992] 

The actor Otani Hiroji II] as a night-watchman; signed Torii Kiyotsune ga, circa 1770. 
H 124", w. 54". [12.991] 

Two young girls on a veranda, from the Twenty-four Paragons of Filial Piety series; 
signed Koriusai, circa 1768. H. 10", W. 74%". [12.995] 
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The actor Nakamura Nakazo I standing in front of a wooden fence; signed Katsukawa 
Shunko. H. 124", W. 5%". [12.996] 

The actor Sakato Tojoru IV in an unidentified role; signed Shunyei. [12.997] 

The Sth Danjuro as Kagekiyo in the drama ‘‘Hatsu Akebono Niwatori Soga’’; signed 
Shunsho; dated 1772. H. 13", W. 64". [12.993] 

The actor Morita Kanya VIII in the role of Kono Moronao in Kanadehon Chushingura; 
signed Shunyei gwa; dated 1787. H. 12%", W. 5%". [12.998] 

Portrait of Santo Kyoden by Eiri. [13.066] 

Bust portrait of Matsumoto Koshiro IV facing left; signed Toyokuni gwa, circa 1796, 
H. 15", W. 10". [13.065] 

A lady with her maid and child on a balcony (left-hand sheet of a triptych); signed 
Eishi; circa 1792. H. 19", W. 144", [13.064] 

Mother and Daughter; signed Utamaro; circa 1798. H. 10", W. 15". [13.063] 

Bust portrait of Ichikawa Omezo as Kudo Suketsune; signed Kunimasa; circa 1800. H. 
145", W. 10", [13.067] 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 
China 


CERAMICS. Sung; tea bowl of Chien ware, silver rim; thick bluish-black glaze stopping 
in a thick welt short of the base, “‘hare’s fur’’ transmutations on inside. H. 2%", D. 


5". [L.2100.51-5] 
Korea 


CERAMICS. Yi; jar with decoration of plant and insect painted in pale blue under 
bluish-white glaze. Thin wash of glaze and kiln grit on base. H. 954". [L.2100.51=122] 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
China 


CERAMICS. Sung or Yuan; figure of Manjusri, Ying Ch’ing ware; H. 20". [51.166] 


FURNITURE. Late Ming; pair of wood cabinets decorated with birds and floral patterns 
in mother-of-pearl, glass, amber, colored lacquers, etc., inlaid in raised relief; H. 
(each) 112%", W. (each) 62%", Depth (each), 324". (51.100.1,2] 


JADE. Ch’ing; bronze-shaped vase with cover, pearl-gray, animal handles, seventeenth 
century; H. 74". [51.189.2 a,b] 

Ch’ing; bronze-shaped vase with cover, gray-green, decorated with dragon and feng- 
huang in relief, ring handles; eighteenth century; H. 7%". [51.189.1 a,b] 

Ch’ing; bronze-shaped vase with cover, gray-green, decorated with floral pattern in 
low relief; ring handles; two lions in round on cover; eighteenth century; H. 13*%.". 
[51.189.3 a,b] 

Ch’ing; bronze-shaped vase with cover, pale green, decorated with geometric pattern in 
low relief, dragon in high relief on neck, féng-huang on cover; eighteenth century; H. 
114". [51.189.4 a,b] 


METALWORK. Late Chou; 7 belt buckles, bronze (two inlaid with gold and jade), aver- 
age length about 24". [51.134.1-7] 
T’ang; miniature duck, silver, with chased decoration; H. *%_", L. 1%.". (51.125.11] 
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PAINTINGS. Sixth-seventh century; 7 fresco fragments from Kyzil, Central Asia (mounted 
in plaster); present sizes: (1) H. 94", W. 5%"; (2) H. 12%", W. 9%"; (3) H. 9%", W. 
5%"; (4) H. 8%", W. 1534"; (5) H. 16%", W. 9%"; (6) H. 94", W. 15%"5 (7) H. 9%", W. 
10%". [51.94.1-7] 

Sung; album leaf, ‘'Buffaloes’’; ink on silk; H. 9%", W. 94". [51.150.1] 

Yuan; album leaf, ‘‘Horsemen in Landscape’’; colors on paper; signed: Kung K’ai; 2 
Ch’ien Lung and 2 unidentified collectors’ seals (signature and Ch’ien Lung seals 
are not genuine); H. 104", W. 114". [51.150.2] 

Ming; ‘‘Portrait of a Woman in Green’’; colors on silk; H. 62%", W. 3334". {51.39.11 

Ming; ‘‘Portrait of a Man in Gray’’; colors on silk; H. 61%", W. 36%". [51.39.3] 

Ming; ‘‘Portrait of a Man in Red’’; colors on silk; H. 56%", W. 35%". [51.39.4] 

Ming; ‘‘Portrait of a man in Black with Rosary’’; colors on silk; H. 57", W. 38".[51.39.5] 

Ch’ing; ‘‘Portrait of a Man in Black’’; colors on silk; H. 58%", W. 34%". [51.39.2] 

Ch’ing; ‘*River Landscape in Autumn’’; ink on paper; inscribed and signed by Lo Mu 
(late seventeenth early eighteenth century), dated in concordance with 1721 or 1661; 
2 seals of Lo Mu and 1 collector’s seal; W. 12%", L. 262". [51.13] 

Ch’ing; fan painting (on obverse of fan); ‘‘Long-tailed Red Bird and Magnolias’’; colors 
on paper; attributed to Lang Shih-ning (Castiglione), 1698-1768; signature and 2 
seals of Lang Shih-ning; on reverse and on guard sticks, calligraphy by Wang Yu- 
tun, 1692-1758; signature and 2 seals of calligrapher; W. (open) 20", L. 124", 
[51.14] 

Ch’ing; ‘‘Mongol Lady with Attendant’’; colors on paper; nineteenth century; H. 6334", 
Ww. 24%". [51.106] 


. PRINTS. Ch’ing; Lamaist mandala, colors on paper (partially painted), seventeenth 


century; H. 48%", W. 264". [51.156.2] 


SCULPTURE. Han; terracotta brick with stamped and painted design of horses, birds 
and lozenges; H. 18", L. 463,", Depth 24". [51.127.1] 

Han; terracotta house (in 3 sections) with painted design of dragons against geometric 
ground in red, yellow and black; H. 3444", W. (greatest) 264", Depth (greatest) 15%". 
[51.127.2] 

Wei; stone head from Lung-men, traces of polychromy; sixth century; H. 32". [51.52] 

T’ang; tomb figure, mounted horsewoman; sun-baked mud, painted details; from Astana 
(Turfan); seventh century; H. 15", L. 114". [51.93] 


T’ang; tomb figure, horse; glazed pottery (body, brown; hooves, green; face, buff); H. 
27%", L. 27". [51.66] 


TEXTILES. Ch’ing; 7 fragments of brocade from the tomb of Prince Kuo Ch’in Wang (d. 
1738); seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. [51.83.1-6 and 51.103] 

Ch’ing; Lamaist panel, ‘‘Buddha with Attendant Monks, Ts’on K’a-pa and Two Dalai 
Lamas’’; embroidered in long-and-short, satin and couching stitches; early eight- 
eenth century; H. 545%", W. 39%". [51.129] 

Ch’ing; imperial throne cushion; yellow satin embroidered in satin and couching 
stitches; Yung-chéng period; H. 334", W. 38". [51.84.3] 

Ch’ing; emperor’s Twelve-Symbol dragon robe (lung p’ao), yellow satin embroidered in 
satin stitch; Ch’ien-lung period; L. 58". [51.84.1] 

Ch’ing; imperial dragon robe (lung p’ao), gold and polychrome silk thread tapestry; 
Ch’ien-lung period;-L. 57". [51.3] 
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Ch’ing; empress’s Twelve-Symbol dragon robe (lung p’ao), yellow, blue and gold thread 
tapestry; late nineteenth century; L. 58". [51.84.2] 


Japan 


PAINTING. Ashikaga; Landscape, ink on paper; attributed to Motonobu, 1476-1559; 
seal of Motonobu; H. 2344", W. 42". [51.95] 

Tokugawa or Meiji-Taisho; pair of six-panel screens, ‘‘Instruction of Geisha’’; colors 
on paper; style of Matabei; signed: Zeshin (1817-1891); H. (each) 47%", L. (each) 
112%". [51.89.1,2] 


SCULPTURE. Date uncertain; eagle perched on rock among waves; wood; H. 29%", W. 
(greatest) 48". [51.167] 


TEXTILES. Tokugawa; N6 dance coat (choken); striped and warp-dyed fancy gauze 
with floral motives brocaded in polychrome silks and gilded paper strips; late seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth century; L. 464", W. (at shoulders) 84". [51.137.6] 


WOODWORK. Tokugawa; hibachi (charcoal brazier); wood with inlaid relief pattern of 
cranes in lacquer, mother-of-pearl and pewter; signed Korin (1658-1716); school of 
Korin, eighteenth century; H. 1334", Dia. (greatest) 16%". [51.132.1 a, b] 

Tokugawa; hibachi; wood with inlaid relief pattern of gourd vines in lacquer, mother- 
of-pearl and pewter; signed: Ritsuo; attributed to Ritsuo, 1663-1747; H. 14", Dia. 
(greatest) 13". (51.132.2 a,b,c] 


Java 
SCULPTURE. Eighth-ninth century; 3 fragments of stone sculpture from Borobudur; (1) 
H. M%", W. 11%"; (4) H. 15%", W. 1444"; (5) H. 6%", W. 6%". [51.104.1,4,5] 
Fragment of stone head from Prambanam; H. 10%". {51.104.2] 
Fragment of stone demon from Prambanam or Borobudur; H. 174". [51.104.3] 
Korea 


AMBER. Nineteenth century; court hat chain; L. 674". [51.151] 


BRONZE. Sixth century A.D. bowl; H. 4", Dia. 6%". [51.196] 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
China 


CERAMICS. Late Chou; Black pottery tripod (Ting), three incised characters on inside 
bottom. H. 6", Dia. 8%". [51-22=1a,b] 


JEWELRY. Nineteenth century; Mandarin amber and jade beads. L. 3'6'4". [51=-30=1] 


TEXTILES. Ming; Hsuan-te period; pair of fragment panels of K’o silk tapestry with 
frontal dragon and flaming jewel among clouds in gold and colours. L. 1'1%", W. 
6%". [51-90—1,2] 

Late nineteenth century; Mandarin boots, hand sewn soles, tops of black satin. H. 
144". [51-6-1a & b] 

Late nineteenth century; Actor’s boots, raised platform soles, tops of black satin. H. 
18%". [51-7=1a & b] 

Late nineteenth century; Theatrical military uniform, plain satin embroidered. L. 7'4". 
[51=29=1, through i] 
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Late nineteenth century; Mandarin over-robe, plain blue with official squares front and 
back. L. 3'11". [51-29=2] 

Late nineteenth century; Dragon robe, plain saffron ground with eight large embroidered 
dragon medallions. L. 4'8". [51=29=3] 

Late eighteenth century; Throne cover, plain yellow satin ground embroidered in peonies 
and lotus. L. 5*1" [51-294] 

Early twentieth century; Informal fur-lined robe, plain aqua satin with eight large floral 
embroidered medallions. L. 4'7". [51-29-5] 

Mid eighteenth century; Imperial consort’s robe, plain dark blue ground brocaded in 
dragons and clouds. L. 4'6". [51=29=6] 

Nineteenth century; Imperial 12 symbol dragon robe, deep yellow ground. L. 5'1". 
[51-29-7] 

Late nineteenth century; Pair woman’s trousers, plain blue satin, embroidered in blos- 
soms and foliage. L. 3'3". [51-29-8] 

Late nineteenth century; Man’s padded winter robe, brown ground with medallions of 
bats and “thsi” character. L. 4°51". [51=30=2] 

Late eighteenth century; Dragon robe of court lady, ecru ground with eight brocaded 
dragons in clouds. L. 4'8". [51-30=3] 


Japan 


TEXTILES. Late eighteenth century; Woman’s kimono, white satin ground, embroidered 
and printed. [51-42=1| 


Siam, Java, Bali and India 


COSTUMES. Eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; Thirty-one pieces including panungs, 


slindangs, sarongs, saris, longhis; ikat, batik and brocading techniques represented. 
[51-68=1 through 31] 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI: CITY ART MUSEUM 
China 


BRONZE. Shang; vessel of the type ku; inscription inside bottom; H. 9%". 28.51] 

Shang; vessel of the type ku; inscription inside bottom; H. 8%.". 29.51] 

Shang; vessel of the type ting; inscription inside; H. 9%._". (31.51] 

Shang; vessel of the type tsun; H. 11%". [125.51] 

Shang; ceremonial axe blade of the type ch’i; H. 7%". [36.51] 

Shang; lamp; H. 6%,_". [33.51] 

Late Shang or Early Chou; vessel of the type fang-i; inscription inside vessel and lid; 
H. 8%". [127.51] 

Chou; vessel of the type hu; inscribed inside bottom of vessel and inside lid; H. 5%4". 
[27.51] 

Chou; vessel of the type kuei; H. 8%". [123.51] 

Chou; vessel of the type p’an; D. (excluding handles) 13°%,". {126.51] 

Chou; bell; inscription on exterior on plain border; H. 6% _". (35.51] 

Chou; coiled snake; D. 95,". [124.51] 

Late Chou; buckle; L. 4% ". [43.51] 

Late Chou; measure; L. 9%". [38.51] 

Late Chou; knife; L. 10%". [39.51] 
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Han; vessel of the type lien; H. 8". [30.51] 
Han; mirror; D. 44". [32.51] 
Han; plaque; H. 44". [37.51] 
Han; triple animal ornament; L. 6%_". [44.51] 


IVORY. T’ang; carved equestrienne figure. H. 44". [177.51] 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: SEATTLE ART MUSEUM 


China 


BRONZE. Early Western Chou; covered vessel, type yu; inscription; six characters in- 
side base and cover. H. 9%". [Ch 6.87] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Late Chou; halberd, type ko, with cut out wheel design. H. 4%", W. 8%". [Ch 6.91] 
Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Late Chou or early Han; fragment of a shallow, oval vessel with pouring mouth and 
handle, incised decoration inside of birds, trees, figures; reputedly from Ch’ang Sha. 
H. 3", W. 8%". [Ch 6.86] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Late Chou or early Han; harness ornament; lizard-like animal. L. 5%", H. 2*% 6". [Ch 
6.89] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

T’ang; mirror; low relief decoration of two winged animals, birds, bees. Diam. 5%". 
[Ch 6.90] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

T’ang; mirror; low relief decoration of landscape with animals; Diam. 9/4". [Ch 6.85] 
Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 


CERAMICS. Neolithic; ca. 2000 B.C.; large burial jar probably from P’an Shan; H. 
144%". [Ch 20.18] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Late Chou; dark grey pottery cup with all-over roller pattern. H. 234", Girth 114". [Ch 
20.16] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Late Chou; bell, type chung; decorated on body with 36 bosses; tan pottery, traces of 
olive green ash glaze on top. H. 1334". [Ch 22.55] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Late Chou; black pottery tou with geometric ornament in red slip. H. 4%". [Ch 20.15] 
Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Han; ‘‘hill’’ jar; red earthenware with green leadesilicate glaze. H. 74". [Ch 26.32] 
Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Six Dynasties; grey pottery camel. H. 5%", L. 10%". [Ch 21.12] Thomas D. Stimson 
Memorial Collection 

Sui; stoneware ewer; ovoid body on expanding foot rim; tall verticle handle with dragon 
head on top; long horizontal lip; cream body covered with cream glaze; bottom of foot 
rim beveled and unglazed. H. 11". [Ch 22.53] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

T’ang; vase in shape of small pilgrim bottle; three-color glaze; scroll relief molded 
decoration. H. 5%", W. 4%". [Ch 23.6] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

T’ang or early Sung; porcellanous pitcher of buff clay; high flaring neck, double coil 
handle, short truncated spout; white glaze with greenish brown spots; narrow un- 
glazed base with wide rim; H. 5%". [Ch 23.8] Thomas D. Stimson Memorial Collection 

Sung; Tz’u Chou covered jar; T’ang Yang Yu type; buff stoneware with white slip, 
painted brown; decoration of horizontal rows of fine cuts through brown to white 
glaze; domed cover. H. 44". [Ch 26.27] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Sung; Lung Ch’tan covered vase; four-clawed dragon in high relief coiled over three 
convex rolls on body; domed cover surmounted by reclining bird; H. 104". [Ch 
22.56] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 
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Sung; Southern Kuan water coupe with pipette; buff clay, bulbous shape curving up to 
small mouth, three pyramidal feet; covered entirely with greenish grey brown glaze, 
finely crackled. H. 3%". [Ch 22.48] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Sung; Southern Kuan incense burner; circular brown earthenware body, three feet, con- 
cave neck with wide horizontal lip; glazed inside and out except at bottom of feet 
with blue green glaze irregularly crackled. H. 1%". [Ch 22.49] Eugene Fuller Me- 
morial Collection. 

Ming; bottle-shaped vase; porcelain; white ground decorated with foliage scrolls in 
light green outlined in underglaze blue; six character underglaze blue mark of Ch’éng 
Hua reign. H. 7%". [Ch 27.14] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Ming; plate; rounding sides with everted rim; porcelain decorated in underglaze blue on 
inside and out with Buddhist symbols; six character Ch’éng Hua mark on bottom 
within double circle. H. 1%". |Ch 26.24] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Ming; Chia Ching reign; porcelain jar; white ground, decorated in five-color enamel, 
yellow fish amid sea weeds on body; bottom glazed with six-character Chia Ching 
mark in underglaze blue. H. 9%". [Ch 27.13] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Ming; ovoid jar with short straight neck; dark Mohammedan blue underglaze decoration 
on white porcelain; decoration of dragons pursuing flaming jewel amid cloud forms; 
base with six character Chia Ching mark. H. 5". [Ch 26.20] Eugene Fuller Memorial 
Collection 

Ming; Chia Ching; deep bowl, curved sides, high foot rim; porcelain, yellow ground, 
decorated inside and out with similar scroll unit of lotus design in three-color enamel; 
six character Chia Ching mark in underglaze blue in double ringed circle. H. 4", 
Diam. top 74". [Ch 27.18] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Ming; brush rest; in shape of five mountains with five-clawed dragons painted in under- 
glaze blue; bottom glazed, with six character Wan Li mark in double rectangle; H. 
4Y.", [Ch 26.25] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Ming; Wan Li; box with cover; 8-lobed, straight sided porcelain box; decorated with 
phoenixes in underglaze blue; inside glazed; bottom unglazed except for rectangle 
with six character Wan Li mark in blue. H. 3", Diam. 4%". [Ch 26.26] Eugene Fuller 
Memorial Collection 

Ming; Wan Li; saucer; curving sides and everted edge; porcelain decorated in under- 
glaze blue and overglaze enamels; design of three figures in a garden, surrounded 
with floral scrolls; bottom in underglaze blue with six character Wan Li mark within 
double ringed circle. Diam. 5%.". [Ch 27.17] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Ch’ing; Ch’ien Lung; white porcelain vase, round body with high cylindrical neck; 
decorated with mille fleur design; bottom enamelled pale blue, white rectangle in 
center with Ch’ien Lung seal in red; dragon in high relief around bottom of neck. 
H. 13", Girth 234". [Ch 27.19] Gift of Mrs. Jesse Campbell Dexter 


JADE. Late Chou; circular sword pommel; mottled white to brown jade; carved with 
four spirals around small diamond shaped center; border of small spirals. Diam. top 
2%", H. %". [Ch 4.3.4] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Ch’ing; hollow tube cricket cage; greenish white jade; flat, undecorated ends; very 
low relief figures of Chou Lou and deer on sides with background of pierced inter- 
locked circles. L. 7%". [Ch 4.5.1] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 


LACQUER. Late Chou; painted bowl from Ch’angsha; inside painted with red design on 
black in center and outside edge, wide band in middle painted with birds and dragons 
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in black on red; outside, red painted on black. Diam. 10", H. 2%.". [Ch 8.16] Eugene 
Fuller Memorial Collection 

Ming; Hsuan Te; round cinnabar lacquer box with cover; deeply carved on box and 
cover with lotus blossoms and eight Buddhist symbols; 7 character inscription in- 
cised and gilded on recessed bottom; H. 2", Diam. 5%". [Ch 8.14] Eugene Fuller 
Memorial Collection 

Ming; Wan Li; square cinnabar lacquer tray; four cloud scroll feet, everted rim, center 
carved with figures, trees and rocks; background green with diaper pattern ground; 
bottom black with horizontal inscription of six character Wan Li gilded mark. 814" 
square. [Ch 8.15] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 


PAINTING. Sung; Hawk and Pheasant, color on silk, signed and dated, Li An-chung, 
Chi Yu (1129); one seal. H. 9'%_", W. 10%". (Ch 32/L614.1] Gift of Mrs. Donald 
E. Frederick 

Yuan; Prunus, ink on paper, sealed Yang Hui, inscribed with poem of ten lines; five 
collectors’ seals. H. 11%", W. 24%". [Ch 32/Y17.1] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Ming; landscape, ink on paper, signed and dated, Wen Po-jén, Hsin Yu (1561); two 
artist’s seals, eight collectors’ seals. H. 50%", W. 15". [Ch 32/W480.1] Eugene 
Fuller Memorial Collection 

Ming; landscape, color on gold-flecked paper, signed and dated, Wang Chien-chang, Wu 
Yin (1638), 3rd month; inscription, ‘‘Island of the Immortals on a Spring Morning’’; 
two artist’s seals, twenty collectors’ seals. H. 7%.", L. 38%". [Ch 32/W186.1] Gift 
of Mrs. John C. Atwood, Jr. 

Ming; Kwannon and the Eighteen Lohans, color on paper, sealed Ting Yun-p’eng; two 
artist’s seals, two collectors’ seals. H. 10%", L. 54%". [Ch 32/T492.1] Eugene 
Fuller Memorial Collection 


SCULPTURE. Late Chou; kneeling figure, Ch’in Tsun type; lead. H. 64%", W. 334". [Ch 
11.32] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

T’ang; Bodhisattva; gilt-bronze; high headdress bejewelled, standing with each foot 
on lotus blossom. H. 5%", W. 14". [Ch 11.26] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

T’ang; bust of a Buddha; dry lacquer; H. 18". [Ch 11.27] Eugene Fuller Memorial 
Collection 


Korea 


CERAMICS. Silla; two-handled vessel, high pierced base, high vertical collar, two 
handles; grey stoneware, accidental ash glaze on upper part of body. H. 5% _". 
[k 22.3] 

Silla; grey stoneware jar, high collar on bulbous body with low foot rim, incised deco- 
ration; accidental ash glaze on upper part of body. H. 434". [K 26.7] 

Li, grey stoneware jar, slightly flaring vertical collar on slightly concave top, curving 
body, vertical basal rim; glazed inside and out light grey. H. 6%". [K 22.4] Gift of 
Alan Parrot 


Japan 


BRONZE. Protohistoric, first-third century A.D.; Dotaku (bell), elliptical shape, deco- 
ration in very low line relief. H. 15%", W. 10%". [J 6.7] Eugene Fuller Memorial 
Collection 
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Protohistoric, first-third century, A.D.; spear, concave curve, flange on each side. L. 
3334", W. 54". [J 6.8] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Fujiwara; silver bronze mirror, high scalloped rim; high relief decoration of phoenixes 
and flowers. Diam. 6". [J 6.9] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 


CERAMICS. Jomon before second century B.C.; figure of a woman, standing, hollow 
head and body, covered with design of incised lines and dots. H. 144". [J 21.7] 
Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Protohistoric, fourth-sixth century A.D.; Haniwa terra cotta figure of a woman, hands 
on hips; H. 30%". (j 21.4] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Protohistoric, fourth<sixth century A.D.; Haniwa horse’s head; terra cotta. H. 14", W. 
10". [y 21.5] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Protohistoric, fourth<sixth century; Haniwa horse; terra cotta, hollow, standing on four 
cylindrical legs. H. 264", L. 43". [J 21.6] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Protohistoric, fourth=sixth century; Iwaibe or Sue earthenware vessel, globular body 
with sloping top, high flaring neck; all-over texture of fine, saw-toothed rows. H. 
74". [J 20.1] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Protohistoric, fourth=sixth century; Iwaibe or Sue earthenware vessel, globular body 
with sloping top, high flaring neck; body decorated with combed band 4" wide; neck 
covered with combed band of wavy lines. H. 5". [J 20.2] Eugene Fuller Memorial 
Collection 

Kamakura; Seto ware bottle-shaped vase, grey-brown stoneware, high shoulder and 
vertical neck, body decorated with stamped bands of line and floral designs; olive 
green transparent glaze. H. 10%,_". [j 26.2] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Momoyama; cake plate of Shino ware, grey-brown stoneware, thick flaring sides with 
convex panel at each corner, grey glaze coarsely crackled on inside and out, asym- 
metrical decoration on bottom and sides of grasses in white Mishima. 7%." x 9%4._". 
[] 26.1] Gift of Mrs. John C. Atwood, Jr. 

Momoyama; Karatsu ware bowl, grey-brown clay, slightly curving sides, everted edge 
and rounding rim; light grey glaze inside and halfway down outside. Inside decorated 
with tall grass painted in black. Diam. 13". [J 27.6] Eugene Fuller Memorial 
Collection 

Momoyama; Shino cylindrical tea ceremony water jar, yellow brown stoneware, ash-grey 
glaze, finely pitted inside and out, decorated on outside with grasses in iron oxide. 
H. 7", Diam. 5". [J 27.7) Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 


JADE. Protohistoric, first-fifth century; 8 jade Magatama of varying shades of green. 
[J 19.2, A<H] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 
A—24%x 1% x 1%". 
B—1%x %x 1". 
C—1%x %x %". 
D—1%_x 4x1". 
E14 x %o x %". 
Fm 1% x %e x 4". 
G—1% x % x 4%". 
H—1%_ x 4x %e". 


TEXTILES. Asuka to Fujiwara; textile fragments in various techniques. [y 40.21=.54] 
Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 
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LACQUER. Fujiwara; treasure box, gold and dark brown lacquer with tray, painted in 
gold with tortoise carrying mountain, Urashima, with pine trees and cranes. H. 64", 
L. 114", WV. 9%". ly 8.11] Gift of Mrs. Donald E. Frederick 


PAINTING. Fujiwara; calligraphy of poem by Tsurayuki, black ink on paper, block 
printed first in silver in all-over pattern of floral medallions with floral sprays be- 
tween. H. 7*%@", W. 64". [J 32.53] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 

Kamakura; Ise Monogatari, ink on paper, section of a makimono, two women and a man; 
two rows of Sanskrit prayers block printed in black and part of written text of Ise 
Monogatari in Japanese at left. H. 8%", W. 19%". [} 32.52] Eugene Fuller Memorial 
Collection 

Ashikaga; landscape, ink on paper, flung ink style, colophon by Kand Tanyu (dated 
1638); sealed Sesshi. H. 9%", L. 21°1134". [J 32/Se75.2] Eugene Fuller Memorial 
Collection 

Late Momoyama (Keicho); four sliding door panels, showing four types of amusement; 
style of Kand Takanobu. H. 70%", W. 18°11". [J 33.1] Eugene Fuller Memorial 
Collection 

Early Edo; poem scroll with deer herd, ink, gold and silver on paper; calligraphy 
signed by KSetsu, deer painting sealed by. SStatsu. H. 13%", L. 34° 2/4". {j 32/S076.1] 
Gift of Mrs. Donald E. Frederick 

Tokugawa; landscape screen, two-fold; gold paper ground, painted in haboku style; 
signed and sealed Korin. H. 58", W. 64%". [J 33/K843.2] Thomas D. Stimson Me- 
morial Collection 

Tokugawa; six-fold screen in continuous wave pattem; paint on paper; sealed by K@rin. 
4934" x 9°5", [J 33/K843.1] Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 


SCULPTURE. Fujiwara; Gyodo mask of a Bodhisattva; wood, covered with tan gesso on 
face, painted; inscription carved in relief on inside. H. 84". [J 16.6] Eugene Fuller 
Memorial Collection 

Fujiwara; leather war mask for lower half of face. H. 6". [J 16.7] Eugene Fuller Me- 
morial Collection 

Tokugawa; Kyogen Mask for Daikoku; wood, stained brown inside and out; signed, 
Takaragi Kichikimara. H. 64". [J 16.8] 

Tokugawa; Kyogen mask; wood covered with gesso stained brown; sealed by Yuma 
Ume No Kami. H. 7%". [J 16.9] 

Tokugawa; Noh mask for Dragon God; wood covered with gesso, painted; H. 8", W. 
5%". [J 16.10] 

Tokugawa; Noh mask for old man; wood covered with gesso, painted. H. 7". {y 16.11] 

Tokugawa; Noh mask for young woman; wood covered with gesso, painted. H. 74". 


[j 16.12] 


TOLEDO, OHIO: THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 
China 


CERAMICS. Han; Pottery figurine of a woman; gray clay with remnants of pigmentation. 
H. 12%". [51.300] 

Sung; Tz’u-chou ware bowl, creamy white. H. 6/4". [51.303] 

Ming; Blue and white deep plate, floral design; six character Chia Ching mark. H. 2/4", 
D. 124". [51.301] 
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Ming; Blue and white bowl: priest beneath pine on interior; exterior, eight Immortals. 
Chia Ching. H. 2%", D. 5%". [51.302] 

Ming; Enameled porcelain dish; dragon and ‘‘phoenix’’ design; six character Wan Li 
mark. H. 1%", D. 7%". [51.231] 

Ch’ing; Pair of plates; dragons, jewels, clouds, etc. in blue and yellow, with irides- 
cence; six-character K’ang Hsi mark. H. 1'%,", D. 10". [51.232=233] 


PAINTING. Sung; Fragment of a Fresco, Standing Bodhisattva. H. 5'6%4", W. 3234". 
[51.365] Gift of C. T. Loo 

Sung; Fragment of a Fresco, Flying Apsara. H. 16", W. 234". [51.366] Gift of C. T. Loo 

Sung; Fragment of a Fresco, Flying Apsara. H. 14%", W. 27". [51.367] Gift of C.T. Loo 

Sung; Jih Kuan, Grapevine and Grapes; paper. H. 10% _", W. 12*%_". [51.304] 


SCULPTURE. T’ang; Stone Model of a Lion. H. 7%". [51.230] 


Japan 
LACQUER. Tokugawa; Suzuri-bako; Landscapes with waterfall. H. 2% _", L. 10%", W. 

9%_". [51.461] 

Te-bako; autumn flowers, togidashi technique. H. 344", L. 6%", W. 8%". [51.462] 

Cabinet with 3 drawers, 4 boxes and stand; Chinese landscapes. H. 6%", L.-7", 
W. 4%e". [51.463] 

Box, with tray and drawer; kiri trees and flying Ho-o. H. 734", L. 10%", W. 8%". 
[51.464] 

Incense Set, 5 pieces. [51.465] 

Box with 5 tools for Incense-burning. H. 134", L. 9%", W. 5%". [51.466] 


PRINTS. Tokugawa; Actor Ichimura Uzayemon VIII. Signed, Kiyonobu (II). [51.280] 

Tokugawa; Woman under umbrella; servant removing snow from geta. Signed, Kiyomasu 
(1). [51.281] 

Tokugawa; Young Man Playing a Tsuzumi. Signed, Harunobu. [51.282] 

Tokugawa; Woman, with kitten, and young girl. Signed, Harunobu. [51.283] 

Tokugawa; Actor Ichikawa Yaozo II as Tokubei. Signed, Bunchd. [51.284] 

Tokugawa; Actor Nakamura Nakazo I as Moronao. Signed, Shunks. [51.285] 

Tokugawa; Actor Arashi Orohachi II as Kono Moronao. Signed, Shunyei. [51.286] 

Tokugawa; Fan Print, Pheasant on blossoming plum. Signed, Korytsai. [51.287] 

Tokugawa; Two Court Ladies on a Balcony. Signed, Kiyonaga. [51.288] 

Tokugawa; Man and Two Girls near Mosquito Net (Series: TSsei YUtri BTjin Awase) 
Signed, Kiyonaga. [51.289] 

Tokugawa; Toji San Bijin (Three Beuatiful Girls). Signed, Utamaro. [51.290] 

Tokugawa; Tokiwazu of Choji-ya, writing. Signed, Eishi. [51.291] 

Tokugawa; Great Wave, Kanazawa. Signed, Hokusai. [51.292] 

Tokugawa; Twilight Moon, Ryogoku. Signed, Hiroshige. [51.293] 

Tokugawa; Storm on Great Bridge. Signed, Hiroshige. [51.294] 


TORONTO, ONTARIO: ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


China 


CERAMICS. Chou; three sherds of black pottery from the Liang Chu site near Hangchow. 
[950.51.1 to 3] 
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Wei; clay horse and 4-wheeled cart; gift of H. E. Fernald in memory of Anne Scott 
Thomson. L. 14", H. 64". [951.193] 

T’ang; horse and rider; glazed pottery; head, hands painted on biscuit; gift of Robert 
Fennell, Esq., in memory of Dorothy Victoria Fennell. H. 1614", L. 14%". [951.30] 


METALWORK. N. Ch’i or Wei; silvered lead plaque showing two of the twenty-four 
filial sons seated in chairs. L. 9%", W. 5". [951.155] 


PAINTING. Ming and Ch’ing; collection of 25 paintings of Ming and Ch’ing period of 
which 18 have been on loan to the museum. Gift of Bishop W. C. White in memory of 
Canon H. J. Cody. [951.170.1 to 25] 


SCULPTURE. Wei; black stone Bodhisattva head from Lung Men; gift of the museum 
staff and friends in memory of Anne Scott Thomson. H. 94". [951.192] 

T’ang? Graeco-Buddhist standing female figure; stucco; from the Hackin Central Asian 
Expedition; gift of C. T. Loo. H. 19". [952.7] 


TEXTILES. Ming; pair of K’o-ssu chair covers; by exchange with the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts. [951.147] 
Ch’ing; dragon robe; early Ch’ien-Lung period. [951.142] 


Japan 


PRINTS. Tokugawa; book of coloured woodcuts entitled ‘‘Japanese Industries’’; 6%" x 
4%". [951.10] 


TEXTILES. Eighteenth century brocaded priest’s robe; gift of Mrs. G. Howard Ferguson. 
[951.96.3] 
No robe; figures silk; gift of Mrs. Edgar Stone. [951.108.1] 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: FREER GALLERY OF ART 
China 


BRONZE. Shang; vessel of the type ku; decorated with casting in high and low relief; 
one-character inscription cast inside foot; H. 12%", W. 7%". [51.18] 

Shang; vessel of the type tsun; decorated with casting in high and low relief; two- 
character inscription cast inside bottom; H. 14%_", W. 144". [51.19] 

Late Chou; statuette in two parts: (1) figure of a man with upraised arms; (2) figure of 
a bear crouched on top of a pole which is socketed to fit on the man’s right arm; H. 
6%" overall. [51.7] 

Late Chou; gilt bronze belt-hook inlaid with turquoise; a snake head at one end, a 
water buffalo head at the other, and a full length tiger in the middle; L. 8%". [51.6] 
Han; vessel of the type lien; decorated with animals in landscape cast in high and low 

relief: three legs in the form of bears in the round; H. 6*%.", D. 10%,_". [51.5] 

Han; covered box of the type lien; decorated with incised designs on top and sides; re- 

movable tray inside; loose ring handle on cover; three low feet; H. 5%", D. 6%". 


[51.2] 


CERAMICS. Sung; teabowl of chien type but northern make; buff stoneware with pinkish 
brown slip under thick glossy black glaze running to reddish brown at lip; H. 3%", 
w. 5%". [51.1] 
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Sung; Lung-ch’uan ware tripod of the type hakamagoshi-koro; H. 4%", D. 5%". [51.20] 

Ming; (early fifteenth century); large bowl with steep sides, unglazed base, low foot; 
decorated with floral scrolls in underglaze blue; H. 6%,", D. 16%". [51.3] 

Ming; (early fifteenth century); lotus bowl with glazed base; decorated with plain dark 
petals outside and flowers and fruit inside in underglaze blue; H. 3*%_", D. 8*%.". 
[51.14] 

Ming; (early fifteenth century); tankard with bulbous body, sixteen-sided neck, attached 
handle; no footrim, indented base; decorated with floral scrolls in underglaze blue; 
H. 54", W. 5%". [51.15] 

Ming; (Hsuan-te); bowl with glazed base; decoration of floral scrolls reserved in white 
on a ground of underglaze blue; six-character Hsuan-te mark on base; H. 3% @", D. 
7%". [51.4] 

Ming; (Hsuan-te); dish with lobed sides and flaring rim; glazed base; decorated with 
dragons in underglaze blue, one inside, 10 outside; six-character Hsuan-te mark on 
base; H. 7%", D. 8%". [51.13] 

Ming; (Ch’eng-hua); pair of dishes with flaring rims and glazed bases; decorated in 
underglaze blue with ‘‘the three friend’’ inside, and garden scenes with figures out- 
side; six-character Ch’eng-hua marks on bases; H. 1%", D. 7*%,". (51.10 and 11] 

Ming; (Ch’eng-hua); stemcup decorated with underglaze blue and tousts’ai enamels; 
six-character Ch’eng-hua mark written in line on base of stem; H. 3%", D. 2/4". 
[51.16] 

Ming; (late fifteenth century); jar of the type chaetou with glazed base; decorated with 
freely painted fruiting and flowering branches in underglaze blue; H. 4%", D. 5%". 
[51.12] 

Ming; (Chéng-te); jar of the type cha-tou with glazed base; decorated with dragons amid 
floral scrolls in underglaze blue; four-character Chéng-te mark on base; H. 4*%@", D. 
6%6". [51.9] 


Japan 
BRONZE. Suiko; gilded figure of a standing Bodhisattva; H. 13% _", W. 4%.". [51.21] 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS: WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


China 


CERAMICS. T’ang; figure of a female dancer; painted terra cotta; H. 9%6". [1951.94] 
T’ang; figure of a peddlar; painted terra cotta; H. 9%e»". [1951.95] Both gifts of Alex- 
ander H. Bullock, Worcester. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1950. Prepared by THE SECRE- 
TARIAT OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST. 
New York: Department of Economic Affairs, United Nations Publications, 
Sales No.: 1951.II.F.4. xxiv, 514. $3.75. 


From the point of view of absence of economic balance and measures to de- 
velop it, countries studied by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) fall into three categories. The southeast Asian countries are 
characterized by undiversified agriculture, a few products predominant in ex- 
port trade, and occasionally, in production. Among this group, Ceylon, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, British Borneo, and the Philippines are food-importing; Burma, 
Indo-China, and Thailand, food-exporting. China and India are also predomi- 
nantly agricultural but more diversified, with relatively more highly developed 
industries. Japan is in a category by itself, relatively highly industrial but 
heavily dependent on imports for raw materials and food and on foreign financial 
aid to pay for them. These are the regions, countries, and problems described 
in the ECAFE Survey for 1950. 

The present Survey, fourth in an annual series, is the cooperative work of 
all substantive divisions of the Secretariat of the Economic Commission. As 
usual, the Letter of Transmittal—an analytical summary of the report—bears 
the authoritative signature of the region’s outstanding economist, Dr. P. S. 
Lokanathan of India, Executive Secretary of ECAFE. 

Organization of material in the 1950 Survey, like that in previous surveys, 
is in two parts. The first five chapters of Part I describe human, natural, and 
financial resources of countries of the region and the level and distribution of 
national income; two chapters deal with planning for and trends of economic 
development; a significant note on land reform is appended. Part II consists of 
nine chapters on the economic situation during the year and is essentially a 
handbook of economic statistics concerning food, industry, transport, inter- 
national trade, balance of payments analyses, public finance, and prices. Once 
again, data is organized by topics rather than by countries, a fact which ham- 
pers use of the volume for quick reference. Fortunately, much of the raw data 
is reproduced in 144 tables throughout the volume. Intra-regional balance of 
trade tables added to Chapter XII (Appendices Al through B3, pages 364-378) 
are especially valuable. 

The opening months of 1950 seemed to fulfill the promise expressed in the 
previous Survey, that 1949 marked the end of the first stage of painful post- 
war recovery. The Colombo Plan, designed directly for British Commonwealth 
areas, indirectly led the way to development of other southeast Asian coun- 
tries. Additional sources of external finance were becoming available to the 
region. There was considerable improvement in production and transport. Then, 
as Dr. Lokanathan explains, major political events intervened. 
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Paradoxically, the opening of the Korean conflict brought a superficial wave 
of prosperity during the latter half of 1950. Immediate effects included higher 
export prices, improved terms of trade, higher money incomes and profits, and. 
balance-of payments surpluses. In the long run, however, the Korean affair 
proved a major catastrophe. Improvements in the region were accompanied by 
inflationary pressures and a new uncertainty in programs of development. The 
region began to suffer from the universal conflict between economic improve- 
ment and rearmament. 


An overview of the region’s economy, based on data and analysis in Part I 
of the 1950 Survey, reveals certain long-range economic factors. These in turn 
shed light on the detailed statistics for the year, in Part II]. Population pres- 
sure remains strong. One reason is the small proportion of agricultural products 
available above the needs of cultivators, characteristic of the economic and 
demographic structure of most countries of the region. Population pressure has 
actually been aggravated rather than mitigated, at least in the social and eco- 
nomic spheres, by vast migratory movements along the world’s greatest demo- 
graphic frontiers (Chapter II). The Survey’s ‘‘Note on Land Reform’”’ (pages 
182-191) shows quite clearly that agrarian reform remains one of the most 
vital issues of the region. Culminating in 1949-1950, the post-war years have 
seen over one-fourth of the region’s population affected by land redistribution. 


A second major factor is the small supply of skilled and technical personnel. 
This is to say, in addition, that although the region’s supply of manpower is 
large, in relation to land resources and capital equipment, it is untrained. Its 
productivity is low. Even Japan, the most industrialized country of Asia, has 
only (May, 1950) 18 million people in non-agricultural occupations out of a 
total of 37 million employed. 


The statistical problems encountered in compilation of national income data 
on undeveloped countries are serious, owing to the difficulty in estimating the 
non-monetary sphere of their economies. Certainly one result of low per capita 
income is quite apparent: a high propensity to consume and a low propensity 
to save and invest. This leads, in turn, to limited domestic resources for de- 
velopment. An ECAFE Working Party placed the cost of various national plans 
(covering two to ten years) at $13,600; of this total, about one-half was re- 
quired in foreign exchange. 


Certain trends in post-war regional development, as revealed by the Survey, 
were just beginning to offer hope to offset these major factors. During 1950 
there was an extension of economic planning and, at the same time, a refine- 
ment and refurnishing of the machinery for planning. Throughout the region 
states were playing an increasing role in economic development and yet, at 
the same time, there was a tendency toward mixed economies. Gradually the 
objectives of post-war development of ECAFE countries had become clear, es- 
pecially the encouraging trend toward balanced economies. The great tragedy 
described in the 1950 ECAFE Survey is the fact that all plans have since re- 
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mained in the awful balance between even slow economic development and re- 
newed dedication to defense and possibly war. 


ARDATH W. BURKS 
Rutgers University 


Red Storm Over Asia. By ROBERT PAYNE. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1951. xiii, 309. $5.00. 


Red Storm Over Asia is introduced with a brief outline of the author’s back- 
ground of experience in the area covered. This method of introduction is em- 
ployed because, says the author, ‘‘I do not believe in ‘objectivity.’ Every ob- 
server or writer worth his salt has prejudices and associations and desires, 
and mine were formed in the roads of Bali, Malaya, Burma, Java, India and 
China, and something was added to them in recent visits to Persia and Iraq.’’ 
One of his prejudices is that revolution in Asia, whether nationalist or social, 
has its grounding in the peasantry. No exception can be taken to this prejudice 
if it yields only the historically correct conclusion that as the peasant is 
pushed below the normal margin of meager existence for himself and his family 
his distress compels local revolt. Nor can it be denied that economic condi- 
tions, as they affect the Asiatic peasant, have increasingly deteriorated during 
the past half-century, ensuring widespread rebellion against the existing order. 
But that the peasantry as a class has supplied the social direction and the ef- 
fective power necessary to transform peasant rebellion into national social and 
political revolution is a much more debatable conclusion. Some of the leaders 
of revolt have had peasant ofigins, but they have moved into positions of leader- 
ship via the school or the army and not, as adults, from the soil. In other words 
the peasant rebellion against conditions of complete impoverishment has been 
transformed into political and social revolution by the intellectual whom cir- 
cumstances have persuaded or forced into professional revolutionary activity. 
Furthermore, revolutionary objectives have been largely determined first as a 
reaction against external controls (i.e., colonialism) and second on the basis 
of imported ideas, which have been accepted and adjusted to local revolution- 
ary needs. This Mr. Payne implicitly recognizes. 

If the author had allowed the data which he himself presents to bring about 
the necessary adjustments in his underlying premises, what his writing lost 
through lack of greater objectivity would have been at least partially compen- 
sated for in greater soundness of conclusion. It would also have helped to 
eliminate some of the contradictions in his conclusions. Thus he argues con- 
sistently, country by country, that the revolutionary leadership should have 
been supported against ‘‘reactionary’’ governments in power. In the twelve 
point program which he presents for the United States, for example, the author 
lays down as essential inter alia: ‘‘4. The abandonment of the policy of ‘con- 
taining Communism’ and the acceptance of the principle that America must 
take the initiative against Communism except in those countries where Com- 
munism patently satisfies the needs of the peasants. This means that the 
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ideology of totalitarian, bureaucratic, and nihilistic Communism becomes the 
declared enemy, while Asiatic Communism, in so far as it differs from Russian 
Communism, is to be aided.’’ (P. 268. Reviewer’s italics.) And again: “‘By 
supporting the social forces which are making for the betterment of the Asiatic 
‘peasant, America can still exert her influence in Asia, but there is no other 
way in which her influence can be brought to bear.’’ (/bid). Thus he urges 
American intervention, if it is on what he describes as the right side, while at 
the same time insisting that Western power to influence decision in Asia has 
completely gone. A similar contradiction of his argument appears in the state- 
ment (P. 262 Reviewer’s italics) that ‘‘The Americans should have recognized 
the Chinese Communist Government because it is always reasonable to recog- 
nize what is there.’’ If that is true, then no distinction should be made in 
terms of the nature of the organization of power or the purposes of the regime 
which ‘‘is there’? whether in the Philippines, Indonesia, India, Burma, Indo- 
china, or China. But in his review, country by country, of developments ‘‘chiefly 
during the years 1948-1950’’ (p. xi) the author makes it quite clear that he 
believes a distinction should be made, in granting or withholding assistance, 
between regimes which his premises cause him to view as ‘‘reactionary’’ and 
those which he believes will use power in the interest of the peasant. Thus he 
actually favors Western intervention in Asiatic countries on the side of what 
he believes the Asiatic would view as right but is opposed to intervention in 
support of existing regimes of which he, for the Asiatic peasant, disapproves. 

Within the limits set by his prejudices, Mr. Payne has written persuasively 
and shows clearly the nature of the contemporary problem of revolution in Eastern 
Asia and the twists which the ‘‘Red Storm’’ has given it. Among the variety of 
solutions of it which have been presented he indicates a preference for Mr. 
Sjahrir’s ‘reasonable revolution’’ as carried out in Indonesia, although he 
feels that ‘‘it is conceivable that all parties in the Far East will fail except 
the Chinese Communist party, simply because in none of them is there likely 
to be found the humanism which characterized the Chinese leadership.’’ This 
view of course disregards the support which was lent to the ‘thumanism’’ of 
Chinese Communist leadership by the Red armies during and after the nineteen 
thirties. 


HAROLD M. VINACKE 
University of Cincinnati 


Shina mibunhd shi X#BAAiE (A history of Chinese status law). By NIIDA 
NOBORU {-3Hipft . Tokyo: Toho bunka gakuin, 1942 (2nd edition, 1943). 
3+9+ 997+ 17 pp. 


Niida Noboru is a leading authority on Chinese legal history. His earlier 
books, Toryd shui AE #it (Tokyo, 1933), which is a painstaking reconstruc- 
tion of T’ang civil and administrative codes, and Tos6 horitsu bunsho no ken- 
kyt REACH OR (Tokyo, 1937) which is a critical study of legal docu- 
ments of T’ang and Sung times, are both monumental works in the field. The 
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former book has a text of 861 pages and the latter 856 pages. This volume on 
the history of Chinese status law contains a still longer text and maintains an 
equally high standard. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, of which the first is an introduction. 
The other seven chapters deal with laws governing clan, relatives, family 
(household), marriage, parents and children, guardianship, and slaves and semi- 
free subordinates called pu-ch’i Hh . 

The period covered is from the Han dynasty to the Ming dynasty, but it 
centers on the T’ang and Sung. The book is well organized and critically 
written. Materials have been extensively drawn from various historical and 
literary works, including a number of rare editions and old documents. 

Most of the legal problems discussed in the book pertain to large families. 
This is natural because the large family was a characteristic of the ruling 
classes in traditional China. The large families in Chinese history, however, 
did not always have the same political, social, and economic basis. For in- 
stance, a significant contrast can be drawn in comparing the large families of 
the Six Dynasties and T’ang periods with those of later times. The former 
made up the men-/a Fa] or what may be called medieval nobility. The latter 
produced the shih ta-fu -+-*K# or what may be called early modern literati. 

The medieval nobility included members of large families which had pro- 
duced top-ranking officials for several generations. Members of such families 
would refuse to take certain low posts even as a starting point of their po- 
litical career. They maintained a family tradition of classical scholarship and 
took pride in their own family’s code of conduct as incorporated into chia-hsun 
or family instructions. As a rule, the medieval nobility owned large estates 
which were for the most part tax-free. Their households had the service of 
slaves and various kinds of semi-free subordinates including the pu-ch’ii. By 
marriage within their own class and associating only with their own kind, the 
medieval nobility maintained a closed group, whose position, according to a 
contemporary, was as far above the commoners as the sky. Not even the em- 
peror could make a noble out of a commoner by appointment without the recog- 
nition of the group. 

In contrast, the ruling classes from about the middle of the T’ang period de- 
rived their power from the emperor. They were for the most part successful 
candidates in civil service examinations. Their classical learning and admin- 
istrative ability required imperial recognition. They did not always come from 
tich and powerful families, although they often belonged to the middle or higher 
classes. Degrees and appointments gave them honor, wealth, and such privileges 
as recommendation of their children to official posts by imperial favor and 
exemption from taxes and corvée. 

This ruling group was recruited on a rather wide basis, because the civil 
service examinations were open to practically every citizen. To maintain a 
superior position in the face of strong competition, the early modern literati 
showed a special interest in family and clan solidarity. Genealogical records 
were kept and printed. Clan temples were built for ancestor worship. Welfare 
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and sacrificial land was designated and recorded along with the genealogy. 
Such practices were common from the Sung to the Ch’ ing period. 

Keeping in mind the development of the medieval nobility and the early 
modern literati, we find the discussions of Niida more meaningful. For instance, 
genealogical records were kept also in the period of the Six Dynasties, not 
only by large families but also by the government. They served primarily as a 
record of family status. As such, they were consulted when appointments were 
made and marriages arranged. On the other hand, the family and clan records 
in Sung and later times were used chiefly for their information on genealogy 
and common property. Another instance is that laws governing the pu-ch’i were 
important in T’ang times, became negligible in the Sung period, and disap- 
peared in legal codes from the Yuan dynasty on. This perhaps indicates the 
gradual disappearance of this class of semi-free subordinates paralleling that 
of their masters, the medieval nobility. 

This volume contains hundreds of passages quoted from Chinese texts. The 
quotations are always punctuated and occasionally translated or paraphrased. 
In general, the author’s competence in handling Chinese texts is remarkable. 
In only a few places has he made mistakes. For instance, on pages 557-558, 
he discusses a marriage in the fifth century between a family of high standing 
and one of doubtful status which was called shocking by a member of the 
nobility. In the discussion, the author misunderstands the personal name Man 
Chang-chih j@3#Z to be ‘‘of Man Chang.’’ On pages 118-119 he quotes a pas- 
sage from the Yen-i i-mo lu #€RiG2#S% (preface dated 1227) concerning a Ch’iu 
family in Chekiang which received an imperial decoration toward the end of 
the Chinese year corresponding to 1011 (actually in 1012) because the family 
had lived together for nineteen generations. According to the text, 236 (read 
216?) years had elapsed from the year of the imperial decoration to the year in 
which the passage was written. The author mistakenly takes the two hundred 
odd years to be the period in which the nineteen generations lived together. 
Such slips are of a minor nature and do not affect the great value of the book 
as a monumental treatise on its subject. 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 
Harvard University 


The Religion of China. By MAX WEBER. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1951. 308 pp. Notes, glossary, index. $4.50. 


Max Weber was a scholar whose works have had a tremendous impact on the 
general development of the field of sociology. Bit by bit his works, written in 
an unusually difficult German prose style, are being made available to a wider 
audience via English translations. Professor Hans Gerth is one of the most 
active figures in this attempt to widen Weber’s audience, and in this volume 
he gives us one of the substantial sections of Weber’s three-volume work, en- 
titled, Gesammelte Aufsdatze zur Religionssoziologie.* No doubt the exigencies 


1 Third edition, Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, Tubingen, 1934. 
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of the publishing trade have necessitated the publication of the component 
parts of this work in separate volumes. It is a waste of time to bemoan this 
fact, but it should be kept in mind in reading the present volume. Weber’s es- 
say on Confucianism and Taoism has a place in that set of essays that makes 
many criticisms of it as a separate volume beside the point. 

I shall not comment in this review on the quality of this volume as a German 
translation. My own lack of a facile command of German would make such com- 
mentary presumptuous. I do feel, however, that Professor Gerth in his effort 
‘“*to avoid the isms’’ in his title has complicated the issue already raised by 
the unavoidable separation of this essay from its companion pieces. This es- 
say does not cover or claim to cover the subject of The Religion of China. 
Furthermore, the use of the singular form of the noun “‘religion”’ is certainly 
misleading when applied to the Chinese case—the more so in a volume des- 
tined to be read largely by people trained to think in terms of mutually exclu- 
sive religious systems of the Western and Middle Eastern sort rather than in 
terms of the non-exclusive, readily combined religious systems so common in 
the Far East. 

In the first essay’ of his larger work, Weber states the problem in terms of 
which all of the remaining essays have their meaning. Weber was primarily 
interested in the development in the West of what he considered a peculiar 
form of capitalism. He believed and tried to show that the strategic, necessary, 
but not sufficient cause for that development was the implications that faith 
in, and action in terms of, the ‘*Protestant Ethic’’ had for the various other 
aspects of the social structure. He attempted to do so by showing that many 
other social situations had all other factors favorable for such a development 
save this religious one and that the religious systems in these other settings 
either failed to give an added stimulus or positively blocked the development 
of capitalism. Whether his hypothesis is sound is beside the point for present 
purposes. It is necessary to know it and his aim if one is to understand this 
essay. This explains, for example, why one travels halfway through the es- 
say—through a treatment of the monetary system, the guilds, the cities, the 
princes, the administrative and rural structure, the literati, etc.—before the 
religious systems of China are taken up save by way of remarks auxiliary to 
these other subjects. It also explains in part why the whole of Buddhism in 
China is touched only peripherally (not as much as five pages on this subject 
of a total well over two hundred pages).’ 

Weber attempted a staggering task. He attempted it with full realization of 
his limits as a sinologist and the special problems presented by China (see p. 
13 of the Gesammelte Aufsatze or p. 28 of the Parsons’ translation). He at- 
tempted to use all of the works of the sinologists available to him, to select 
from that material those observations that bore on his problem, and to show 
their interrelations as parts of social structure. His sources are well-known to 
sinologists. The virtues and shortcomings of those sources have long since 


?Translated by Talcott Parsons as The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capital- 
ism, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1930. 


> But Buddhism is dealt with separately in volume two of the larger work. 
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been commented on by professional scholars in their journals and volumes. 
Since Weber wrote, a tremendous amount of knowledge has been added to this 
stock, and he would no doubt modify much of what he wrote in view of this. 
For example, he holds at one point (p. 127) that “the problems that have been 
basic to all occidental philosophy have remained unknown to Chinese philoso- 
phy....’’ They may well have fallen outside the ‘‘main stream’’ of Chinese 
philosophy, but a modern sinologist could almost certainly produce texts that 
grappled in one fashion or another with any of these problems. In statements 
of this sort Weber throws himself open to attack again and again, but the main 
line of his arguments rests not upon these statements taken as extremes but 
upon observations well within the limits of such extremes and hence far more 
tenable. His argument in the instance cited rests only upon the proposition 
that the ‘‘main line(s)’’ of Chinese philosophy was different from that (or 
those) in the West and differed with regard to such things as dependence on 
concrete parables and contexts to convey meaning rather than highly abstract 
propositions ordered and interrelated by rigorous logical systems. In Chinese 
texts a whole doctrine of sovereignty could be summed by replying to a stu- 
dent’s question about an assassinated ruler, ‘‘I know of no ruler X who was 
assassinated, only of a rascal X who was murdered.’’ In western texts some- 
thing like Hobbes’ Leviathan took the place of this. Many technical objec- 
tions to Weber’s work as it stands require changes that have extremely broad 
implications for special fields (in the case cited, for the whole field of Chi- 
nese philosophy), but most of these corrections could be made without prejudice 
to the work as a whole. 

Perhaps the most serious drawback of Weber’s work even when seen as a 
part of his more general research project, is his failure to have settled on a 
particular period of Chinese history. His references run from the Chou through 
the Ch’ing Dynasty. During these centuries there were many changes. Inter- 
pretations based on Chou or even Han materials cannot be simply lumped with 
those of Ming and used to prove a conclusion. The combination of interpreta- 
tions of the Classics with remarks about the Ming monetary system is ex- 
tremely risky. The result may vary widely depending on whether a pre-Sung or 
post-Sung version of the Classics is involved. Here Weber was undoubtedly 
bound by his sources as he found them. No one period of Chinese history had 
been systematically worked through in his day (nor today for that matter). He 
was forced to take remarks on guilds where he found them and combine them 
with remarks on related patterns from the periods on which they were available. 
Thus a modern sinologist is extremely uneasy as he reads this volume—not 
because he knows it to be wrong but rather because he is acutely aware of the 
fact that in many respects he does not have adequate materials to know whether 
it is valid or not and because he is also aware of the serious difficulties in- 
volved in this combination of material from or about different periods. 

As a study of religious phenomena in China the book is inadequate both 
sinologically and sociologically. Taoism for example sometimes seems to in- 
clude household and field gods and sometimes does not. The peculiar functions 
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of the religious systems are not systematically explored (e.g. the role of Con- 
fucianism as a keystone in the balance of power and responsibility in the 
Chinese family and hence in Chinese society as a whole). Nevertheless the 
work undoubtedly represents an absolutely first rate attempt to utilize ma- 
terials on China for comparative purposes in seeking to answer a specific 
empirical question. In the course of doing this Weber also contributed signally 
to the field of sinology, for certainly in his day no one else would have called 
attention as he did to the implications of many of these aspects of Chinese 
society for one another. Furthermore these things that Weber called to our at- 
tention have not lost their significance for practical problems. Whoever at- 
tempts to industrialize Chinamwhether communist or not—will have to reckon 
with all those social factors that Weber claimed gave China simultaneously on 
the one hand at least as favorable a basis for the development of rational bu- 
reaucratic capitalism as existed in pre-Reformation Europe and yet on the 
other hand inhibited or failed to stimulate such a development. 


MARION J. LEVY, JR. 
Princeton University 


The China Story. By FREDA UTLEY. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1951. 
xiii, 274 p. $3.50. 


Freda Utley in this work has obviously put forth a volume of special plead- 
ing. Her goal is to prove that Nationalist China was sold down the river by a 
conspiracy entered into by ‘‘Communist sympathizers,’’ ‘‘dupes,’’ and various 
misguided ‘‘liberals”’ of the professorial or newspaper variety. Starting with 
**Milestones on the Road to Korea,’® the book purports to show how China was 
lost. Succeeding chapters describe how Communists ‘‘captured’’ diplomats and 
the public. Special attention is given to Senator McCarthy, who is embraced 
for his forays in such passages as the following: ‘‘It was probably necessary 
to paint a terrifying picture on a large canvas without much attention to detail 
or fine shading, if at long last the American people were to be stirred out of 
their apathy concerning treason in high places.’’ The ‘‘case’’ of Owen Latti- 
more is reviewed, and when accounts are added up they are supposed to prove 
that China was delivered to the Communists with the blessings of the Admin- 
istration. Throughout The China Story individuals and sources of information 
are impugned when they contradict the truth as Miss Utley proclaims it. Guilt 
by association is the rule, with some very strained examples turning up. After 
declaring that Communist sympathizers had little difficulty in getting past the 
government Loyalty Review Board headed by Seth Richardson, a Republican, 
Miss Utley then informs the reader that Richardson is a law partner of Joseph 
Davies, former Ambassador to Moscow and author of Mission to Moscow! 

**Facts’’ and ‘‘evidence’’ are marshalled which are frequently of a very 
tenuous nature or are taken out of context. One of the “‘proofs’’ against Latti- 
more was his part in Henry Wallace’s 1944 China trip, ‘following which Wal- 
lace recommended that we back the Communists.’’ The Wallace report which 
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has been released, together with additional testimony, demonstrates that Miss 
’ was considerably less than satisfactory in this situation. 
In her conclusion she states that ‘‘Great men admit their errors and seek to 
rectify them even at the cost of tarnishing their reputations.’’ The reviewer, 
not having heard any such admissions of error from Miss Utley and associates 
since the publication of the Wallace report or the testimony of Joseph Alsop, 
must conclude that this dictum operates only in one direction. 

It is difficult to understand a book on The China Story which regards dis- 
cussion of the internal character of the Nationalist regime as begging the 
question, or maintains that space does not allow examining in detail the causes 
for the decline and fall of that regime. Nevertheless, this volume has signifi- 
cance in that it represents a position which has received great publicity and 
exercises influence. There are aspects of American Far Eastern policy which 
deserve criticism, frequently severe. Mistakes have been made. Unfortunately, 
however, the type of closed system of thought within which Freda Utley oper- 
ates can hardly be of great help. Dissenters are ‘‘dupes’’ or worse; wells of 
information are poisoned; the die is irrevocably cast. As long as this type of 


Utley’s ‘evidence’ 


attack continues it will probably be impossible to have a really intelligent 
public discussion of China policy. 


SCOTT D. JOHNSTON 
Hamline University 


Agricultural Resources of China. By T. H. SHEN. New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1951. xvii, 407 p. Appendix Tables, Index. $5.00. 


Plans and programs for agricultural improvement and rural reconstruction in 
China have been fairly numerous during recent decades, but, of those actually 
tried out, only a few have been successful. Dr. T. H. Shen holds that this is 
‘*partially due to the insufficient comprehension of China’s national agricul- 
tural resources and their relations to the natural and economic background.”’ 
He, with the assistance of associates at the National Agricultural Research 
Bureau of which he was former director, sets out to present ‘‘some organized 
thoughts’’ that may ‘‘pave the way for the planning of sound Chinese agricul- 
tural programs in the future.”” 

The book brings together considerable factual material of varying quality on 
China’s agricultural resources, but its striking feature is the cataloguing of 
plans, programs, recommendations, and hopes. Except for some references to 
J. L. Buck’s classic work, Land Utilization in China, most of the statistical 
data on agricultural production (described as ‘‘mere estimates’’), are from crop 


reports of the National Agricultural Research Bureau, an official agency. Stu- 
dents of the Chinese economy will find little that is new in this book, but they 
may value the convenience of the numerous summaries on different aspects of 
the many topics covered. 

In attempting to survey such a vast subject in some 369 pages of text it is 
not surprising that the book is essentially an outline, filled in here and there, 
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but with many gaps. (There are 17 parts and 44 chapters, many subdivided in 
detail. Some ‘‘parts’’ consist of one brief chapter, and one ‘‘chapter’’ is only 
one page long.) The parts and chapters on land tenure, marketing, evolution of 
rural socio-economy, land utilization, agricultural research and education, and 
better utilization of agricultural resources are more informative than many 
others. The early parts on physiography, biological factors, water resources, 
and later ones on various crops, livestock, fisheries, forests, and trade are in 
general sketchy, and some are rather technical for this type of book. 

The chapters on agricultural regions and land use lean on Buck’s study 
‘still regarded as the most comprehensive work of its kind in China,’’ but no 
reference maps are included. The chapters on food supply, consumption, and 
nutrition make full use of FAO Food Balance Sheet data which are accepted 
rather uncritically. Chapters on various crops are quite uneven, e.g., the one 
on rice, China’s most important food, is skimpy in comparison with the one 
on wheat. 

Although the author is free to acknowledge the limitations of available sta- 
tistics, one finds tabulations and tables down to the last hectare or ton, im- 
plying a degree of accuracy not warranted. Many references are too general 
to be helpful to the curious reader, e.g., ‘‘according to the National Agricul- 
tural Research Bureau.”’ 

In a book of this type unevenness is to be expected. The author was subject 
to handicaps that make for confusion and at times superficiality. ‘‘China’’ has 
necessarily had to be defined in many ways so that information presented for 
different periods, different crops, and so on, leave a somewhat blurred impres- 
sion. Comparisons are rendered difficult. Lacking something later, the reader 
is frequently provided with a picture of the 1930’s or earlier. ‘‘At present”’ 
means a variety of things; much of the writing is as of today but refers toa 
period two decades ago. It does not seem to this reviewer very realistic to 
discuss trade in terms of past glories, e.g., that in commodities highly un- 
likely to become important again because of the advent of synthetics, sub- 
stitutes, or intrenched competitors. 

The author’s apparent disregard of a “time sense’’ may reflect the admirable 
patience of the Chinese, but may well induce impatience on the part of others. 
Some portions of the book are brought up-to-date but in such cases ‘‘China’”’ 
means Taiwan. Manchuria is included in many discussions and ‘‘22 provinces’”’ 
in others. Dates range from the turn of the century to 1950. When it is con- 
venient to discuss certain agricultural resources important in Manchuria, a 
casual note is inserted that no returns or data were available between 1931 
and 1945. In discussing other agricultural resources (important in Taiwan) data 
are from 1945 and the Japanese possession of the island from 1895 until that 
time is virtually ignored. 

Throughout the book plans and programs are described, recommendations 
made, and hopes expressed freely, but sorely lacking is much of the factual 
background that has so long been missing for China. This is no fault of the 
author. In a brief review one could not even list the plans, programs, or recom- 
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mendations under the numerous chapter headings. None are strikingly different 
from those made for years by many students of China’s problems. They are 
sometimes very broad and general and at other times astonishingly specific, 
e.g., 14 pages are devoted to an elaborate schedule of planting dates for a 
long list of vegetables in different parts of China. 

In his chapter on land tenure the author makes about his only critical com- 
ment on the National government when he refers to its failure to enforce the 
Land Law of 1930 or to implement the land reform program in earlier years. He 
maintains (p. 106) that ‘‘the quickest and most expeditious way of alleviating 
China’s discontent grounded in riceless bowls is to change and improve the 
existing land tenure arrangements’’ and suggests that the lesson of this ex- 
perience should be considered in the implementation of President Truman’s 
Point IV Program in other countries. No one can quarrel with this retrospective 
view which now attempts to ‘‘lock the barn’’ somewhat tardily. 

Despite its obvious deficiencies this is in many ways an interesting book 
and will no doubt be useful to planners. It reflects the thinking and hopes of 
mature Chinese students of agricultural and development problems. It is re- 
freshingly free of emotion and politics—it even has some good words for Japa- 
nese accomplishment, e.g., in forestry in Manchuria and Taiwan. But its lack 
of time sense creates certain unwarranted impressions and tends to distort 
judgements. 

The book is nicely printed. Illustrations and tables are generally neat but 
not always illuminating. There are 30 pages of appendix tables, mostly with 
prewar data. This reviewer is left with the impression that even if sometimes 
the discussions seem unrealistic or somewhat naive, the book nevertheless 
represents a sincere effort to further an eminently worthy cause, and the mo- 
tives inspiring the author must have been of a very high order. 


V. D. WICKIZER 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


Tsurezure-gusa shinkd (E%Rt Mi . (New Lectures on the Tsurezure-gusa) By 
SANO YASUTARO {/#/{% 485 . Tokyo, Fukumura Shoten, 1947. 11 + 604+ 
75 pp. 

Few books have enjoyed such great popularity in Japan as the Tsurezure- 
gusa by Yoshida Kenko 7H 4##- (1283-1350). The reasons for this popularity 
are not difficult to discover: the work is an engaging, often very perceptive 
work, written in relatively simple prose. It is eminently suited for use as a 
school textbook, and indeed has so been used since the early Tokugawa period. 
Among modern editions, the Tsurezure-gusa shokai $f? , prepared by Utsumi 
K6z6 and first issued in 1919, has probably enjoyed the widest circulation, 
with fifty-one printings by 1949. The Tsurezure-gusa shinko of Sano Yasutaro, 
with which we are here concerned, was first published in 1941, and represents 
a condensed version of the author’s two-volume work Tsurezure-gusa kogi 


ize (1937). 
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On looking through this addition to the already considerable library of works 
on the Tsurezure-gusa, we are likely to ask what it has to offer that previous 
volumes do not. The author, in his preface, states, ‘‘There are many points at 
which my interpretations differ from those of previous writers. I do not claim 
that I am correct at every point of difference, but I should be distressed if the 
hasty judgment were reached that because I differ I must be wrong.’’ (p. ii.) 
He concludes by declaring that a careful examination of his views will demon- 
strate how ‘‘surprisingly irresponsible and valueless’’ earlier commentaries are. 

These are bold words, but the reader who is led by them to expect sensa- 
tionally new theories will be disappointed. In his introduction to the text Sano 
does indeed debunk a great many of the traditionally held views about Kenko’s 
life, but in spite of his obvious efforts to free himself from unsubstantiated 
tales, he finds it hard not to speculate a bit on his own. ‘‘Why did Kenko be- 
come a monk?’’ asks Sano, and, rather than confess that nobody knows, he 
hesitantly puts forward an unorthodox, but not very convincing hypothesis. 
Sano’s methods, here as elsewhere, seem more scientific than his predeces- 
sors’, but scarcely meet the requirements of Western critical scholarship. For 
biographical and other critical material, the edition’ by Tachibana Jun’ichi is 
preferable, impressing us as it does by the intelligence and honesty of the 
editor. To the question ‘‘Why did Kenké become a monk?’’ Tachibana replies 
that there is no need to seek any extraordinary causempeople in Kenko’s day 
entered the priesthood for many reasons, some of no great consequence. In any 
case, we do not know what led Kenko to the decision. Tachibana concludes 
that all we can say about Kenko’s career is that ‘the wrote the Tsurezure-gusa 
and his collected poems (usually called Kenko Hoshi shu 4H: fiitE ), and 
died in 1350 in his sixty-eighth year.’’ This may not satisfy our curiosity, but 
it is at least more trustworthy than the colorful theories of earlier days. 

But it is obvious that Sano has devoted his major attention to the text, rather 
than to the introduction, and he has succeeded in producing a most useful book. 
Too familiar is the typical Japanese commentated edition, which carefully 
identifies Mencius as ‘‘a famous Chinese,’’ while passing over in silence 
words and expressions to be found nowhere else in Japanese literature, or 
which has notes ina Japanese at least as difficult to understand as the original 
text. What is ideally sought in a commentated edition is: (1) a reliable text 
with at least the important variants indicated; (2) intelligible notes on difficult 
problems in syntax, as well as identifications of persons, places, etc.; and 
(3) a modern-language translation if the original text is sufficiently difficult 
to warrant it. In the second and third respects Sano’s text is all that can be 
hoped for: there are notes given for almost every word in the text, a complete 
translation, and general comments to aid the reader’s appreciation. The notes 
often indicate such points as the unexpressed subject of a verb, and other 
snares likely to catch the foreign student especially. The material in the notes 
is not necessarily original with Sano, of course. There have been commentated 
editions of the Tsurezure-gusa since 1604, including the Tsurezure-gusa nozuchi 


1In the Asahi Shimbun Series Nihon koten zenshu, Tokys, 1951. 
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#88 (1621) by Hayashi Déshun and the Tsurezure-gusa mondanshd Xfx}b 
(1667) by Kitamura Kigin. Sano admits his particular indebtedness to Kitamura’s 
edition, and in looking through these older works, we cannot help but be im- 
pressed by their completeness. Modern editors, including the voluminous Sano, 
generally give no more than a fraction of the abundant material found in the 
earlier commentaries. 

To illustrate the methods followed by different editors, including Sano, we 
may choose a typical short section of the Tsurezure-gusa, such as the sixty- 
third, for closer examination. This is a complaint by Kenko that during the 
solemn religious observances of the ‘‘second seven days,’’ a Buddhist cele- 
bration, soldiers guard the priest because of an attack by robbers in former 
times. Of the commentaries on this passage, the Yuhdd6 bunko’s is, as usual, 
the least generous with its information.’ Only the word musha it # , ‘‘guards,”’ 


is explained. It is hard to imagine who would need help on this word if he. 


could deal easily with goshichinichi, the name of the ceremony, ajari, the of- 
ficiating priest’s title, and many other small problems. The earlier commen- 
taries, like Hayashi’s, explained these points in great detail, and Sano, in 
their tradition, devotes a full page of notes to the two and a half lines that 
comprise the section. Where Kenko merely said, ‘‘at some time in the past,”’ 
Sano informs us that the robbers’ assault mentioned in the text actually took 
place in the second year of the Daiji era. (Tachibana more conveniently gives 
1127 A.D., thus saving the reader a few minutes of searching through a list 
of nengo). 

Sano’s real failing is in his text. He does not distinguish, for example, be- 
tween words which occur in characters in the original and for which he now 
supplies /urigana, and words originally in kana for which he has found suitable 
characters. This may seem a minor point, but when in this same section Sano 
gives the reading tsuwamono, ‘‘soldiers,’’ for the character hei 5: , he is in 
fact making a choice of meanings, for another commentator’ read the word hei, 
*‘weapons.’’ The reader seeing the pronunciation tsuwamono may believe that 
this was Kenko’s word, but Kenko indicated no pronunciation for the character 
he used. Similar examples of this practice occur frequently, and Sano gives no 
textual variants. A more serious kind of error, perhaps, lies in the seemingly 
arbitrary divergences from the accepted texts; the most conspicuous example 
is in the first section, where Sano omits two sentences (Mikado no....yango- 
tonaki) without, as far as I can discover, any authorization from earlier manu- 
scripts or printed texts. If this was a brilliant discovery on Sano’s part, of the 
kind he suggests in his preface, he should at least have found room in the 
ample footnotes for a word to this effect. 

But in spite of all such faults in this edition, the fact remains that it is 
more useful to the average student than any other. Sano leads one astray oc- 
casionally, and certainly no serious investigation of the Tsurezure-gusa could 


2 And most difficult to use, because the sections are not numbered. The 63rd section 
is found on p. 354. 
3 Takeda Ytkichi in Tsurezure-gusa shinkai, 1935. 
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be based on this text,* but the wealth of material supplied cannot fail to be of 
use, at least on first reading of the book. What a pity it is, then, that Sano 
could not have made it a better text in the two or three respects mentioned 
above, and thus have given us a definitive edition of Kenko’s masterpiece. 


D. L. KEENE 
Cambridge University 


Nibon kazoku seido to kosaku seido RA RBIE & | HIRE (The Japanese 
family system and the system of cultivation by tenants). By ARUGA 
KIZAEMON 4794 % 7 @f" . Tokyo: Kawade shobo, 1943. 732 p. 


It is probably not an exaggeration to say that for the past two decades Japa- 
nese historical studies have been focused primarily on problems raised by the 
so-called ‘‘capitalism controversy.’’ This controversy, which has been carried 
on almost wholly within the analytical framework of marxism, centers on the 
question, raised by marxists in the twenties, of whether or not Japanese soci- 
ety is capitalist. Of the many, more specific questions which this general 
question has raised, one of the most significant concerns the nature of tenantry. 
Is tenantry capitalist or feudal, or does it stand somewhere in between? Even 
to non-marxists the concern with tenantry in interpreting modern Japanese so- 
ciety has seemed justified. For it is clear that, during the past two and a half 
centuries at least, this institution has stood at the very center of peasant 
life and has colored every aspect of Japan’s modernization—everything from 
capital formation and industrial organization to the way local and national 
leaders have won, held and used political power. 

Although the capitalism controversy has produced a vast amount of valuable 
new data, it seems no nearer settlement now than it was twenty years ago. One 
reason for this, I believe, is that attention has been confined almost exclu- 
sively to the economic aspects of society. Of tenantry, for example, it is 
asked, What have been the average rate of tenants’ payments at various times 
and places? Have these payments been made in kind or in money? What legal 
rights, if any, did the tenant have in the land he worked? All are important 
questions, of course. But tenantry is too complex and many-sided an institu- 
tion to be understood simply as a mode of production. 

In recent years a Japanese sociologist, Aruga Kizaemon, has broken promis- 
ing new ground by fixing attention on the social relations of tenantry. While 
explicitly disclaiming that study of any one aspect of tenantry can lead to 
satisfactory understanding of the institution as a whole, his analysis has none- 
theless prompted him to formulate a comprehensive hypothesis as to its origins 
and development. I am not qualified to provide the order of detailed expert 
criticism Aruga’s work deserves and which, to the best of my knowledge, is 
still wanting in Japan. The best I can do at this time is to summarize this 


“The edition by Yamada Yoshio (1943) entitled simply Tsurezure-gusa is probably 


the best for the purpose, and Yoshizawa Yoshinori’s Ihon Tsurezure-gusa (1931) is 
also valuable. 
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extraordinarily original and provocative work, concluding with some general re- 
marks as to its probable significance. 

Aruga believes that tenantry developed from the disintegration of the large 
family (dai kazoku KRHE ). The fundamental distinction between this type of 
family and the single family (tan’itsu kazoku fi--4he ) is not size. The single 
family ordinarily consists of the head of the family and his relatives in the 
direct line (chokkei #{ ), but it may also include unmarried collateral rela- 
tives (bokei (% ) and single persons not related to the family by blood. The 
large family, however, is characterized by the inclusion of the latter categories 
of persons when they are married, together with their spouses and children. 
Although this type of family may appear to be no more than a loose grouping of 
single families, this was not in fact the case. In the earliest form that we 
know it, the large family had a single economy and labor organization, and its 
members all traced their descent from a common ancestor and worshipped a 
common protecting deity. 

This was the dominant form of family organization among the Japanese com- 
mon people in the Nara period,’ and one that has survived in some areas well 
into the modern period. Invariably, it has been associated with an agricultural 
regime known as tesaku Ff, or direct cultivation by the holder of land, as 
opposed to kosaku /|-(% , or cultivation by tenants. Under tesaku the large 
family planted and harvested as a team under the direction of the family head, 
in whom all rights to the soil were vested and upon whom all members of the 
family were dependent. This large family included, in addition to the main 
family (honke 4%) and its servants (genin -F A ) a number of branch families 
(bunke 4>% ), which were often granted separate dwellings with small plots of 
land attached for their support in part. 

The development of a money economy and the accompanying growth of trade 
and industry transformed this system of cultivation and the family organization 
associated with it. An expanding and increasingly complex economy created 
new demands for labor and made the bunke less and less tractable to the family 
labor regime. From by-employments in slack agricultural seasons, there was 
now, for the first time, the possibility of income in a form (money) that the 
honke could not easily control. Sometimes, indeed, earnings were accumulated 
and used to purchase house and land, putting the bunke on a new and inde- 
pendent footing. But, in any case, the alternative employments now open 
forced the family head to make concessions to hold his labor force on the land. 
These concessions took the form of granting land to the bunke and genin as 
tenants, an act that meant increased personal freedom for them. 

The transition to tenant cultivation was spread over centuries. Only by de- 
grees was tesaku abandoned. But from the very beginning of this process, the 
large family began to break up. Wherever members of the family were made even 
part tenants, they began to form distinct labor organizations and household 
economies of their own; and the head of the large family looked somewhat less 


1 Furushima Toshio 7fj £5 @ué , Kazoku keitai to nogy6 no hattatsu AWE & PEE 
%¥ (Tokyo, 1949), pp. 18=47. 
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to organizing their labor profitably and somewhat more to collecting payments 
in kind. Thus the mutual rights and obligations of the family tended to give 
way as the governing principle in personal relations to considerations more 
starkly economic. In pre-war Japan, however, this tendency had not gone so 
far as to erase entirely the impress left on tenantry practices by their origin. 
It is primarily from analysis of these that Aruga has formulated his hypothesis. 

There were two basic types of tenantry in pre-war Japan. One of these, 
called nago 7,J- tenantry, involved a greater degree of personal subordination 
and economic dependence than the other and was marked chiefly by uncom- 
pensated labor services to the landlord. The other type, which was not accom- 
panied by such labor services, was far more common and was therefore called 
ordinary tenantry (futsa Yili kosaku). Aruga believes that these two types 
have a common origin and represent different stages of historical development. 

Aruga first illustrates the development of nago tenantry from the breakdown 
of the large family, as described above. Here his data are drawn largely from 
the history of thirteen villages which he has reconstructed from interviews. 
It is clear from these case-histories that he would not have us believe that 
nago always came from within the family. They were drawn from the outside as 
well, commonly from destitute peasants and former military followers who were 
incorporated in the family hierarchy and made tenants. 

Aruga does not place the whole weight of this interpretation on selected 
case histories, however. He finds important supporting evidence in the char- 
acter of uncompensated labor services which, above all else, distinguish nago 
tenantry. Government compilations on tenantry practices show three types of 
labor obligations among nago tenants: (1) where the obligation is unlimited; 
(2) where it is limited only as to total amount; and (3) where it is limited ac- 
cording to the items of the landlord’s property the tenant uses—so many work- 
days for a house, so many for access to waste and forest, and so on. 

These types of obligation are related developmentally. The first type is 
clearly the earliest of the three. Here the tenant is still an integral part of the 
family labor organization, working his tiny individual holding only in spare 
time. His labor is a contribution to the economy of the family whose benefits 
he shares as a member. Just as these benefits are given as family means al- 
low, so his labor is taken as the exigencies of group cultivation demand. The 
character of the labor obligation here can only be accounted for in this way, 
as springing from family membership; it cannot be explained as a form of rent, 
as some have suggested, for this would mean an indeterminant payment for a 
specific and limited right. 

The gradual abandonment of tesaku introduced labor services of the second 
type. As more and more land was surrendered to tenant cultivation, the demand 
for labor by the group was correspondingly reduced and, at some time, became 
stabilized at a lower level over a considerable period. Since at the same time 
the tenant needed more of his own labor, customary limits on labor services 
inevitably developed. But labor services were not thereby transformed into an 
economic payment; they remained the expression of a family obligation. The 
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tenant paid rent on his holding in kind or money, and his labor services, which 
varied with the changing labor requirements of the family head, tended, signifi- 
cantly, to diminish as the size of his holding increased. 

Labor services of the third type seem at first glance to be a form of rent, but 
closer scrutiny belies this appearance. First, we find that labor services were 
rarely associated with the use of arable land, this ordinarily being paid for in 
kind or money; second, that the same amount of labor was paid for houses and 
gardens of different size by tenants of a single landlord; and third, that tenants 
gave different amounts of labor for unlimitedaccess to the same piece of waste 
or forest land. How are these discrepancies to be accounted for? Aruga sug- 
gests that the landlord has broken the customary labor services of each tenant 
into units of labor and associated these units severally with the use of a house 
and garden, access to waste and forest, and so on. But because the figure the 
landlord started with is based ultimately on his total labor requirement, there 
is no necessary relationship between the value of any item and the amount of 
labor linked with its use. This is possible precisely because the property the 
tenant uses (excepting arable) and the labor services he renders are not terms 
in an economic transaction but expressions of a family relationship. 

Evidence of still another kind points to the family origins of nago tenantry. 
Drawing data from field studies of his own and others, Aruga analyzes the con- 
tent of the various terms used for labor services under nago tenantry. Although 
usage varies widely, he finds that whatever term is used locally covers both 
agricultural work and household tasks, such as cleaning, running errands, 
drawing water, fetching wood, thatching a roof. Moreover, this same term in- 
cludes ceremonial duties—attendance at a birth, marriage or funeral, caring 
for the graves of ancestors, bringing greetings and small gifts at certain sea- 
sons of the year; and it is applied indifferently to the ceremonial duties of the 
tenant toward the landlord and the landlord toward the tenant. 

Having summarized the evidence on the family origins of nago tenantry, 
Aruga considers evidences of the historical link between this type and ordinary 
tenantry. One of the most revealing is the survival of labor services under 
ordinary tenantry. Here labor services are compensated, of course; but the 
three ways this is accomplished hint at the origin of the labor services them- 
selves. (1) So many work days are required as rent per tan of land; (2) the 
amount and price of labor services are fixed in the tenant’s contract inde- 
pendently of how much land he works and their total value deducted from pay- 
ments in kind or money; (3) the amount and price of labor services are not 
fixed in advance, labor being rendered as the landlord requires, and its total 
value, computed from current agricultural wages, deducted from the tenant’s 
payments. In all these cases labor services are either a rent or in process of 
becoming one. But they do not originate as a rent. They originate as nago 
labor services, in the obligations of the large family; and they only become a 
rent later, as the ties of the family are attenuated almost to the point of disap- 
pearing and the development of wage labor makes it both possible and neces- 
sary to assign them a monetary value. Otherwise, why are labor services some- 
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times still valued independently of the current price of labor? (Types 1 and 2.) 
And why, in some cases, should the amount of labor services bear no relation- 
ship to the amount of land worked but depend uniquely on the landlord’s needs? 
(Type 3.) 

Other evidence is adduced from the various methods used to determine the 
amount of the tenant’s payments in kind. The three common methods of doing 
this cut across the distinctions between nago and ordinary tenantry. They are: 
(1) kariwake A\S> , where the tenant pays the landlord an agreed percentage of 
his harvest; (2) kemmi #52 , where the tenant’s crop is inspected before har- 
vesting and his payment set according to estimated yield; and (3) jOmen FE% , 
where the payment is a fixed amount of produce that remains constant from 
year to year. Aruga argues that the last two methods developed from the first, 
kariwake, and that the practice of kariwake developed out of the conditions of 
nago tenantry. 

The geographical distribution of these three types suggests, quite definitely, 
that jOmen is practiced where crop yields tend to be stable, and where the in- 
fluence of money, trade, and industry has penetrated most deeply, depersonal- 
izing landlord-tenant relations and affording the tenant part-time employment 
outside agriculture; while kariwake and kemmi are associated with fluctuating 
crop yields and regional economic backwardness. However the lines of de- 
marcation among these three types are highly fluid. With the general economic 
development of any area, kariwake readily passes into one of the other types; 
and when crops are particularly poor, jOmen and kemmi revert, almost auto- 
matically, to kariwake. The ease with which these types merge with one another 
as conditions change suggests that they reflect different stages of institutional 
development, not discrete origins. 

Kariwake, the earliest of these types developmentally, shows clear traces 
of its origin. Under it the landlord usually supplies a good part of the capital 
(seed, fertilizer, tools, insecticides) and even some of the labor, for either he 
or his agents help with certain crucial phases of cultivation, partly no doubt 
to oversee them. The role of the landlord in supplying labor and in overseeing 
the course of cultivation, Aruga believes, is a relic of tesaku; while his role 
in supplying capital harks back to the earliest stage of nago tenantry when the 
tenant had to be supplied with the means of working his holding. Still another 
feature of kariwake links it to nago tenantry. The tenant not only surrenders to 
the landlord a share of the crop, but he must harvest, thresh, and transport this 
share as well. This work is a form of uncompensated labor service, the origin 
of which has already been explained. 

Such is Aruga’s thesis in briefest outline. Whether historical research will 
substantially confirm the specific origin and process of development he has 
inferred largely from contemporary data is a question for the future. But that 
the family strongly influenced the development and practice of tenantry seems 
too well documented now to be seriously questioned, however the connection 
between the two institutions may have to be reinterpreted. If Aruga has done 
no more than establish this, he has made an important contribution. For here 
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we have the beginnings of an understanding of the special quality of landlord- 
tenant relations, recognized as significant by virtually all students of agrarian 
Japan without being satisfactorily explained by any. Indeed few have seriously 
attempted an explanation. Some like the sociologists and anthropologists have 
been content simply to describe these relations; others have neglected them 
almost entirely, as though they were satisfactorily explained by purely eco- 
nomic analysis; and still others, particularly the historians, have vaguely in- 
voked ‘‘extra economic sanctions’’ which, like deus ex machina, need not be 
accounted for. 


THOMAS C., SMITH 
Stanford University 


Seiji ishiki no kaibO BGA ROKR (An analysis of political consciousness). 
By ROYAMA MASAMICHI #@ilj#3ii and associates. Tokyo: Asahi shimbun 
sha, 1949, 234 pp. 


Late in 1948 a group of professors in Tokyo universities led by Royama 
Masamichi formed a committee to study the forthcoming January 1949 elections 
to the House of Representatives of the Diet.’ The book under review is the re- 
port of its findings. In view of its serious attempt to apply the panel survey 
techniques of such American researchers as Paul Lazarsfeld? to the Japanese 
scene, it merits the careful attention of American students of Japanese culture, 
as well as of specialists in political behavior. 

Professor Royama prefaces his committee’s report with the following state- 
ment (p. 1): 


The importance of elections in a democracy should be apparent to everyone. How- 
ever, when it comes to such questions as how elections are actually conducted, with 
what motives and political consciousness the people vote, and the nature of such 
electoral motivation, we most certainly cannot claim an accurate grasp of the real 
situation. While abstract and common-sense observations have been made, there have 
been no investigations based on empirical surveys. For many years, scientific surveys 
have been conducted on elections in advanced democratic countries. These have made 
a great contribution to the formation of policy, the actions of politicians, and the po- 
litical education of the people. But in our own country we cannot claim to have made 
even the first efforts in that direction. However, in contemporary Japan, when we are 
said to be undergoing democratization, such surveys are absolutely essential. 


The committee set forth to discover both the party preferences and electoral 
motivation of a panel of voters, adding questions on current political issues 
and relevant demographic facts. In the panel technique used in this study, sam- 
ples in two wards of Tokyo’ were interviewed by the committee’s staff two 
weeks before the election and again shortly after the election. Background 

1Rdyama’s associates were Kawahara Jikichird JI|[Ms<7Fb , Ukai Nobushige 
BBA (5 A , Tsuji Kiyoaki 3771] , and Nakamura Kikuo Ft ag 3. 

2See Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet, The people’s choice, New York, 1940. 


5Shitaya and Asakusa in the First ward of Tokyo; Fuchiti-machi and Sai fu-mura in 
the Seventh ward. 
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studies of the social, political, and economic conditions of the two wards were 
made to supplement the interviews. Slightly different questionnaires were used 
in the First and Seventh wards, and the samples were chosen differently in the 
two areas. Full data on the study design, sampling, and questionnaire con- 
struction are not given, but we can learn something from the admission: ‘‘We 
realize that our choice of sample areas should have been random, but that was 
impractical...we chose the electoral districts also for convenience”’ (p. 13- 
14). A panel survey, of course, is usually conducted in one area and therefore 
cannot be representative of the nation. Breadth of generalization is sacrificed 
for depth and time-trends. There are differences in the two questionnaires 
which seem to have been merely the result of poor design, and the method of 
choosing the sample in the First ward on the basis of places of business renders 
the results less valuable. Since the First ward was urban and commercial, the 
population selected was that of large-, medium- and small-scale business em- 
ployers and employees. Choice of the eight hundred respondents was made 
from a listing of such places of business. In the Seventh ward, however, the 
sample of seven hundred persons was made from the local voting lists. It ap- 
pears that only about five hundred and ninety of these were actually inter- 
viewed, but mortality details are not given. On many counts the rural survey is 
far more interesting and valuable. 

Most of the questions on personal data, party allegiance and issues were 
fixed-response rather than open-end questions. This makes for easier inter- 
viewing and coding but increases ambiguity since it forces the respondent or 
the interviewer to select one of a limited series of possible answers. On at- 
titude questions this is extremely dangerous although the R6yama committee 
seems to have avoided many pitfalls. 

Looking briefly at the urban area results, we find: (a) 51% of the sample was 
dissatisfied with the party of choice in 1947 while only 5% expressed satis- 
faction (1947 Socialist voters were least satisfied of all party groups); (b) only 
40% had any party preference ten days before the 1949 election but Liberal in- 
tenders far outnumbered those of all other parties (32%); (c) about two-thirds of 
the undecided did vote and 30% of that group voted Liberal. Thus we see that, 
in comformity with the nation-wide trend in 1949, dissatisfaction with the party 
in power caused the Socialists to lose heavily as the Liberals gained the major 
victory at the polls.‘ 

In this area of central Tokyo, large-scale business employers favored Yo- 
shida’s Liberal Party heavily (56%=-78%) but more noteworthy is the fact that 
the Liberals won more votes among both employer and employee groups than 


4 


Urban Sample Vote 1947 Urban Sample Vote 1949 
Liberal 20% 45% 
Socialist 29 15 
Democratic 11 6 
Communist 3 10 
Non-voters 35 20 


(computed by reviewer from p. 117) 
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any other party. The Communists did best among large-scale business employ- 
ees (16%) but even in that group the Liberals won 25% of the vote. Surprisingly, 
13% of the medium- and small-scale employers voted Communist—a greater 
percentage than among their own employees. The Democrats fared poorly among 
all urban groups sampled. 

On various issues: the urban sample strongly disapproved of the height of 
taxes (73%) and the recent public utility strikes (60%). Twice as many felt 
such strikes ‘‘couldn’t be helped’’ (20%) as approved them (9%), and here is an 
instance where an open-end question would have clarified the views of the 
**couldn’t be helped’’ category. 

The results in the suburban, semi-rural area of the Seventh ward, show some- 
what similar voting patterns but with fuller details possible in a varied sam- 
ple. Past voting, pre-election intent, and actual voting in 1949 are all broken 
down demographically by age, sex, occupation, and educational level for Saifu- 
mura, but not for Fucht-machi. The Liberal party won a majority in every age, 
sex, educational and occupational group in the 1949 vote of the Saifu-mura 
sample. Both the Liberal and Communist parties advanced to the detriment of 
the Socialists and Democrats. As in the city sample, only 40-47% of the sam- 
ple expressed any pre-election preference, and those who had decided at that 
time were heavily Liberal. Late deciders were also Liberal, by and large. Com- 
munists in the village were largely ex-tenants and organized workers; far more 
were men (72%) than women, and younger than voters in the other parties. 

The figures on voter motivation demonstrate that while Liberals and Demo- 
crats show no difference between motivation by man or policy, the Socialists 
and Communists are much more apt to vote by policy (71% and 47% respectively 
in the Saifu-mura sample). However, the study of motivation requires far more 
subtle and cross-checked techniques of investigation than a mere fixed-category 
self-appraisal. 

A heavy majority in both rural areas was exposed to radio speeches and 
campaign literature, but far fewer attended any campaign rallies. More left- 
wingers than conservative party voters attended such rallies and this differ- 
ence is true for all campaign media activity. The wide exposure to radio speeches 
(70%) is outstanding. It is all the more startling, therefore, that so few of these 
rural respondents outside the heart of Tokyo had any knowledge of campaign 
issues. A majority of them (62-73%) did not know of the Supreme Court refer- 
endum, even though over 90% of the voters later voted ‘‘Yes’’ on that very 
referendum. The rural samples were also asked their opinions on issues. Even 
the question, ‘‘What do you think of the land reform?’’ produced a heavy ‘‘don’t 
know”’ response, although the farmers approved it by 56%, with another 26% 
undecided. 

The Royama report should at least teach us to be skeptical about deducing 
political consciousness merely from voting participation, but it also shows 
that many Japanese are perhaps more active politically than we often assume. 

Far more precise panel studies, as well as nation-wide surveys, will be 
needed in Japan before we can conclude much about the sources of attraction 
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of various political creeds for the average Japanese. We must know more about 
the power structure at the local level in Japan, and the two-way flow of in- 
fluence between governors and governed. We should know more also about the 
interrelationship of economic, social, and political grievances. Finally, the 
studies should be made between, as well as during, election campaigns. But, 
despite its admitted limitations and inherent shortcomings, the ROyama study 
is a solid contribution to a research area that is neglected. 


DOUGLAS H. MENDEL, JR. 
University of Michigan 


Japanese Prints—Hokusai and Hiroshige in the Collection of Louis V. Ledoux. 
Catalogue by the owner with eight plates in full color and forty-four in 
halftone. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. $25.00. 


Of the fifty-two prints illustrated in this volume of the Louis V. Ledoux 
Collection, twenty-one are by Hokusai and thirty-one by Hiroshige. These two 
men were the last great artists of the Ukiyo-e print school before Western in- 
fluences became strong. Hokusai (1760-1849) was the first print artist to gain 
wide recognition and popularity in the West. He was a man of great vitality and 
a terrific worker with an insatiable curiosity. Nothing eluded his searching 
eyes; no scene was too small or too sublime to escape his brush, but, as Mr. 
Ledoux states, ‘the lacked that spiritual insight which alone can make, from 
the qualities he undoubtedly possessed, great art.’’ Nevertheless Hokusai’s 
finest work has a majesty and power that is hard to surpass. 

The first four prints by Hokusai in this volume were done at the end of the 
eighteenth century and are characteristic of his work as a young artist. These 
designs, delicately drawn and colored, are full of poetic charm but lack the 
greater power of his later landscapes. From 1823 to 1840, Hokusai produced 
the greatest print series of his career. Designs from these series are represented 
in the Ledoux Collection by impressions selected both for their condition and 
as illustrations of the decorative quality and extraordinary versatility of this 
artist. No. 10, is from the series popularly known as ‘‘The Imagery of the Poets.”’ 
Here the Chinese poet Li Po stands on the edge of a cliff, contemplating in 
rapture the mighty force of the Lu Shan waterfall. This is justly considered 
one of Hokusai’s masterpieces. 

‘The Thirty-Six Views of Fuji’’ is without doubt the most popular and famous 
of Hokusai’s works. Of the eleven outstanding views from this set, Nos. 11, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 20 and 21 are magnificent impressions and illustrate well Ho- 
kusai’s sense of design, his humor and his awareness of the smallness and 
loneliness of man’s place in the universe. 

Ichirytisai Hiroshige (1797-1858) is considered one of the greatest land- 
scape artists the world has ever known. Hiroshige, too, was a prolific worker 
and designed many series of prints describing life on the great highways which 
recreate the feudal Japan of his time. He was less concerned with the funda- 
mental architecture of the landscapes he drew than with the transitory appear- 
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ances of nature. There is a feeling of serenity and intimacy in Hiroshige’s 
landscapes that is lacking in Hokusai’s. Two prints, Nos. 24 and 25, from an 
early Toto Meisho set (Noted Places in the Eastern Capital) are printed mainly 
in tones of blue with simple line borders. These designs in this state are very 
rare, and Mr. Ledoux offers a plausible reason for their differing from the usual 
impressions. Three beautiful prints from the Eight Views of Lake Biwa set 
which follow, illustrate well Hiroshige’s ability to portray the moods of nature. 
**Autumn Moon on the Tama River,’’ No. 33, from ‘Eight Views of Environs of 
Edo,’’ though not the first edition, is most successful in giving the atmos- 
phere of mist and moonlight through wonderful gradations of tone in printing. 
Of the eight kwacho (bird and flower print) illustrated in this volume, two need 
special mention. The three wild geese flying across the moon, No. 43, creates 
the feeling of motion and space. In this effective print Hiroshige has reduced 
the composition to a few simple elements of decorative character. The six 
prints, Nos. 46 to 51, from the upright series ‘‘One Hundred Views in Edo,”’ 
designed shortly before the artist’s death, are often seen in late printings with 
poor coloring, but the Ledoux impressions have a beauty that is lacking in 
later issues. The volume ends with a beautiful snow print, No. 52, from a very 
rare series entitled ‘‘Collection of Chinese and Japanese Poems for Recita- 
tion,’? an ancient anthology from which the poems on the prints of the set 
are taken. 

The Hokusai and Hiroshige Catalogue of the Louis V. Ledoux Collection is 
the fifth in a set of five volumes which records one of the finest collections of 
Japanese prints in this country. The first volume in the series presents ‘‘The 
Primitives,’’ followed by ‘‘Harunobu to Shunsh6,’’ ‘‘Bunchd to Utamaro,’’ and 
**Sharaku to Toyokuni.’’ Each volume illustrates on fine paper of large format 
fifty or more prints from his collection, beautifully reproduced in black and 
white and, whenever possible, in excellent color amazingly true to the originals. 
A brief outline is given of each artist and of the history of the prints, citing 
impressions in other collections which show important variations and telling 
where they are reproduced in catalogues or books. I know of no better intro- 
duction to this phase of Japanese art than these scholarly catalogues of the 
Ledoux collection. 


MARGARET GENTLES 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


First Malayan Republic. The Story of the Philippines. By GEORGE A. MALCOLM. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1951. 460 p. $5.00. 


The author, well known jurist who served in the Philippines for nearly four 
decades including periods as Dean of the Law School, University of the Philip- 
pines, Justice of the Supreme Court, and Adviser to pre-war High Commis- 
sioners, attempts here a total-view description and interpretation of this new 
nation in past and present. Dedicated to the author’s former students who in- 
clude the first two Presidents and numerous Cabinet officers, legislators, and 
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other leaders, it is obviously a labor of love. Starting with an autobiographical 
introduction, the book contains 25 chapters, divided in turn under some 210 
subheads, most of the topics therefore getting from one to three pages of stac- 
cato, colorfully written materials. Almost every subhead has a footnote giving 
additional references, and 14 illustrations present a gallery of the principal 
‘*modern personages in the development of Philippine nationalism.’’ 

A kind of magnum opus of an elder statesman, the work is also an amazing 
melange. The reviewer was hard put to keep in focus the audience to which 
it was supposed to be addressed, as the materials veered back and forth from 
the scholarly to the popular, from Chamber of Commerce publicity level infor- 
mation suitable for beginners in Philippine affairs to detailed reminiscences 
about people and events of significance more to the knowledgeable specialist. 
The general effect, however, is of an elementary descriptive compendium rather 
than an analytical or scholarly work. 

The strongest sections, though all too brief, appear to be those in which the 
author is on his own expert juridical and administrative ground, that is, ap- 
proximately 120 pages in the middle of the book on the Constitution, Presi- 
dency, Congress, Judiciary, and other governmental aspects of the new post- 
war Republic. Discussion of the institutional structures is interspersed with 
sympathetic thumbnail sketches of the main personalities involved, and of 
significant recent happenings, together with comparisons with the earlier days 
of United States control. Not the least interesting chapter is one on ‘‘politics”’ 
which reviews the election and party systems, and includes three or four para- 
graphs on the ‘“‘political mess’’ surrounding the 1949 election. This, and a 
subsection headed ‘‘Graft, Rackets, Thievery’’ in his review of the post-war 
start of the New Republic, represent almost the only points where he breaks 
a general mood of enthusiastic optimism to strike notes of criticism and even 
indignant excoriation. 

The author is also on very familiar ground in the approximately 65 pages 
devoted to historical perspectives: the Spanish period (1% pages); United 
States control; rising nationalism; and the pre-war Commonwealth. The main 
chapter on the United States period is devoted largely to personalities and 
incidents. The reminiscent glimpses of the American Governor-Generals and 
other influential figures (e.g-, Carpenter and Hayden have a subhead and 3% 
pages) will warm the hearts of old ‘Manila hands.’’ The chapter on national- 
ism, opening with sketches of Rizal and Aguinaldo, is a useful summary of 
the American record here. A chapter on the Commonwealth achieves, along 
with chatty vignettes on Filipino and American personalities, the greatest 
depth of analysis found in this historical section. 

Between the two parts of the book discussed so far, the author has some 60 
interesting pages on the war period and the inauguration of the Republic. The 
account starts with Bataan and Corregidor, a sketch of Japanese occupation 
conditions (4 pages), guerilla resistance and hero martyrs (5 pages), the Santo 
Tomas internment camp (3 pages), Presidents Quezon and Osmena (10 pages), 
and MacArthur’s return (4 pages, including an enthusiastic one-page biography: 
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**There is nothing basically controversial...about him,’’ Malcolm says; and 
at another point: ‘‘His prose, which was ridiculed in the United States, was 
tailored to fit Oriental psychology’’). His balance sheet on former collabora- 
tionist leader, Laurel (‘‘Who will ever know what was in Laurel’s heart?’’), 
and on ‘‘America’s tardy help’’ (‘‘by the end of 1951 the United States will 
have routed to the Philippines $2,150,000,000 in one form or another’’) are of 
special contemporary interest. 

Preceding these historical and political sections are some 40 pages con- 
taining a general introductory view mainly on geography and population, and 
sections on ethnic backgrounds, minority groups, origins of the Filipino people, 
and the period of ‘‘discovery.’’ The footnotes cite sound work by Beyer and 
others, but the text, aimed at a popular audience, includes references to Mu, 
Ophir, Sinbad, H. G. Wells’ opinion as to racial origins, etc., which give an 
impression that he did not bother to brush up on these scientifically valid ma- 
terials. A tightrope 2-page sketch of Filipino traits (‘‘sensitive,’’ ‘‘delicacy 
of sentiment,’’ ‘‘proneness to blind imitation,’’ ‘‘a poor businessman because 
nature provides his necessities, and the Chinaman is omnipresent,’’ ‘‘an in- 
veterate gambler,’’ and so on) is followed by a disclaimer of the worth of such 
delineations. 

The last part of the book is, on the whole, even more general. Trade and 
economic resources receive 43 pages, with usually one to two pages devoted 
to each category (e.g., exports; imports; tariff; transportation; rice; sugar; the 
other main products; labor; agrarian unrest). Short chapters follow on ‘‘the 
pleasure-loving Filipinos’’ (e.g., athletics, hunting, dance, fiestas, movies;); 
defense and public order, including 7 pages on ‘‘the Huk headache’”’ and ‘‘the 
Communist invasion’’ (‘‘The Huks have a legitimate cause of land reform to 
champion, but they are going about securing a redress of their grievances in 
an illegitimate, treasonable way’’); public welfare (schools, universities, lit- 
eracy, health, social services); religion; and ‘‘Philippine culture’’ (the arts, 
science, public opinion). His selection of fourteen classic books on the Philip- 
pines comprise generally well-known titles by Pifagetta, de Morga, de Zuniga, 
Jagor, Dewey, Le Roy, Hayden, Craig, Balthazar, Rizal, Mabini, Romulo, 
Bulosan, and Javellana. A final chapter on ‘‘the Philippines tomorrow”’ tries a 
balance sheet of internal and external factors, with cautiously confident re- 
sults: ‘‘The chances are good for the Filipinos to prove that they have the 
capacity for self-government... (and) equally good for the Filipinos to set the 
world aright about the Malay race...by making (the first Malayan Republic) a 
going concern.”’ 

In sum, this is a book which doubtless will need to be handled by everyone 
interested in Philippine history and government. It will help the general reader, 
but is likely to provide unhappy moments for almost every kind of specialist 
who looks up what Malcolm selects in his particular field. 


FELIX M. KEESING 


Stanford University 
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The Making of Greater India: A Study in Southeast Asian Culture Change. By 
H. G. QUARITCH WALES. London: Bernard Quaritch, 1951. 209 p. 25s. 


The aim of the author is to ascertain the relative importance of Indian and 
local elements (to which he gives the name ‘“‘local genius’’) in the evolution 
of the cultures of Southeast Asia during the Hindu and Buddhist periods of 
their history. The conclusions are based on a study of the architecture, sculp- 
ture, and religion of the different regions. Dr. Quaritch Wales himself studied 
on the spot the principal ancient sites of Southeast Asia and India, and he also 
draws extensively upon the writings of other scholars in the field. 

He divides the area into a western and an eastern zone. The former includes 
Ceylon, Burma, Central Siam, the Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra, and the lat- 
ter Java, Champa and Cambodia. In the western zone Indian influence was so 
extreme that the local genius was destroyed, and the archaeological remains 
represent simply the reflection of one or other of the main waves of Indian cul- 
tural expansion. There were no original developments, and as Indian influence 
ebbed a careful copy of Indian models gave way to decadence. In the eastern 
zone Indian influence was strong, but it was not so extreme as to destroy the 
local genius. This gradually reasserted itself as Indian influence waned. By 
the end of the period the local genius was in the ascendant, using such ele- 
ments of the Indian tradition as fitted in with its own pattern. The author de- 
velops this thesis through a detailed study of culture changes in Java, Champa 
and Cambodia. He points out that Java provides the most complete example of 
a full evolution, and that while it was the most heavily Indianized region of 
the eastern zone the culmination was a marked resurgence of pre-Indian culture. 


LENNOX A. MILLS 
University of Minnesota 


Three Reports on the Malayan Problem. By DAVID R. REES-WILLIAMS, TAN 
CHENG LOCK, S. S. AWBERY and F. W. DALLEY. New York: International 
Secretariat Institute of Pacific Relations, mimeographed, 1949. 46 p. 50¢. 


These reports cover some phases of the situation in Malaya between 1945 
and 1948. There is a vigorous attack on the Attlee Government’s policy by 
Lord Mancroft and a defense by two members of the Cabinet, Mr. Rees-Williams 
and Lord Listowel. There is a report on the Malayan trade unions by two trade 
union officials from Great Britain, Messrs. Awbery and Dalley. And there is a 
statement of the Chinese grievances against the Malays and the British by 
Dato Tan Cheng Lock, a leader of the Straits-born Chinese. 

Each of these documents expresses the particular point of view of its author, 
but taken together they give a useful though incomplete account of the position 
in Malaya during the early post war period. The most valuable is Awbery’s and 
Dalley’s account of how the Chinese Communists captured control of the bulk 
of the immature trade unions and engineered a series of political strikes through 
a combination of skilful maneuvering and intimidation. Tan Cheng Lock attacks 
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the traditional British policy of favoring the Malays as ‘‘the people of the 
country’’ against the semi-migratory Chinese. Incidentally it is regrettable that 
the book does not contain a statement of the Malay point of view. And the of- 
ficial government spokesmen put up a not altogether convincing defense against 
the Conservative criticism that the Colonial Office’s policy was ‘‘vacillating, 
complacent and unrealistic.”’ 


LENNOX A. MILLS 
University of Minnesota 


The Satapanca@satka of Matrceja: Sanskrit Text, Tibetan translation and com- 
mentary, and Chinese translation. Edited by D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY, 
with an introduction, English translation and notes. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. xi, 237 p. 


D. R. Shackleton Bailey, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College and Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Tibetan in Cambridge University, has presented a reliable 
Sanskrit text and an English translation of the Satapancasatka or Hymn of 150 
Verses, one of the most famous poems of early Mahayana Buddhism. Of Matr- 
ceta, I-tsing wrote that his compositions were ‘‘equal in beauty to the heavenly 
flowers, and the high principles which they contain rival in dignity the lofty 
peaks of a mountain. Consequently, in India all who compose hymns imitate 
his style, considering him the father of literature.’’ In the determination of his 
Sanskrit text, Shackleton Bailey has utilized the various materials already 
published. These include the fragments edited by: a) Sylvain Lévi in Journal 
Asiatique 1910.2.433ff; b) La Vallée Poussin, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 1911.759ff; c) Hoernle Manuscript Remains (1916) 58ff. Besides the 
above fragments, he also utilized the complete manuscript found in 1936 in the 
Sa-skya monastery in Tibet by Samkrtyayana and published in the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society vol. 23, pt. 4 (1937). Furthermore, he 
was also fortunate enough to have access to photographic copies of all the 
manuscript fragments of the hymn kept in the German Academy of Sciences in 
Berlin, fragments unearthed by the four German expeditions to Central Asia 
during the years 1902-1914. 


In addition to the Sanskrit sources, Shackleton Bailey relied on the avail- 
able Tibetan materials to aid him in his textual criticism and interpretation of 


the poem. Of these, the most valuable was the Tibetan translation of the com- 
mentary made by a monk probably named Nandipriya. There are three extant 
versions of the poem in the Tanjur, the Narthang version of which was used by 
the editor. The Chinese translation was made by I-tsing in the early years of 
the 8th century, and appears in the Taisho Tripitaka vol. 32, no. 1680. 

Mr. Shackleton Bailey has done a notable piece of work in preparing this 
text and translation for the scholarly world. The copious notes scattered through- 
out the text and translation attest to the painstaking efforts and thought which 
he has applied to his task. The critical apparatus also appears to be satis- 
factory. The book is well-printed, convenient, and presentable in appearance. 
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For each of the 153 verses (although the title says 150 verses) of the text, the 
Sanskrit version is first given, then appear the Tibetan and Chinese transla- 
tions, and finally the Tibetan commentary of Nandipriya. These occupy the 
greater portion of the book (pp. 28-151). The next portion (pp. 152-180) is 
taken up with the English translation. This is the first time that the entire 
poem has been done into English, and for this the translator deserves our 
gratitude. Before him, Hoernle had translated in his Manuscript Remains 63-64, 
68-70, 72-75, those verses that correspond to vv. 23-38, 4874, 115-129, 
145-48 of the present text. At the end there is a Tibetan-Sanskrit-Chinese in- 
dex, covering pp. 211-230. 

Besides establishing a text, Shackleton Bailey has also performed signal 
service by his critical study of two problems, the person and date of Matrceta, 
and his identification with ASvaghosa. Both these problems are treated in the 
introduction. For the date of Matrceta, he reviews all the available evidence 
bearing on the poet and concludes that the latter was a junior contemporary of 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, and that his date would depend on how one accepts 
the Kusana chronology. If one accepted the year 128 A.D. as the date of ac- 
cession of Kaniska I, then he would have lived in the second century. As for 
Matrceta’s identification with ASvaghosa, the editor is definitely against the 
proposition and adduces a number of points to prove his stand. 

Shackleton Bailey does not think highly of I-tsing’s ability as a translator. 
It is true that I-tsing’s Chinese translation differs markedly from the Sanskrit 
and Tibetan in many places. This is very puzzling, for I-tsing is said to have 
possessed a good knowledge of Sanskrit, as indicated by his translation of the 
voluminous vinaya of the Mula-Sarvastivadins, which corresponds on the whole 
fairly closely to the original Sanskrit. This brings up the question of the nature 
of the Satapanca@Satka text used by I-tsing. Our editor assumed that it was 
similar or close to the text which he has established. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that there were differences between the Sanskrit text used by I-tsing and 
those studied by Shackleton Bailey which would account for some of the devia- 
tions in the Chinese translation. Since we do not have the exact text used by 
I-tsing, it seems to the reviewer, therefore, that the editor is a bit too critical 
of the Chinese translator when he wrote, ‘‘As a translator his defects are ob- 
vious even from a slight acquaintance with Chinese. To say nothing of verbal 
inaccuracy, he often mistakes or ignores even the general tenor of his origi- 
nal....’” (p. 25). 

In the Tibetan-Sanskrit-Chinese index, there are a number of misprints in the 
Chinese characters. Such are: p. 213 {ff in asamkhyeya should be {ff ; p. 217 
BE for kriira should be Mr ; p. 223 T4iz in samyaksambodhi should be #42; 
p- 224 ti for dana should be fi ; p. 225 REM for parusa should be #&5K. Then 
there are places where more than the necessary Chinese characters are in- 
cluded. Such are: p. 211 +t44 for prajah, where only tk is sufficient; p. 212 
#PikX for sarvajia, where only ## are sufficient; p. 217 384 for tilaSas, 
where [J is not needed; p. 221 AWM for vira, where #€ is unnecessary. 
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The translation of some of the Chinese passages could be improved upon. 
For example, #l2#j£|{ fj in v. 61 is not, “the makes rise clouds, pools, and 
sweet rain,’’ (p. 163) but is ‘the makes rise clouds from which pours sweet 
rain.’’ Again in v. 130, the passage 4 2:igiK RR is not ‘From the cloud of your 
body, the universal dharmadhatu,’’ (p. 176) but should be ‘‘The cloud of your 
body pervades the entire dharmadbatu.”’ 


KENNETH CHEN 
Harvard University 


Ocherki diplomaticheskoi istorii russko-japonskoi voiny (1895-1907) (Sketches 
of the diplomatic history of the Russo-Japanese war, 1895-1907). By B. A. 
ROMANOV. Moscow, Akademiia Nauk Soiuza SSR; Institut IstoriimAcademy 
of Sciences of the USSR; Historical Institute, 1947. 12 + 473 p. 


The recent readmission of Japan into the family of nations provides an in- 
teresting and appropriate backdrop for this book by Romanov. For this is, es- 
sentially, a memorial volume. It commemorates the defeat of Japan in 1945 
and, therewith, the end of a cycle of Japanese aggression which began, ac- 
cording to the author, with the Japanese victory over China in 1895. 

That this is the theme of the author’s study is clear from the preliminary 
page on which there appears the now well-known statement by Stalin regarding 
the historical significance to Russia of the Japanese defeat. Printed in Pravda 
on September 3, 1945, the statement interprets for the Russian people the 
events which had occurred the day before on the main deck of the U. S. S. 
Missouri. ‘‘As is known,’’ Stalin wrote with reference to the struggle of 1904- 
1905, ‘‘in the war with Japan, Russia suffered defeat.’’ This defeat, he con- 
tinues, has remained a depressing memory in the consciousness of the people. 
But now the tables have turned. ‘‘Today,’’ concludes Stalin, ‘‘Japan has recog- 
nized her defeat and signed the act of unconditional surrender.”’ 

While the result of the war of 1904-1905 mentioned by Stalin was indeed a 
defeat for Russia, it was, according to Romanov, a defeat for Tsarism rather 
than for the Russian people. For Tsarism contained within itself two imperial- 
istic tendencies, each in its own way leading the old regime along the path to 
ruin. Quoting from the Short Course in the History of the Communist Party, the 
author states the basic problem of his study: ‘‘The tsarist government was 
pushed into this war by the big bourgeoisie who were seeking new markets, 
and by the more reactionary among the landlord class’’ (p. 6). He proposes to 
demonstrate how these two factors, operating not only in Russia but also in 
Japan, led from the defeat of China in 1895 to the defeat of Russia in 1905. 
Finally, he proposes to show how this Russo-Japanese antagonism was re- 
lated both to the general Far Eastern situation and to the larger problems of 
international relations during those years. In particular, he relates the Far 
Eastern conflict to the formation of the network of treaty relationships which 
made both Russia and Japan a part of the Entente by virtue of the treaties 
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signed in 1907 between Britain and Russia, France and Japan, and Russia and 
Japan (p. 396). 

The book as a whole consists of six parts, the first of which is Chapter One. 
Here the author traces the background with respect to both Russia and Japan, 
showing the aggressive ambitions of these two powers as exemplified in such 
acts as the building of the Trans-Siberian Railway by Russia and the attack 
on China by Japan. If these events were not decisive with respect to the future 
relationships of these powers, the Triple Intervention was instrumental in 
making them so. A second part of the study comprising eight chapters (II-V 
and VIII-XI) forms the real heart of the book. For, in accordance with the well- 
known maxim that war is merely a continuation of politics, which the author 
cites in support of his giving little space to purely military events, he devotes 
these chapters to the political and economic groundwork for war which Russia 
was occupied in laying between 1895 and 1904. He deals here not only with 
external events but also with the internal factors which had a bearing on the 
crucial events of 1904-1905. He traces the development of the policies of 
both Witte and Bezobrazov who represented respectively the commercial- 
industrial-banking circles and the landlord-military group. The aggressive 
plans and activities of these two groups, according to the author, led Russia 
directly across the aggressive path of Japan. 

A third sector of the book, Chapters VI and VII, deals with developments in 
Japan and with the formation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902. Within 
Japan the author finds the same two kinds of aggressive forces as in the case 
of Russia with the military leaders engaged in planning eagerly for the ‘‘in- 
evitable’’ war. The fourth part of the book, Chapters XII and XIII, deals with 
the military events of the war. A fifth part, the fourteenth and last chapter, 
discusses the Portsmouth treaty'and the post-war situation. Finally, the author 
has appended twenty-five documents covering the same period as the book, 
from the Treaty of Shimonoseki of 1895 to the Russo-Japanese treaty of 1907. 
The book is provided with two indices, one for names and one for topical- 
geographical reference. 

The most interesting problem raised in this study concerns the ‘‘two ten- 
dencies’’ (p. 66), that of the commercial-industrial group represented by Witte 
and that of the landlord-military group represented by Bezobrazov, in bringing 
about the war of 1904-1905. The author’s treatment of this subject, it is in- 
teresting to note, was singled out for special criticism by Galperin, himself 
the author of a study of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, in a review of Romanov’s 
book in the August, 1948, number of Voprosy Istorii. Galperin found that Romanov 
had quite correctly affirmed the imperialistic nature of the war and the respon- 
sibility of Japan for its outbreak. Galperin also leaves the facts as presented 
by Romanov essentially unchallenged. But he takes him severely to task both 
for his conclusion that Bezobrazov and his group added little to the im- 


perialism of Witte, as well as for the conclusions which he failed to draw from 
the facts. 
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Thus, one of Romanov’s shortcomings, according to Galperin, is his failure 
to see in the Korean policy of Russia the key to the solution of the entire 
problem. Manchuria, both Romanov and Galperin agree, was the sphere of ac- 
tivity most attractive to Witte and his group. They saw it both as an area of 
great economic possibilities and as a road to Peking which a future railway 
would open up as part of a policy of ‘‘peaceful penetration’’ of North China. 
But, in carrying out this policy of economic aggression, Witte made use of 
military force as in the period of the Boxer Rebellion. This, Galperin infers, 
has led Romanov'to minimize the difference between the two kinds of aggres- 
sion. Witte’s expansion policies, Galperin explains, were promoted primarily 
through commercial-industrial-banking groups even though the threat of mili- 
tary force was resorted to by way of re-enforcing the weak position of Russian 
capitalism. 

The Bezobrazov group, on the other hand, carried out its expansion pri- 
marily by military force even though such capitalistic projects as the Yalu 
timber concession were also resorted to in gaining its ends. The same analysis, 
it is interesting to note, is applied to Japan where capitalistic expansion found 
Korea the normal outlet while Manchuria represented the chief field of activity 
for the military group. Yet, in spite of some differences in emphasis, the posi- 
tions taken by both Romanov and Galperin regarding this problem seem substan- 
tially the same. 

A more valid criticism of Romanov’s book would seem to be one directed at 
its structure. The present volume is in a sense a revised and reorganized 
version of his Russia in Manchuria, published in 1928. At that time the his- 
torical conceptions of M. N. Pokrovsky were still accepted in Russia. The 
present book was written in part to refute some of the views of Pokrovsky re- 
garding the nature of the Russo-Japanese war. In this respect the author ap- 
pears to have made his peace satisfactorily with currently held historiographi- 
cal views. However, even with this new ideological orientation, the basic ma- 
terial of the book is essentially the same as that of his previous study and, in 
addition, seems to fit rather loosely under the new title. For it is not a general 
diplomatic history of the Russo-Japanese war in spite of the fact that it spans 
the years between the victorious emergence of Japan from the Sino-Japanese 
war to the formation of the Entente agreements of 1907. It still furnishes little 
more of the diplomatic background of the war than that which pertains to Rus- 
sia herself. 

It is interesting to note that in his review Galperin takes cognizance of this 
shortcoming though his motive in desiring a broader diplomatic coverage is 
clearly to give greater emphasis to the parts played by Great Britain and the 
United States in the pre-1904 politics of Northeastern Asia. This would make 
it possible to assign a greater share of responsibility to those nations than 
Romanov has done. And, to be sure, if the book were a product of 1951 rather 
than 1947, this is the result one might reasonably expect from a book on this 
explosive subject. 
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In general, therefore, it may be said that while the author has added little 
to our factual knowledge of the Russo-Japanese war, he has written an inter- 
esting study in Russian historiography. Just as a glance through the bibli- 
ography reveals little that is new, so also a comparison of the title and the 
subject-matter indicates that the author has made little effort to measure up to 
the broad task he assigned himself in undertaking this book. 


JOHN ALBERT WHITE 
University of Hawaii 


Trade Through The Himalayas: The Early British Attempts to Open Tibet. By 
SCHUYLER CAMMANN. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. x, 
186 p. $3.50. 


This is a timely book. Professor Cammann, in recounting the little known 
story of eighteenth century British attempts to open Tibet, has thrown new 
light on the background of. present-day rivalries and interests in that area of 
the world. 

The author begins his story with a lucid survey of the historical develop- 
ment of Tibet and its relations with bordering areas. He shows how the inter- 
ference of Warren Hastings in Bhutan, a dependency of Tibet, led to an ex- 
change of letters with the Panchen Lama which in turn offered the opportunity 
to open direct communications with Tibet. This favorable situation developed 
at the time when Warren Hastings, who sought to improve the position of the 
East India Company in India, had just been promoted from Governor of Bengal 
to Governor General of all Company possessions in India. 

Hastings was not the man to let such an opportunity slip out of his hands. 
Accordingly, he sent two missions to Tibet, the first headed by George Bogle 
in 1774-75, and the second under the direction of Samuel Turner in 1783. The 
story of the former’s trip has been told by Markham while the latter published 
his own account. But the volume under review is the first to place the missions 
in proper perspective. 

Hastings was recalled to England shortly after the return of Turner. For a 
time relations between Tibet and the Company in India were friendly and there 
were prospects that the trade would grow. These hopes were not realized how- 
ever, and it has been asserted that Hastings’ successors were at fault for not 
following up the earlier advances. Cammann shows that there were other fac- 
tors, namely the war between the Gurkhas in Nepal and Tibet in which China 
aided Tibet, thus strengthening the Chinese hold on that country and closing 
off virtually all its contacts with the south. In addition to a concluding chapter 
which sums up admirably his narrative, there are four appendices of documents 
cited in the study, a selected and well-annotated bibliography of principal 
English and Chinese sources used, and an excellent index. 

This monograph is based on the author’s doctoral dissertation. Readers of 
the Quarterly will recall his article in the November, 1949 issue on the visit of 
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the Panchen Lama to Peking in 1780. Much of the article is included in this 
monograph. The author’s use of all available Chinese sources as well as 
European enables him to present the story of British attempts to open Tibet 
against the background of their interest in ‘‘opening’’ China either through the 
“*front door’’ on the China coast or through the ‘‘back door’’ of Tibet, and of 
Chinese suspicions of the British which were partly responsible for the ex- 
tension of firmer Chinese control over Tibet. China’s control became so com- 
plete that it was not until the opening years of the twentieth century that Britain 
was again in a position successfully to develop her interests in that area. 

Finally, this study is concerned with more than British attempts to open 
Tibet. It sheds light on the whole story of Anglo-Chinese relations. It helps to 
explain the reasons for the Chinese rejection of the Macartney Embassy to 
China in 1793 and the general desire of the Chinese to keep Europeans at a 
distance, thus avoiding potentially dangerous commitments. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Cammann, with his knowledge of Chinese and western sources, 
will some day develop his theme further and write an account of the role of 
Tibet in international politics. 


HERBERT J. WOOD 
The State College of Washington 


Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy. Volume I, 1917=1924. Selected and Edited 
by JANE DEGRAS. London: Oxford University Press, issued under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. xxi, 501 p. 
Addendum, sources, index. $7.00. 


This collection of documents is the first of a three-volume companion set to 
the Calendar of Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, 1917-1941 (London and 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948), which was likewise 
compiled by Mrs. Jane Degras. The Calendar is a comprehensive guide to such 
source materials on Soviet foreign policy as diplomatic documents, speeches, 
and press articles, whereas the collection of documents provides texts in 
English translation selected from the comprehensive list. The Calendar is a 
unique and essential tool of research in its field, and the three volumes of 
documents will when completed be of special value to students not familiar 
with the Russian language. 

The first volume covers the years 1917-24 and includes some 260 docu- 
ments, or about one-sixth of those listed for this period in the Calendar. The 
main principle of selection has been the importance of the document to an 
understanding of Soviet policy, but some documents were omitted if they were 
readily accessible in English in such collections as the League of Nations 
Treaty Series. Most of the documents are taken from the official Soviet col- 
lection Mezhdunarodnaya Politika noveishevo vremeni v dogovorakh, notakh i 
deklaratsiakh (International politics of most recent times in treaties, notes and 
declarations] (3 Vols.; Moscow: N.K.I.D., 1925-28), edited by I. V. Kluchnikov 
and A. Sabanin, and from Izvestia. Some fifty-odd other sources have also been 
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drawn upon, however, and the list of these sources (pp. 493-95) provides a 
useful introductory bibliography to the subject. The omission of documents re- 
lating to the Comintern and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union gives this 
collection a rather limited approach to Soviet foreign policy, but serves to 
keep the size down to manageable proportions. As it is, it has far more variety 
than such a collection as the Soviet Treaty Series, Vol. I, 1917-1928 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Georgetown University Press, 1950), and provides a sound basis 
for studying the policies emanating from the People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Of the many topics treated in this first volume of Soviet Documents, the ones 
which loom largest are inevitably those connected with the peace negotiations 
between Russia and Germany in their various stages, the long exchange with 
the allies over the question of intervention, and the gradual renewal of diplo- 
matic relations with the various ‘‘capitalist states.’’ More fundamental, and 
incidentally much more interesting, are the documents which reveal the rapid 
evolution of the Soviet attitude towards relations with the non-Communist 
world. The volume opens with the Soviet proposal of November 8, 1917, for 
‘fan immediate peace without annexations...and without indemnities’’ (p. 1), 
and with Trotsky’s optimistic report to the Central Executive Committee on 
November 21 that ‘‘The war is at its last gasp and it is the task of the Soviet 
Government to deal it a final blow by the formal proposal of peace negotiations’’ 
(p. 7). This note of revolutionary fervor soon disappears, however, and is re- 
placed by Lenin’s realistic admission that the world revolution is not around 
the corner after all. In his speech of May 14, 1918, to the Central Executive 
Committee we find Lenin setting the course for many years to come when he 
describes the antagonisms among the ‘‘imperialistic Powers’’ and explains the 
slowness of the ‘international proletariat’’ in rallying to Russia’s support. 
*‘We must stick to our waiting tactics,’’ he concluded in this important state- 
ment of policy, ‘‘and exploit the conflicts and antagonisms among the imperial- 
ists, slowly accumulating strength and maintaining the oasis of Soviet power 
in the middle of the raging imperialist sea’’ (p. 79). 

The crowded years between May, 1918, and Lenin’s death in January, 1924, 
saw many developments which the Soviet leader could not have foreseen, yet 
his basic policy was executed with remarkable consistency by him and his 
successors. The Soviets waited, they exploited the disunity in the non-Communist 
world, and they slowly accumulated strength. Over the years, the Soviets have 
not fared badly. The first fruit of this policy, and in some respects the most 
important, was the treaty with Germany concluded at Rapallo on April 16, 
1922. With this agreement Russian isolation was ended, and a pattern of bal- 
ance of power was established in Europe. The Central Executive Committee 
acclaimed Chicherin for this achievement in its resolution of May 17, 1922, 
and at the same time preserved its Communist virtue by maintaining that such 
agreements with the capitalist states were permissible ‘‘only as a temporary 
condition, until such time as the whole world goes over from private property”’ 


(p. 320). 
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A comparable Soviet achievement was registered in the Far East with the 
conclusion of the agreement with China on May 31, 1924, which re-established 
normal relations and cancelled the Tsarist privileges and concessions. The 
difficult preliminaries of this agreement may be followed in Chicherin’s letter 
of greeting of August 1, 1918, to Sun Yat-sen (pp. 92-3), in the Soviet declara- 
tion to the Chinese people of July 25, 1919 (pp. 158-61), in the Soviet notes 
of September 2 and 21, 1922, initiating the negotiations (pp. 329-30, 333-34), 
and in the complaints of Assistant Commissar Karakhan on November 30, 1923 
(pp. 412-16) and March 19, 1924 (p. 435) when pressures on the Chinese gov- 
ernment caused a delay. 

These and many other pertinent topics are treated in this useful volume. 
Much is necessarily excluded, and no study of Soviet policy could be limited 
solely to the materials available in Soviet Documents, yet when completed 
this three-volume set will be a reference work of the first importance. 


C. E. BLACK 
Princeton University 


Languages of the U.S.S.R. By W. K. MATTHEWS. London and New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1951. ix, 179 p. $3.50. 


This valuable book might better be called The Phonology and Morphology of 
the Non-Slavic Languages of the U.S.S.R. Only five pages of it are devoted to 
Russian, Ukrainian and Byelorussian together, although the author observes 
(pp. 119-120): ‘*The expansion of Russian, attested over so many centuries, 
seems, whether desirable or not, to be an inevitable process, if only because 
the language remains the exclusive common medium of communication between 
one Soviet people and another.”’ 

Mr. Matthews divides the 86 languages of the U.S.S.R. into six major groups. 
Five of these are groups whose members are genealogically related; these in- 
clude Uralian, Altaic, North Caucasian, South Caucasian and Indo-European. 
The sixth unit, a geographical grouping, is called Palaeoasiatic. An intro- 
ductory chapter completes the text of the book. 

The appendices are extremely useful. The first is a table indicating which 
language fits into what group; the second gives statistics, where available, 
on the number of persons speaking a language in a given year. The third table, 
the most important to the specialist, lists twenty-eight pages of bibliographical 
material arranged according to language group and language. Appendix IV, 
more detailed than Appendix I, is an index of languages and dialects, telling 
what group of languages a given one belongs to. The fifth appendix is a much 
needed listing of symbols and phonetic values; this chart is clear and con- 
densed, but it presumes a knowledge of several uncommon phonetic symbols. 

This book is the first work of its kind in English. Mr. Matthews’ linguistic 
erudition is formidable; he uses sources from eighteen languages. He has 
much to say, but so little space in which to say it that his style sometimes 
becomes condensed to the point of obscurity. 
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Mr. Matthews frequently discusses Soviet encouragement to the development 
of written languages other than Russian. Thus, literature in Chukcha began 
only in 1932 (p. 6); that in Ostyak, in 1937 (p. 22). Mordvin (p. 33), Tungus (p. 
58), Oirot (p. 73), Karachay-Balkar (p. 77), Nogay (p. 78) and Tajiki (p. 104) 
are also languages which were written down only after 1917. 

The names of some of the Soviet scholars mentioned will be familiar to 
those who have read The Soviet Linguistic Controversy (Translated from the 
Soviet Press by John V. Murra, Robert M. Hankin and Fred Holling. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1951. 98 p.). These include I. I. Meschaninov, N. F. 
Yakovlev, P. Ya. Chornykh, G. D. Sanzheyev, G. Akhvlediani and the brilliant 
Georgian, A. Chikobava. 

Readers of The Far Eastern Quarterly will be particularly interested in the 
languages of the Soviet Far East. These include Chukcha, Koryak, Kamchadal, 
Yugadir, Gilyak and Ainu in the Palaeo-asiatic group. These languages, Mr. 
Matthews points out, had a combined total of fewer than 30,000 speakers in 
1926. Representatives of other language groups are also present. Tungus, of 
the Manchurian branch of the Altaic group, had about 40,000 speakers then, 
while Buryat, of the Mongolian branch of the same group, had about 236,000. 
Mr. Matthews has furnished the reader with a number of extremely useful maps 
and diagrams. 

All in all, the author presents a great deal of condensed linguistic data. He 
points out clearly the two contradictory developments taking place in the 
Soviet Union today. On the one hand, the government encourages the use of 
local, non-Russian dialects, particularly in their written forms, but, on the 
other, Russian itself is continually growing in importance both as the language 
of the country’s most numerous group and as a general lingua franca for the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Matthews’ book will be a worth-while addition to almost any 
university or specialist library, but it is not for general consumption. 


EDGAR H. LEHRMAN 
Duke University 


Die Familie Bei Den Jakuten. By THEOPHIL CHODZIDLO. Internationale 
Schriftenreihe fiir soziale und politische Wissenchaften. Ethnologische 
Reihe, Herausgegeben unter Leitung von PROF. W. SCHMIDT, Universitat 
Freiburg (Schweiz), Band I. Paulusverlag Freiburg in der Schweiz. 1951. 
461 p. Maps. 


Thanks to the fact that in 1925 the Soviet government sent an expedition of 
the Academy of Sciences to study the Yakuts in their homeland in northeastern 
Asia, the author has been able to combine the findings of Soviet scientists 
with earlier anthropological and sociological information about this people. 
Centuries ago the Yakuts, who with other Turkic peoples inhabited the plains 
of East Central Asia, were driven by pressure of the Mongols into the Siberian 
forests, while the other Turkic groups were pushed westward. As the Yakuts 
in their forest fastnesses have been influenced little by foreign cultures and 
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diluted little by alien blood, they offer an admirable opportunity to glimpse 
what must have been the original Turkic pattern of life. For this reason the 
author has presented detailed information concerning their family customs. 

Unlike their neighbors in eastern Siberia the Yakuts have retained much of 
their former pastoral economy, their chief economic activity being the breeding 
of cattle and horses. They still retain the large family and community property. 
They live in yurts—the felt huts of the Asian plains. Their marriage customs 
are largely circumscribed by clan tabus as well as by prejudice against inter- 
marriage with outsiders. A high degree of sexual license is permitted to the 
young of both sexes before marriage, but marriage—too serious a matter for the 
young to decide—is arranged by the family and the tribe. A purchase price for 
the bride is expected of the groom, although part of this is returned with the 
bride in the form of a dowry. Even after marriage there is much sexual license, 
and children born out of wedlock are a commonplace. Unfortunately, infant 
mortality is exceedingly high, owing to almost complete lack of sanitation. 

The final section of the book deals with the cultural history of the Yakuts— 
their cultural relationship with the pastoral peoples of Central Asia, the influx 
of foreign patterns of culture and their effect, and the anthropological and 
ethnographic setting of the Yakuts. The reader is provided with an admirable 
series of indexes: of persons and subjects, of authors, and of place and clan 
names of the Yakuts. There is an impressive bibliography of works in six 
languages, including Russian and Polish. Almost all of the works cited relate 
to the period before 1930, and the author has made no attempt to discuss changes 
in Yakut society under the Soviet regime. The whole approach has been to 
present Yakutian social life of the first quarter of the present century as an 
illustration of the original way of life of the Turkic peoples before they were 
displaced by Mongol pressure. 


JOHN SHELTON CURTISS 
Duke University 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Asien. Hoffnumg Einer Neuen Welt. Plane and Moglichkeiten der neutralen 
Halfte der Menschheit. By ANTON ZISCHKA. Oldenburg: Oldenburger 
Verlagshaus, 1950. 392 p. 9.80DM. 


This book opens with a quotation from the United Nations Declaration on 
the Rights of Man, and closes with the statement that it is now five minutes 
before twelve, and the implication that the West had better do something about 
Asia before it is too late. In the 375 intervening pages there is an analysis of 
Pakistan and the Indian Union, China, Russian and Chinese relations, Siberia, 
Malaya, Burma, Indo-China, and Korea, plus observations on the Asiatic revo- 
lution and the place of the West. The scope of the book is suggested by the 
chapter on China’s labor and energy potential which covers man power, agri- 
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cultural land, and coal; each as they relate to Communist developments in 
recent years. 

As the subtitles indicate, this is a volume on the hope of a new world, on 
the plans and possibilities of the neutral half of mankind. Nine pages of refer- 
ences provide readings on the various parts of the continent. The book is well 


supplied with factual data; at the same time Anton Zischka has written a book 
of ideas. 


GEORGE B. CRESSEY 
Syracuse University 


American Diplomacy 1900-1950, By GEORGE F. KENNAN. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951. ix, 154 p. $2.75. 


In this book a distinguished former counselor of the State Department makes 
a vivid, plain-spoken appraisal of this country’s foreign relations over the 
last fifty years. 

During this period America has participated in two destructive and seem- 
ingly futile world wars. How has this country, so secure in the world of 1900, 
become so insecure in 1951? A key to this riddle, Mr. Kennan feels, may lie 
in the basic concepts and characteristic methods that have dominated our 
diplomacy. 

With a view to evaluating these concepts and methods, Mr. Kennan examines 
some major phases of United States foreign policy over the past half-century. 
He considers the premises and results of our policy in the Far East, beginning 
with the ‘‘Open Door’’ notes of John Hay. He describes the orientation of the 
diplomacy which carried us through the Spanish-American War and two world 
wars, and concludes that certain malformations of method and concept have 
distorted the conduct of American foreign relations. Americans, he feels, have 
exaggerated the role that moral and legal principles can usefully play in inter- 
national life and have accordingly neglected the realistic analysis and pursuit 
of our own national interest. 

Mr. Kennan then asserts, and brings evidence to support the position, that 
our foreign policy should be based on a careful appraisal of power factors in 
the world; that the creation and preservation of a maximum stability among 
these factors should be the constant aim of our diplomatic effort. Such an out- 
look, Mr. Kennan believes, need not be cynical or illiberal. Rather, he shows 
how a misplaced emphasis on moral and legal considerations in international 
affairs can lead only to ineffectuality, irresponsibility, and even, possibly, 
disaster. 

Of special interest are the chapters on the Far East: ‘‘Mr. Hippisley and 
the Open Door,’’ and ‘‘America and the Orient.’’ The former is the ablest, 
most penetrating, and, be it added, most devastating analysis of policy-making 
in the Open Door episode of 1899=1900 yet to appear. It is not that what Mr. 
Kennan says here is new, for, in fact, a very few American historians had the 
effrontery to describe the limitations and the dangers of the Open Door as 
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much as a quarter of a century ago; but rather that Mr. Kennan writes with in- 
cisive clarity, a more complete understanding of consequences than we had 
twenty-five years ago, and for an audience beginning to realize that all may 
not have been well with the past fifty years of our Far Eastern policy. Yet for 
most Americans what Mr. Kennan has to say will be quite new since the myth 
of the sacred Open Door has flourished in American thinking for half a century. 


P.H.C. 


Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1931. Volume 
Ill, The Far East. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1946. cviii, 
1091 p. $2.75. 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers 1932. Volumes III 
and IV, The Far East. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948. c, 
777 p. $2.75. xciii, 774 p. $2.75. 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers 1933. Volume III, 
The Far East. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949. xcvii, 794 
p- $2.75. 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers 1934. Volume III, 
The Far East. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1950. Lxxxvi, 
868 p. $3.25. 


The five volumes (two of them for the year 1932) of diplomatic papers cover- 
ing the years 1931-1934 inclusive emphasize the growing diplomatic role of 
the United States in the Far East and also the increasing volume of source 
material available to students of the subject. While these five volumes repre- 
sent a selection of papers, it is nevertheless a selection totaling more than 
4,300 pages of textual material. 

Space precludes a description of the contents of the earlier volumes but the 
following may be noted on the papers for 1934. 

The subjects treated are grouped in sections dealing with The Far Eastern 
Crisis, China, Japan, and Siam. The volume opens with a report of Netherland 
official opinion that Japanese policy included the annexation of the Philip- 
pines and of the Netherlands East Indies, but the danger of this move and of 
ultimate war against the United States appears at the time to have attracted 
little attention. On the other hand, there were reports as to the likelihood of 
war between Japan and the Soviet Union. Litvinov, the Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, on March 14 suggested to Ambassador Bullitt in Moscow the 
negotiation of a non-aggression pact between the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Japan and China. President Roosevelt was then reported as viewing 
with disfavor any non-aggression agreement restricted to less than the whole 
group of powers having interests in the Pacific. 

During this period Japan refrained from further overt aggression against 
Chinese territory and concentrated on consolidating her previous gains in the 
north. As part of this policy, Pu Yi was enthroned on March 1 as the puppet 
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‘*Emperor of Manchoukuo.’’ The United States continued its policy of non- 
recognition. 

Reports in this volume regarding the Chinese Communists are not extensive 
but are significant. Communist activities were a threat to the safety of Ameri- 
can lives and property, and culminated in the capture and murder of the Ameri- 
can missionary John C. Stam and his wife by Communist guerrillas in December, 
1934. In a review of developments in China during the year the American Charge, 
Mr. C. E. Gauss, noted that the escape of the main Communist forces from 
South to northwest China merely altered the locale of the threat and actually 
made their suppression more difficult. 

The section in this volume on Japan records approaches made to the United 
States for a joint statement of peaceful intentions by the two governments, 
which, however, would recognize a special position in the western Pacific 
region for Japan. With memories of interpretations given to the Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement of 1917, this proposal was rejected by the American Government. 

Ambassador Grew in his reports from Japan recorded at times certain indi- 
cations of a less aggressive attitude but at the end of the year he reported a 
‘‘wave of virulent nationalism.’’ He concluded that forcible methods were alone 
valid against a virtual military dictatorship and that the rights of foreigners 
would be given consideration only when supported by superior force or the 
certitude of retaliation. 

P.H.C. 


Far East Data Book. Economic Cooperation Administration, Washington, May, 
July, September, 1951. 


Primarily designed for use within the ECA organization, the data book in- 
cludes current statistics on foreign trade, industrial production, prices, un- 
employment, transportation, finance, population, agriculture, industry, etc., as 
well as records of ECA operations. The countries covered are Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Associated States of Indochina, Indonesia, Japan, Malaya and Singapore, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Formosa, and Thailand. 

N.I. 


Semitic and Oriental Studies. A volume presented to William Popper, Professor 
of Semitic Languages, Emeritus, on the occasion of his seventy-fifth 
birthday, October 29, 1949. Edited by WALTER J. FISCHEL. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1951. xii, 456 p. $4.50. 


Of the thirty-three easays in this large volume, the following will be of interest 
to Far Eastern scholars: 

“Comparative Treatment of Epenthetic and Paragogic Vowels in English 
Loan Words in Japanese and Hawaiian’’ by Denzel Carr. 

“*The Cantian Idiolect: An Analysis of the Chinese Spoken by a Twenty- 
eight-months-old Child’? by Yuen Ren Chao. 


“*In Search of the Beginnings of Chinese Literary Criticism’’ by Shih-Hsiang 
Chen. 
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**Oceanic Material in Bu-hwan, a Hill Dialect of Formosa’’ by C. Douglas 
Chrétien. 

**The Use of Numeral Classifiers in Burmese’’ by Mary R. Haas. 

‘With Regard to Objectification of the Mind: Some Chinese Data’’ by E. R. 
Hughes. 

**The Novel in Asia and Europe’’ by A. L. Kroeber. 

**Manichaeans in Siberia’’ by Otto Maenchen-Helfen. 

‘*Iranian Merchants in T’ang Dynasty Tales’ by Edward H. Schafer. 


PAC. 


Dee Goong An, Three Murder Cases Solved by Judge Dee An old Chinese de- 
tective novel translated from the original Chinese with an introduction 
and notes by R. H. VAN GULIK. Privately printed for the author. Tokyo, 
1949. xxiii, 237 p. $4.50. 


The work translated is by an anonymous author of the 18th Century, though 
its hero is the T’ang official Ti Jen-chieh (630-700). It is a series of case 
histories in which the hero, in his role as a district magistrate, serves as de- 
tective, prosecutor, and judge. The stories are interesting and vivid evocations 
of the life of 18ch Century China, and they have some of the intricacy of plot 
and some of the suspense which readers of detective stories expect. At the 
same time, as the translator points out in his admirable introduction, they 
differ significantly from the western detective story. These stories are of par- 
ticular interest to the student of China for their picture of the manifold judicial 
functions of a district magistrate. The translations, save for occasional in- 


felicities of style, are excellent. 
A.F.W. 


U.S. Economic Assistance to Formosa: Mission to China. January 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1950. [Washington]: Economic Cooperation Administration, n. d. 


This brief report of forty-six pages with ten additional pages of tables and 
maps sets forth that: ‘‘American assistance to Formosa under ECA in 1950 
enabled the Chinese to maintain the economic and political stability essential 
to the Island’s independence from Communist domination.”’ 

Within the year 1950 aid to Formosa under ECA became the economic part of 
a total United States program to strengthen Formosa. At the same time, the 
comprehensive program of economic assistance developed on Formosa has 
provided significant guides to what soundly can be attempted in contributing 
to the development of other Asian countries. 

Funds and technical assistance made available to Formosa through ECA 
were directed toward meeting four basic needs: 


1. The immediate requirements of Formosa’s people and industries for es- 
sential imported commodities they lacked the funds to purchase. 

2. The need for increased farm productivity and the improvement of rural wel- 
fare on a broad scale to help achieve a healthy economy and society. 
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3. The urgent needs of Formosa’s war-damaged industries for replacement 
parts and rehabilitation materials. 

4. The Chinese requirements for the assistance of technical specialists in 
solving their most difficult production and management problems. 


PHC. 


Report on China. Edited by H. ARTHUR STEINER. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Volume 277, September 1951. 
Philadelphia, 1951. vi, 291 p. 


As a survey of current and recent affairs in China, this issue of The Annals 
is timely and informative. The well organized and comprehensive scope of its 
contents is shown by the following listing of chapters and authors: 


THE REVOLUTIONARY TIDE IN CHINA 


Political Ferment in China, 1911-1951 by Earl H. Pritchard. 

The Hegemony of the Chinese Communists, 1945-1950 by George E. Taylor. 
The Influence of Leninism-Stalinism on China by Karl A. Wittfogel. 

The United Front in the New China by Allan B. Cole. 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Structure and Constitutional Basis of the Chinese People’s Republic by S. B. 
Thomas. 

The Role of the Chinese Communist Party by H. Arthur Steiner. 

The Chinese Communist Elite by Robert C. North. 

Mass Political Organizations in Communist China by A. Doak Barnett. 

Peasant Organization in Rural China by G. William Skinner. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL POLICIES OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


Economic Principles and State Organization by Douglas S. Paauw. 

Current Agrarian Reform Policies in Communist China by Chao Kuo-chun. 
Labor Policy and Factory Management in Communist China by William Ayers. 
Education and Propaganda in Communist China by Theodore Hsi-en Chen. 
National and Minority Policies by John De Francis. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Chinese Communist Strategy in Foreign Relations by O. Edmund Clubb. 
The Pattern of Sino-Soviet Treaties, 1945-1950 by William B. Ballis. 
Outside Pressures on China, 1945-1950 by Paul M. A. Linebarger. 
Shanghai During the Takeover, 1949 by Randall Gould. 

Hong Kong and the British Position in China by E. Stuart Kirby. 


THE NONCONTINENTAL CHINESE 


Overseas Chinese and Communist Policy by Claude A. Buss. 
Nationalist Government Policies, 1949-1951 by Gung-hsing Wang. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
How we Learn About Communist China by Mary C. Wright. 


Professor Steiner in a foreword suggests that the following conclusions emerge 
from this symposium as a whole: 
1. They show that China and the Chinese Communists are not enigmatic mys- 
teries, and that they can be understood. 


2. They show that important data and information about the Chinese Commu- 
nists are still available. 


3. They show that the present struggle in China is one in which the traditionally 
passive aspects of Chinese society stand sharply opposed to the dynamism 
and aggressiveness of China’s new leaders. 

4. They show, moral and ideological considerations apart, that the Chinese 
Communists rest their present power and their capacity for perpetuating it on 
their capacity to effect that organization of the Chinese masses that will re- 
duce the obstacles in their path and minimize the ability of the Chinese people 


to resist. 
P.H.C. 


Yangtse Incident: The Story of H. M. S. ‘‘Amethyst,’’ April 20, 1949 to July 
31, 1949. By LAWRENCE EARL with a foreword by Commander J. S. Kerans, 
R. N., D. S. O. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 240 p. $3.00. 


Yangtse Incident is a journalistic story of men in battle. As a report of an 
heroic exploit it surpasses most adventure fiction in tense action. 

The events with which Earl deals happened in the summer of 1949 in China. 
Even before the 101 days of the Amethyst’s agony were over, The New York 
Times had said that this tale of gallant men standing against great odds was 
destined for the front ranks of modern sagas of naval warfare. 

On April 20, 1949 the small British frigate H. M. S. Amethyst steamed up 
the Yangtse on a peaceful mission. An armistice between the Chinese Reds, 
who then held the north bank of the river, and the Nationalists, who still held 
the south bank, apparently had yet a while to run. Suddenly the Red guns 
opened fire. The Amethyst was hit again and again and driven ashore. 

For 101 days she was immobilized under heavy guns, while the entire Far 
Eastern Station of the British fleet tried to rescue her. What happened during 
this time makes an incomparably exciting story, surpassed only by the final 
episodes, when Commander Kerans and his ship’s company made a daring and 
successful run for it. On July 26, 1949 the frigate proudly flashed to the C.- 
in-C.: ‘‘Have rejoined the fleet...God save the King.”’ 

The author is a British journalist who commands the best techniques of 
American reporting. His swift narrative is based on interviews with thirty-six 
of the Amethyst’s officers and men. These he reports in a spare and lucid 
style, with no artificial coloration or interpretation. 


PHL. 
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Elementary Chinese with Romanization and Exercises on Speaking and Writing. 
By SHAU WING CHAN. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951. xxxi, 
468 p. $7.50. 


This is a much-improved version of the author’s earlier Chinese Reader for 
Beginners. It presents enlarged lessons, makes more extensive and more ac- 
curate use of transcription (Wade) of the material in characters, and provides 
somewhat more extensive notes. The new introduction is full of useful informa- 
tion. A clever innovation is the use of a dot under a character to indicate the 
neutral tone. As in the earlier work, the stroke order is indicated for all char- 
acters. All in all, Professor Chan is to be congratulated for reworking his 
reader into a textbook with many commendable features. 


JOHN DE FRANCIS 
The Johns Hopkins University 


A Short History of the Chinese People. By L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, revised edition, 1951. xv, 288 p. $3.50. 


This scholarly account of the backgrounds of Chinese civilization, written 
by one of our able authorities on Chinese history, is a revised edition of an 
earlier work first published in 1943. It covers the whole of Chinese history, 
beginning with the prehistoric period and concluding with the conquest of 
China proper by the Communists. ; 

With its emphasis on the people and their civilizationmtheir means of live- 
lihood, religious and moral ideas, government, literature, and fine arts—this 
book provides an appreciative understanding of major currents in Chinese his- 
tory, philosophy, culture, and politics. 


P.H.C. 


Transactions of the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Volume XXXII. 
Seoul, Korea, 1951. 97 p. $2.00. 


The greater part of this volume of the Transactions is devoted to studies by 
the late Helen B. Chapin. The studies here printed include: 


1. ‘‘Palaces in Seoul’’ with four maps and five appendices. 
2. ‘*Pu Yo, One of Korea’s Ancient Capitals.’’ 


The editor in an appreciation gives the following sketch and evaluation of 
Dr. Chapin’s work. 

Dr. Chapin went to Korea as Advisor to the National Museum and as Asiatic 
Arts and Monuments Specialist for the Department of the Army in 1946. She 
was already a scholar of distinction. A graduate of Bryn Mawr, Dr. Chapin had 
worked in the Boston Museum of Fine Art’s Department of Chinese and Japa- 
nese Art. Later she served as secretary to the American Consul at Shanghai, 
and subsequently as English Secretary to the Japanese National Research 
Bureau in connection with the Pan Pacific Science Congress in Tokyo. Dr. 
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Chapin travelled in the Far East from 1929 to 1932 on a research fellowship 
from Swarthmore College, and in 1933 served as acting curator of the Japanese 
collections at the College University Library. She was the author of many 
articles in learned journals: Asian Horizon, Artibus Asiae and The Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies. Her books included Poems from the Chinese and A 
Collection of Translations, with a preface by the late Laurence Binyon. In 
1937, the Eucalyptus Press published a collection of her poems Echoes. She 
also edited a small periodical Leaves from a Western Garden. 

During her two years in Korea, Dr. Chapin rapidly became the foremost liv- 
ing Western authority on Korea’s Buddhist art. She was deeply schooled in 
Buddhism and the traditions of its art throughout the Far East; it is doubtful 
whether any other western scholar brought at once the insight and the first- 
hand experience she did to the study of Korean temples and their objects. 
Tireless in the pursuit of Korea’s National Treasures, she succeeded in visit- 
ing probably the majority of these in South Korea and wrote learned notes on 
their condition and significance. She had planned to produce the first authori- 
tative work on Korean Buddhist iconography and to write a new History of 
Korean Art. Her death thus leaves most important gaps in the study of Korean 
art which there seems to be no immediate prospect of filling. 


P.H.C. 


The Korean Minority in Japan, 1904-1950. By EDWARD W. WAGNER, with a 
foreword by EDWIN O. REISCHAUER. New York: International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951. v, 108 p., mimeographed. $1.50. 


This study is appraised by Professor Edwin O. Reischauer as ‘‘thorough and 
judicious.’’ The treatment is historical in approach beginning with a summary 
account of the early aspects of Korean migration to Japan, 1904 to 1937. Sub- 
sequent chapters deal with the Korean minority in Japan 1937 to 1945, with 
the post-war period 1945 to 1948, with the role of the Koreans under the Ameri- 
can Occupation, and finally with the Korean minority since 1948. The study is 
comprehensive in scope touching such subjects as: Korean labor, the role of 
the Japanese government, causes of Korean discontent, relations of the Koreans 
with the Japanese people, repatriation, the Korean League and its suppres- 
sion, etc. 


PHC. 


The Reds Take a City: the Communist Occupation of Seoul with Eyewitness 
Accounts. By JOHN W. RILEY, JR. and WILBUR SCHRAMM. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1951. xiv, 210 p. $2.75. 


In their retreat from Seoul in September, 1950, the Reds left behind evidence 
of their most powerful weapon: the master plan for the complete and continuing 
conquest of an entire population. Each individual who survived the 90 days of 
Red occupation bore the mark of that plan. 
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The U.S. Air Force promptly sent a team of experts to Seoul to examine docu- 
ments, observe and interview the people, to learn not only what the plan was 
but how it worked and with what success in terms of people. Professor John 
W. Riley, Jr., a Rutgers sociologist, and Wilbur Schramm of the University of 
Illinois, a mass communications expert, were members of the team. In The Reds 
Take a City they picture the Communist scheme: the occupation of the territory 
by a swift sure blow of military force, the erection of an iron curtain to shut 
out alien influences, and the elaborate and frightening plan by which they 
meant to control not only the acts but the thoughts of the South Koreans. 

Riley and Schramm were still at work in Seoul when the onrushing Chinese 
army forced the retreat of the U. N. forces. In the evacuation, however, they 
salvaged a copy of a book entitled This is the Way | Survived, containing the 
experiences of prominent Koreans who came through the occupation. Stories 
from this and a similar book entitled Ninety Days of Ordeal were translated in 
this country by Dr. Hugh Heung-wu Cynn, and are included in this volume. 


P.H.C. 


Japan in World History. By G. B. SANSOM. Issued under the auspices of the 
Japan Institute of Pacific Relations. New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1951. 94 p. $2.00. 


In December 1950, Sir George Sansom delivered a series of lectures in Japan 
under the joint auspices of the Japan Institute of Pacific Relations and the 
University of Tokyo. The undertaking was made possible by a grant of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the slight but useful and thoughtful volume here 
noted is based upon these lectures. In essence these lectures point to the goal 
of close and friendly relations between students of history in Japan and those 
in Western countries. They are likewise an appeal to Japanese scholars for 
aid in the promotion of Western studies of Japanese history, and they embody 
suggested ways in which Western students can make a modest contribution to 
the work of Japanese scholars. 

In the course of presenting this appeal, Sir George also makes a powerful 
case for a comparative approach in which Japanese history would be examined 
in correlation with world history. His views in this direction are of particular 
interest because of the historical examples included and developed briefly 
even within the narrow limits of this volume. One such example is his sug- 
gested hypothesis that one of the factors that made for a rapid change in the 
nature of the Japanese state in the nineteenth century was the absence of a 
universalist tradition such as existed in an earlier Europe. Indeed, these 94 
pages are far more than an appeal: they are a stimulating discourse on aspects 
of Japanese history when viewed comparatively with world history. 


P.H.C. 
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The Teahouse of the August Moon. By VERN SNEIDER. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1951. 282 p. $3.00. 


The publication of this novel marks the first appearance of Rytikyt in the 
exotic fiction of world literature, for the Okinawans appear to have been neg- 
lected even by Japanese novelists. However, Mr. Sneider’s story could have 
been greatly improved if the manuscript had been checked by a specialist. 
Instead of using his own memories of island conditions in 1945, Mr. Sneider 
portrays his Okinawans from his reading of the Japan Tourist Bureau booklets 
on the Tea Ceremony, Japanese Food, and Sumo, Japanese wrestling. Thus 
the menu card of The Teahouse of the August Moon lists twenty dishes from 
famous cities of mainland Japan. The achievement of a lively conversational 
style is hardly justification for so loose a handling of the factual background. 


WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University 


Report to the Combined Chiefs of Staff by the Supreme Allied Commander, 
South-East Asia, 1943-1945. By VICE-ADMIRAL, THE EARL MOUNTBATTEN 
OF BURMA. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. xi, 280 p. with 39 
maps. $12.00. 


This extensive report includes a political and military introduction, the body 
of the report concerned with strategy and operations, a valuable section on 
civil affairs, and a final section on conclusions and analysis. It describes the 
background to the operations and the operations themselves in detail—thus 
appealing both to students of strategy and tactics and to the officers and men 
who served in the theatre of operations. It may well be regarded as a ‘‘classic”’ 
on campaigning in jungle territory. 

The Report is Lord Mountbatten’s personal account of what happened in his 
command from its inception in August, 1943, to the capitulation of the Japa- 
nese two years later. Of particular interest are his relations with President 
Roosevelt, Chiang Kai-Shek, General MacArthur and other Allied personalities; 
with the Commander-in-Chief in India; with the Viceroy, Field Marshal Lord 
Wavell (whom he was later to succeed). 

The decision of the Combined Chiefs of Staff that the Allies should con- 
centrate first on the defeat of the Germans meant that the Southeast Asia 
theatre was at the bottom of the priority list for men, material and munitions. 
In addition, morale was low in 1943, following a year and three-quarters of 
almost unrelieved Japanese successes in the Far East. 

The Report, however, is able to describe how, on what was at one time 
known as ‘The Forgotten Front,’’ we were able to smash the Japanese Grand 
Design for the invasion of India and then assume the offensive. Giving due 
weight to the factors affecting the campaign (from the development of the lines 
of communication and supply bases in Assam and the incidence of tropical 
diseases down to the organization of the inter-service command newspaper 
*“SEAC’’), he describes the campaign as it progressed from the defense of 
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Imphal, the victory at Kohima and Stillwell’s capture of Myitkyina to the open- 
ing of the road to China, Slim’s crossing of the Irrawaddy on a wide front and 
his success in outwitting the Japanese by a sudden thrust at Meiktila, which 
led to the capture of Mandalay and the spectacular advance by the Fourteenth 
Army down the center of Burma and the final dash to Rangoon before the monsoon. 

A special section of the Report is devoted to Civil Affairs in Burma. The 
story is told here, for the first time, of Aung San and his Burma National Army; 
and an insight can be gained into the difficulties of military administration 
under the able direction of Major-General Rance (who was later to return to 
Burma as its Governor). 


P.H.C. 


Etude sur la Littérature Siamoise. By P. SCHWEISGUTH. Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale 1951. 409 p. 


This is an historical introduction to Siamese literature, its genres and prin- 
cipal authors from the 13th century to the present. The author describes it as 
a bibliographic survey, and it would appear to be a basic reference work for 
anyone interested in its subject. Admirably indexed. 


A.F.W. 


History of the Eastern Mongols During the Ming Dynasty from 1368 to 1634. By 
D. POKOTILOV. Part II, Addenda and Corrigenda by Wolfgang Franke. 
Studia Serica Monographs. Editors: Wen Yu and Wolfgang Franke. Series 
A, No. 3. Chengtu and Peiping, 1949, 95 p. 


The downfall of the Mongolian Yuan Dynasty of China (1368) and the ex- 
pulsion of the Mongols from China were the beginning of a long period of in- 
ternal feuds of the Mongolian princes. These feuds lasted during the entire 
Ming period and only the complete submission of the Mongols to the Manchu 
rulers of China put an end to them. The Ming period of Mongolian history is 
little known, and is, therefore, often called ‘“‘the obscure period’’ of the his- 
tory of Mongolia. 

The only more or less detailed survey of Mongolian history of that period is 
the book by the Russian author D. Pokotilov, which was recently translated 
into English (History of the Eastern Mongols During the Ming Dynasty from 
1368 to 1634, Peiping, 1944) by Dr. Rudolf Loewenthal. The original Russian 
publication appeared in 1893, almost sixty years ago. In the past few decades 
knowledge of Chinese and Mongolian history and also of historiography has 
made considerable progress, and, therefore, the lack of information about cer- 
tain events and the erroneous statements found in Pokotilov’s book have be- 
come obvious. 

Therefore, Franke’s book, containing numerous additions and corrections to 
Pokotilov’s work deserves appreciation. The reader will find additions and 
corrections to almost every page of a large portion of Pokotilov’s history. 
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Henceforth the reader of Pokotilov’s ‘‘History of the Eastern Mongols’’ should 
use it only with Franke’s publication at hand. 

The first three pages of Franke’s book contain a list of abbreviations used 
by him, and this is followed by the main part of the book ‘‘Addenda and Cor- 
rigenda to Chapter I-XIV.’’ Franke gives an important genealogical table of 
Mongolian khans from Toghon Temur to Lindan (p. 64), a list of important his- 
torical sources (pp. 65-72), an index of proper names and book titles (pp. 
72-91), and a list of errata (pp. 94-95). 


NICHOLAS POPPE 
University of Washington 
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Prepared by JOHN W. HALL and RICHARD K. BEARDSLEY * 


The following material was received prior to February 15, 1952 





SPECIAL REPORTS 


Ed. Note: In the interest of wider news coverage of the profession, an in- 
quiry was sent in December by the News Editor, to persons at institutions which 
offer courses in Far Eastern subjects but which do not support institutes or 
major programs. Their kind cooperation makes it possible to present in the fol- 
lowing pages a brief review of Far Eastern teaching programs, personnel and, 
in many cases, research activities which previously have had little or no men- 
tion in this department. The survey is by no means exhaustive and the informa- 
tion is not necessarily complete in every case; news from institutions not 
listed below will be welcomed in future issues. The data gathered to date, 
however, are presented as a contribution to a balanced view of the status of 
Far Eastern studies in the United States. 


Eastern Institutions 


Colgate University (N. Y.) offers five courses and, for seniors concentrating 
on the Far East, a joint seminar. The courses cover Asia, South Asia, or the 
Far East in geography, history, religion, or area studies. They are taught by 
Professors Shannon McCune (geography and area studies) and Kenneth W. 
Morgan (religion) and by Assistant Professor Charles S. Blackton (history). 
The area courses are part of sophomore requirements. Students may concentrate 
in Far Eastern area studies, subject to their acquiring summer session train- 
ing in a Far Eastern language at another university. 

Professor McCune has returned to the university after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence as Deputy Director of the Far East Program Division, Economic Co- 
operation Administration. During the year he spent seven months in Ceylon, 
India, and Southeast Asia, and served as Acting Chief of the ECA Mission to 
Indonesia for five months. He has now renewed a research project on the ge- 
ography of Korea, and is writing a short geography. Professor Morgan, on a 
grant from the Hazen foundation, is in India this year to study modern Hinduism. 
Asst. Professor Blackton has received a Fulbright appointment to Australia 


*Readers are requested to send news of institutions or personnel, during the ab- 
sence on leave of John W. Hall, to Richard K. Beardsley, Department of Anthropology, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Items should be brief but include full 
names, titles, and institutional addresses in addition to pertinent professional informa- 
tion. Please conform as closely as possible to the style of presentation used in this 
section, using double spaced copy. The Quarterly reserves the right to edit such items 
to fit its space or subject requirements. Deadlines for receiving material are: May 15, 
August 15, Nov. 15, and Feb. 15. 
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for next year. He plans to work particularly on British Empire history, but also 
to make contact with Australians who are interested in Far Eastern Studies. 
Charles S. Brant, visiting Assistant Professor of Anthropology during this 
year, is leaving in spring for an appointment under the Ford Foundation as a 
rural anthropologist in India. 

Library holdings, to which Far Eastern materials are being added with spe- 
cial attention to undergraduate needs, include a rather extensive collection of 
materials on Burma, gathered over the last century by Colgate alumni who went 
to Burma for missionary work. 


Dartmouth College (N. H.) regularly offers four year courses, including Japa- 
nese language, and four semester courses exclusively devoted to the Far East 
and the Pacific area. Oriental thought, Far Eastern history, and Chinese cul- 
ture continue for one year each; Oriental religions, the geography of Asia, Far 
Eastern government, and native peoples of the Pacific are each taught for one 
semester. Other courses in art, sociology, philosophy, economics, history, 
government, and biography include Far Eastern materials to some extent. 

Instruction in the Far Eastern courses is given by Professors Wing-Tsit 
Chan (Chinese Culture), Elmer Harp (Sociology), Trevor Lloyd (Geography), 
. John Masland (Government), and Frank Ryder (Japanese). The Baker Library 
holdings include about 10,000 well-selected books and 500 serials in European 
languages dealing with the Far East alone. In the map collection of 35,000 
maps, and 600 atlases, the Far East is well represented. 

Dr. Wing-tsit Chan, Professor of Chinese Culture and Philosophy and cur- 
rently chairman of the Division of the Humanities, is the only full-time pro- 
fessor on Far Eastern subjects. His book, Religious Trends in Modern China, 
a study of recent Chinese religious thought and philosophy, is scheduled for 
publication this spring. He has been studying philosophical developments of 
Neo-Confucianism, a project begun with a Guggenheim fellowship in 1949. 


The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy (Mass.). Dr. Allan B. Cole re- 
ports that, since 1950, two graduate seminars have been offered by him during 
the year on East Asian international relations and diplomatic issues. Begin- 
ning this summer, Dr. Cole will spend at least eighteen months in Japan on 
socio-political research concerning the Social-Democratic Party, while con- 
tinuing his current training in Japanese language. 


Florida State University offers courses in Chinese and Japanese language, 
Far Eastern International relations, and the modernization of the Far East, 
taught by Asst. Professor George A. Lensen (history), who also teaches Rus- 
sian language. Professor Lensen’s present research in Russo-Japanese re- 
lations continues an interest expressed in his doctoral dissertation, at Columbia 
University, on Russia’s Japan expedition of 1852 to 1855. 


Mount Holyoke College (Mass.), in 1951-52, is offering a semester course in 
Far Eastern art by Asst. Professor Jean Boggs and a two semester course in 
East Asian history and civilization by Meribeth E. Cameron, Academic Dean 
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and Professor of History. ‘‘Revolutionary Forces in Asia’’ is the subject, for 
spring of 1952, of a political science seminar, the sessions of which are to be 
conducted by a number of specialists brought to the campus. 


Piedmont College (Ga.) offers one advanced course in history of the Far 
East, and incorporates Oriental materials in a basic course on the history of 
civilization. Both are taught by Mr. Richard B. Drake (History). 


University of Pittsburgh (Pa.) offers thirteen term courses wholly devoted to 
Asia, the Far East, or the Pacific. One sociology and two geography courses 
concern Asia and the Pacific; the Far East is the subject of one course in 
geography, four in history, two in political science and two in fine arts. India 
is covered by an additional course in history. The seven instructors in these 
courses are: Holbert Carroll (Political Science), George B. Fowler (History), 
Walter R. Hovey (Fine Arts), James T. C. Liu (History), J. Warren Nystrom 
(Geography), Harold A. Phelps (Sociology) and Zoe A. Thralls (Geography). 

Additional courses in history at the graduate level are planned for announce- 
ment next year and there is movement toward developing an area curriculum on 
the Far East. 


Rutgers University (New Jersey) offers three courses on the Far East in 
economics, history, and political science, and a graduate seminar in political 
problems. Two doctoral dissertations are being prepared in the Far Eastern 
field. Instructors in these courses include Dr. Robert J. Alexander (Economics) 
and Asst. Professor Ardath W. Burks (Political Science). Dr. Burks is doing 
current research in original documents of the rich William Elliot Griffis papers 
at the University Library and will spend fifteen months after June in research 
and travel in Japan, in cooperation with the University of Michigan Center for 
Japanese Studies, with the aid of an SSRC grant. 


Smith College (Mass.) offers four courses dealing exclusively with Asia, in 
the fields of philosophy, religion, drama, and geography. Asia is also treated 
substantially, though not exclusively, in four courses offered by the depart- 
ments of Government, History, and Sociology. Instructors in the courses de- 
voted entirely to Asia are Mary E. Clarke (Philosophy), Virginia Cowin (Re- 
ligion), Sasnuel Eliot (English), and Helen Stobbs (Geography). 

In 1952-53, a year course on Contemporary India will be given by Vera 
Micheles Dean, who will be visiting Professor in the Department of Government. 


At West Virginia University, Professor Thomas E. Ennis (History) offers two 
semester courses each year, a junior level course on Asiatic history and a 
senior and graduate course which emphasizes the East Asian aspects of prob- 
lems of the Pacific. In alternating years or in summer sessions, he also teaches 
three graduate seminars, on Asiatic Nationalism, Asiatic partition, and Chinese 
and Japanese contributions to Western Civilization. Professor Ennis emphasizes 
the Far East in other teaching and is doing research on Indo-China. 
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East Central Institutions 


Indiana University has newly opened Far Eastern Studies as a teaching field. 
Besides Chinese language training, seven courses are offered on Asia or the 
Far East, in fine arts, government, and history, and a course is taught on the 
geography of Southeast Asia and Oceania. The offerings in history include a 
seminar on the Far East. The Far East is included in an anthropology course 
on prehistory and races and in an additional course on American Diplomatic 
History taught by Professor Albert L. Kohlmeier. Instructors for the courses 
listed above are: Professor Theodore Bowie (Fine Arts), Professor Edward H. 
Buehrig (Government), Professor Harold E. Driver (Anthropology), Mr. Willert 
Rhynsburger (Geography) and Professor S. Y. Teng (History). Japanese language 
instruction will be added in 1952-53. 

The library collections contain a number of basic works in Chinese and 
Japanese, including the important work, Ch’ing Shih-lu. 


The University of Kentucky offers six courses on Asia or the Pacific. Two 
courses are in the regional geography of Asia and the Pacific, three concern 
history and U. S. foreign policy toward the Pacific or the Far East, and one is 
in government and politics of Eastern Asia. A course on great religions of the 
world is, of course, importantly concerned with Asia. Instructors of these 
courses are Professors Jesse DeBoer (Philosophy), Thomas P. Field (Ge- 
ography), Richard L. Tuthill (Geography), and Amry Vandenbosch (Political 
Science); Professor Vandenbosch’s courses are those in history as well as 
government. 


Lake Erie College (Ohio) offers, in alternate years, a two semester course 
entitled ‘‘History and Culture of the Orient’’ taught by Professor Philip L. 
Ralph, Head of the Department of History. The international relations course 
taught by Professor Helen Gray, Department of Government, devotes some at- 
tention to modern and contemporary Far Eastern problems. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, as reported by Professor Albert E. Suthers, con- 
tinues a long-standing interest in Far Eastern studies by offering four courses 
concerning Asia or the Far East. A history course on the modern Far East is 
given alternately with one on China, Korea, and Japan. A course on the ge- 
ography of Asia is offered. A course on the religions of the world is almost 
exclusively concerned with Asia. Students concentrating in Political Science 
may take a seminar on Problems of Southeast Asia and one on the Middle East 
during the two semesters of 1951-52. A growing number of students from the 
Orient is enrolled at this university. 


Stephens College (Mo.), in its two year program, offers instruction on the 
Far East in the second half of a course in International Relations taught by 
Professor John A. Decker, Chairman, Scoial Studies Division. Professor Decker’s 
interest in the Far East comes from residence in the Orient and his graduate 
training in Far Eastern international relations at Columbia University. 
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Wayne University (Mich.) offers six courses on the Far East in the fields of 
history and government. A sociology course on cultural and social change 
gives major attention to the Far East, and a geography course treats the North 
Pacific part of the Far East for two out of three years, turning to India during 
the third offering. Work on the Far East may also be done in reading and in- 
dependent research courses. A global approach is being developed in the in- 
troductory course in history, in which equal weight is given to the civilizations 
of the Far East, the Middle East, and Europe. Southeast Asia has been em- 
phasized in a graduate seminar in international relations. Students working for 
an M.A. may emphasize the Far East as one field in history, and may concen- 
trate on the Far Eastern area in the international relations program of the Gov- 
ernment Department. 

The undergraduate courses are taught by Professors Carl F. Butts (Soci- 
ology and Anthropology), Robert J. Goodman (Geography), Hattie M. Kawahara 
(Government), and Thomas F. Mayer-Oakes (History). 


Wittenberg College (Ohio) offers one course each in political science and 
geography dealing with Asia. These courses are taught by Dr. M. H. Laatsch 
(Political Science) and Dr. W. C. Wylie (Geography). Dr. Laatsch plans to 
travel in Malaya, India, and Ceylon during the summer of 1952 to gather first- 
hand material for his class. 


West Central Institutions 


At Colorado College a year course on ancient and modern history of the Far 
East and India is offered by Professor Carroll B. Malone, whose experience 
includes eighteen years teaching at Tsinghua University up to 1927. A one 
semester course on Chinese art and literature is also listed but has not been 
offered recently. 


Kansas State College offers three advanced courses and includes the Far 
East to an important degree in basic year sequences required of large numbers 
of underclassmen. The advanced courses deal with the history of the Far East, 
the history of religions, which emphasizes China, and a course on oriental 
philosophy, recently authorized, which will concern China and India. 

Instructors of the advanced courses are Professors C. H. Miller (Philosophy) 
and Fred L. Parrish (History). Dr. Louis H. Douglas, on leave from the uni- 


versity, has been teaching Government at Tottori University in Japan since 
August, 1951. 


Jamestown College (N. Dakota) offers a history course on the Far East in 
alternate years. This course is taught by Prof. Arlow W. Anderson, who has 
maintained correspondence with Japanese since ending military service which 
included eight months in Japan. As advisor to the International Relations 
Club, Prof. Anderson encourages informal consideration of Far Eastern Problems. 
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Texas Technical College offers one course on China and Japan, taught by 
Prof. Charles D. Eaves, Department of History. Prof. Eaves has resided in the 
Far East. 


The University of Texas offers a graduate program in history for the Far 
East as well as undergraduate courses in Chinese and Japanese history and 
Far Eastern governments, fine arts, and international relations. These courses 
are taught by Dr. William R. Braisted (History), Dr. James R. Roach (Govern- 
ment) and Dr. Marion Davis (Fine Arts). Dr. Roach is currently in Australia as 
a Fulbright fellow. 


Western Institutions 


The Eastern Washington College of Education regularly offers six courses 
dealing with Asia, the Pacific, or the Far East, including geography courses 
on Asia and the Pacific, history courses on Southeast Asia, Japan, and China, 
and a political science course on Far Eastern international relations. Six other 
courses deal with Far Eastern materials in economics, geography, and politi- 
cal science. Instructors in these courses are: Dr. Donald R. Campbell, Dr. 
Aretas A. Dayton, Dr. Otis W. Freeman, Dr. Albert P. Ludwig, Mr. Francis J. 
Schadegg, and Dr. Edgar I. Stewart. 


At the University of Idaho, three courses are offered in government and 
international relations in the Far East. A first semester course on contemp- 
orary problems in the Far Eastern politics is followed, in alternating years, 
by Far Eastern international relations or the Chinese Empire. Enrollment indi- 
cates a steady, though not widespread, interest in Far Eastern studies. Prof. 
Robert E. Hossack, Department of Social Sciences, is the instructor. 


At Occidental College (Calif.) Dr. P. K. Mok currently teaches three courses 
each semester from total offerings of three year courses and five semester 
courses on the culture history of China and the history of East-West relations, 
on imperialism and the post-war political scene, and on Oriental philosophy 
and literature. A basic course on history of civilization brings all underclass- 
men into contact with Oriental materials. Besides Dr. Mok, who formerly taught 
at National Peking and the war-time National Southwest Associated Univer- 
sities, President Arthur G. Coons, Dean of the Faculty Glenn S. Dumke, and 
Dr. Osgood Hardy have had long experience and interest in the Far East or the 
Pacific area. 


The University of Oregon offers an undergraduate area training program in 
which students select from eight one-year sequences and two additional one- 
quarter courses. Training in Japanese or Chinese is also required of B.A. can- 
didates but not of candidates for the B.S. degree. The courses include a one- 
quarter offering in geography on Asia and a one-quarter offering in the oriental 
religions. History courses covering China, Japan, and the modern Far East, a 
year’s sequence in Far Eastern politics and government, and year sequences 
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in Far Eastern literature, art, and economics, in addition to the anthropology 
of South and East Asia, complete the list. 

Members of the faculty who teach these courses include: Professors Wallace 
S. Baldinger (Art), Paul S. Dull (History and Political Science), Sheldon D. 
Ericksen (Geography), Paul B. Means (Religion), Theodore Stern (Anthropology), 
Marshall D. Wattles (Economics), and DonaldS. Willis (Language and Literature ). 


The George Pepperdine College (Calif.) offers a course in Far Eastern his- 
tory and one in Government and Politics of Eastern Asia. These are taught by 
Dr. Kenneth Grisingher, whose special field is International Relations, em- 
phasizing the Far East. In keeping with the policy of treating Asiatic materials 
in general courses, Dr. Samuel H. Leger, Department of Sociology, teaches 
general sociology courses which put emphasis on East Asiatic materials de- 
rived from his twenty-five years of residence and teaching in China, in the 
place of specialized courses he formerly offered in the Chinese family and 
Chinese social institutions. Asia is also treated in other courses in history, 
art, philosophy, government and international relations, and world trade. 

Prof. Leger is engaged in research on institutional systems and has a draft 
manuscript on ‘*The Institutional System of China: 1900-1951.”" 


The University of Utah offers a Far Eastern Area program in which the stu- 
dent adds to a departmental major a selection from ten one-quarter courses 
apart from language, in anthropology, geography, history, philosophy, and po- 
litical science. A course in each of these departments covers Asia, with ad- 
ditional courses in the history of China, Japan, India, and Indonesia. One 
year of Chinese language is offered. Instructors in the Far Eastern courses 
include Professors H. G. Callis (History), Don Meinig (Geography), Elmer R. 
Smith (Anthropology), and O. C. Tanner (Philosophy); Dr. Sun teaches Chinese. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


East Asian Institute (New York City). Five courses in Chinese language, 
one in Indonesian, and one in the history of Chinese literature are being of- 
fered during the spring of 1952. 

Prof. Chang Chung-yuan of the Institute has a grant from the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation to aid research on ‘‘The Influence of Confucianism on the Forma- 
tion of Chinese Personality.’’ Prof. Li Gwan-yuen has nearly finished a modern 
Chinese-English grammar and text book. In addition, Dr. Fritz Kutner is com- 
pleting an extensive sociological and historical study of Chinese music. 


University of California, Berkeley. The Western Branch of the American 
Oriental Society held its first meeting on November 24, 1951 at the university. 
About forty members, plus approximately forty guests, attended. 

Three members of the staff of the Institute of East Asiatic Studies will go to 
Japan this summer. Delmer M. Brown will study Japanese Reform Movements. 
Donald H. Shively will go there to utilize materials not available in this coun- 
try for the work he is doing on Confucianism and Modern Japanese Thought and 
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Literature. Robert A. Scalapino will devote his time to an investigation of the 
Japanese labor movement, and expects to remain in Japan a full year. 


University of California, Los Angeles. A partial and inadvertent omission 
from the report appearing two issues previous [FEQ, 11 (November, 1951) 127] 
is herewith corrected: 

Kyodichi Arimitsu, M.S., on leave from Kyoto University, is giving courses 
in Japanese language, literature, and civilization. Ensho Ashikaga, M. Litt., 
besides giving courses in Japanese and Tibetan, is finishing the first volume 
of a comprehensive Tibetan-English Dictionary. 


University of Chicago. Far Eastern work at the university places major em- 
phasis on China, with lesser offerings available on Japan and Southern Asia. 
Programs leading to an M.A. or Ph.D. degree with a Far Eastern major are 
established in each department listed below and also through three commit- 
tees: International Relations, History of Culture, and Education, Training and 
Research in Race Relations. A faculty committee on Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tions, established in 1951, with Herrlee G. Creel as chairman and Charles O. 
Hucker as student counselor, for liaison and promotion of activity relating to 
the Far East, is seeking to develop the Japanese field, to expand library fa- 
cilities, and to increase Far Eastern teaching and research in certain of the 
social science disciplines. The committee does not offer degrees, but during 
1951 it sponsored a series of three courses on Philippine civilization by visit- 
ing lecturer Professor Leopoldo Y. Yabes of the University of the Philippines; 
its members during the spring of 1952 are giving a series of 24 public lectures 
as ‘‘A general introduction to Far Eastern civilization.”’ 

The Chinese Civilization section of the Department of Oriental Language 
and Literature offers a basic, three year language training program concentrat- 
ing on literary Chinese. Other courses include lectures and research in Chinese 
history and literature, bibliography, historiography and institutions. Among re- 
search activities of the staff may be mentioned the manuscript by H. G. Creel 
(also in the Department of History) of From Confucious to Mao Tse-tung: an 
introduction to the history of Chinese thought, and completion by Edward A. 
Kracke, Jr., of Civil Service in early Sung China, 960-1067, scheduled 
for publication in 1952; the completion of a study of the censorate, with em- 
phasis on the early Ming period, by Charles O. Hucker; and studies of the in- 
fluence in China of translations of Western books, which are being made by T. 
H. Tsien, in charge of the Far Eastern Library. 

In the Department of History, instruction and seminars in Far Eastern his- 
tory and international relations, Japan, China, and India are given by Earl H. 
Pritchard (on full-time research during 1951-52), Donald F. Lach, Robert I. 
Crane, Ilza Veith (also in the Medical School), and Charles W. MacSherry (from 
the University of California, offering Mr. Pritchard’s courses during 1951-52). 
Among research activities, a long term study of all aspects of Sino-Western 
contact, 1514-1842, is being made by interested faculty members including 
Mr. Pritchard and Mr. Lach of the History Department. Mr. Pritchard is currently 
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preparing a book on ‘“‘British and Anglo-Indian trade and relations with China, 
1550-1842.’’ Mr. Lach is preparing articles, using materials from his recent 
year in Europe, and cooperating with Louis Gottschalk in completing their two 
volume Europe and the Modern World, which gives considerable emphasis to 
the Far East. After teaching at Cornell this summer, he will go again to Europe 
until 1953. Robert I. Crane, with research interest in western impact and na- 
tionalism in South Asia, has completed a study on the Indian National Congress 
and Indian agrarian problems. Ilza Veith is continuing a medico-historical 
analysis of the diseases of China and Japan and of the consequences of West- 
tern impact with regard to disease. The Joseph C. Grew papers, edited by 
Walter Johnson, will appear soon in two volumes under the title Turbulent Era: 
diplomatic record of forty years; most of volume two deals with the Far East. 

The Department of Geography offers lectures and research courses on the 
Far East. Edward A. Ackerman’s book, Japanese Natural Resources, to be 
published this year, is the product of his continuing research interest in nat- 
ural resources and their post-war management in Japan. He is currently on 
leave for work with the Federal Bureau of the Budget. Norton S. Ginsberg 
brought back from the Far East much material on development and change in 
function of the ports of Singapore and Hongkong; he also serves on the re- 
search staff of the Research Center in Economic Development, noted below, 
and is editor and co-author with Shannon McCune and others of a geography 
textbook on Asia, now in preparation. The Soviet Far East is a field of re- 
search for Chauncy D. Harris. 

In the Art Department, Ludwig Bachofer offers general and advanced courses 
on Chinese and Japanese art, Buddhist art, and Central Asia’s role in art de- 
velopments. His current research concerns the impact of Greek art and culture 
on Buddhist iconography via India and Central Asia. In University College, 
Lucy C. Driscoll teaches courses on Chinese and Japanese art. 

The Anthropology Department has courses on the peoples of Asia and Ma- 
laya and Asiatic research courses directed by Fred Eggan. Far Eastern ma- 
terials also have an important place in non-area courses taught by W. Lloyd 
Warner and Robert Redfield. Mr. Eggan’s research interest centers on Malaya, 
where he is studying both socio-cultural change among isolated pagan groups 
of northern Luzon and phenomena of nationalism and political integration of 
the Philippine Republic. 

In the Department of the History of Religion, Joachim Wach and Joseph M. 
Kitagawa offer courses and seminars on Buddhism and other ancient and living 
world religions of Asia. Mr. Wach’s special research interest is in Mahayana 
Buddhism. Mr. Kitagawa, whose Ph.D. thesis in the department in 1951 was 
entitled ‘‘Kob6 Daishi and Shingon Buddhism,”’ is particularly concerned with 
Japanese Buddhism. 

Instruction in the Far East under the Committee on International Relations 
is largely the same as that offered in the History Department. Quincy Wright, 
Professor of International Law, takes an active part in the supervision of 
theses. of a number of students who elect to write on the Far East. Bert F. 
Hoselitz is chairman of the committee. 
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The Research Center in Economic Development and Culture Change, estab- 
lished in 1951 for inter-disciplinary work especially in ‘‘under-developed’’ 
areas, conducts a faculty seminar for discussion of the center’s research on 
the relation of economic change to culture change, and issues occasional papers 
and monographs. It has published a study on Economic Development of Taiwan 
by Norton S. Ginsberg, who is on the research staff as well as in the Geography 
Department, and it will issue a preliminary study of the Economic Development 
of the Philippines by Evatt D. Hester. Mr. Hester is also helping to organize 
and classify his large collection of Chinese porcelain from the Philippines at 
the Chicago Natural History Museum. 

More than forty students are now specializing in the Far East at the M.A. or 
Ph.D. level. The largest single group is in International Relations, followed by 
History and Chinese Civilization, with lesser numbers in other departments or 
committees. Theses accepted in 1951 include: by David G. Hinners, ‘*British 
policy and the development of self-government in Burma, 1935=48,’’ in Inter- 
national Relations; by Robert F. Slutz, “British policy in Southeast Asia, 
1815-35,’ and ‘‘Impact of the Far East on the United States, 1840=60,”’ by 
Myrl Young, in History; and ‘‘The Lost Churches of China,’’ by Leonard Or- 
terbridge, in History of Religion. The last, which analyzes the lack of strong 
native Christian churches in China, will be published in 1952. 

The Far Eastern Library of the University has over 120,000 well selected 
volumes in Far Eastern languages, principally Chinese, and is especially strong 
in materials relating to early China. Rather extensive Western language col- 
lections on the Far East are in the University of Chicago libraries; these are 
supplemented by special and often notable collections at five other libraries 
and museums in the area. 


University of Michigan. Center for Japanese Studies. Professor Robert B. 
Hall, Director of the Center, returned in February from the Okayama field sta- 
tion. His summary of field-station work, apart from individual projects, during 
the past year, includes the following accomplishments: (1) Survey of 36 vil- 
lages by graduate research members representing six social sciences, who 
conducted interviews in addition to using an over-all, structured question 
schedule built upon the experience from three principal datum villages pre- 
viously studied in 1950-51. These villages, a controlled random sample from 
around the shores of the Inland Sea, give data to check against the datum vil- 
lages as well as considerably broadening the Center’s vista of the Inland Sea 
region. (2) Commencement in all prefectures bordering the Inland Sea of 1,100 
interviews revised on the basis of a pre-test of 115 samples of structured inter- 
view which were completed by trained teams of Japanese university students in 
cooperation with Center members. (3) Considerable progress in the reproduction 
by photostat and microfilm of the most important materials in the collection of 
original documents of the Ikeda-han of Okayama. (4) Completion of the maps of 
cultural distributions, which depend on original fieldwork, an important phase 
of the work on the Center’s Atlas of Japan. In addition, Professor Hall reports, 
the field work on four doctoral dissertations is complete and six others are 
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well advanced on problems pertaining to the Inland Sea region. Also recently 
back from Okayama is Professor Charles F. Remer (economics), who surveyed 
the resources in men and materials for Japanese and American cooperative, 
long-range study of Japan, in addition to his work with the Center. Dr. John W. 
Hall (history) left in February for Okayama to assume field directorship and to 
work on recent clan history in the area. Dr. Ardath W. Burks (political science), 
of Rutgers University, will join the field station group for cooperative research 
in June. Toshio No, Assoc. Professor of Geography at Ochanomizu Women’s 
University, Tokyo, arrived to spend 1952 doing research on the Michigan campus. 

University Library. Raymond Nunn recently arrived as Associate Catalog 
Librarian in charge of the growing Oriental collections. Mr. Nunn studied at 
the London School of Economics and the School of Oriental Studies in London, 
and received his degree from the University College School of Librarianship in 
London. He spent seven years in India and Southeast Asia, mostly in wartime 
duties as head of the Translation Section of the Southeast Asia Translation 
and Interrogation Center. 

The collection of 20,000 books selected from the Kamada Library, note- 
worthy for local histories of Kagawa Prefecture, has now been arranged in 
classified order and a temporary catalog of titles made. Among other valuable 
material in the political science field, the selection includes a file of the 
Osaka Mainichi from 1924 through 1944, the Shokuinroku (List of Government 
Officials) from 1920, a file of Kampo from 1922 through 1949, and collections 
of laws for Japan and Korea. 

Far Eastern Studies Program. Max Loehr, Professor of Chinese Art, has in- 
troduced an advanced course on Buddhist art, and a research seminar on the 
Neolithic cultures of China in spring, 1952. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Rockefeller Foundation Grants by this institution in 1951 for studies con- 
cerned with the Far East are as follows: 

To the University of California, Berkeley, $6,325 for a summer program in 
Korean studies, in which three outstanding scholars will give courses in Korean 
history, art and archaeology, and economics. An intensive course in the Korean 
language will also be given. 

For medical books and periodicals which are to be distributed to medical 
schools in Japan on the recommendation of the Japanese Council on Medical 
Education, $10,000 has been given. 

To the Public Administration Clearing House of Chicago, $10,740 has been 
given for the expenses of an American adviser to the Public Administration 
Clearing House of Japan, who will assist in making preliminary plans for a 
public administration service. The objective of the work is the furtherance of 
local autonomy and local self-government in Japan. 

To the University of Washington, Seattle, a grant of $13,087.40 has been 
made for the following work: $9,882 for a visit by Prof. Marius B. Jansen to 
Japan for research on China; and $3,205.40 toward cost of the Hawley book 
collection, which contains rare items on Mongolia and Central Asia. 
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To the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, $5,000 for books, record- 
ings and other material on drama and the theatre which are to be sent to Asi- 
atic institutions. 

For the preparation of a general introductory discussion of Kegon Philosophy 
by Dr. Daisetz T. Suzuki at Claremont College, Calif., $1,500. 

For the study of Japanese drama in Japan by Dr. Earle Ernst of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, $2,400. 


Social Science Research Council 


The Committee on Southern Asia has obtained support for publication by the 
Library of Congress of a Quarterly Southern Asia Accessions List. With the 
help of a grant from the Wenner-Gren Foundation the work of compilation began 
in June 1951, and the first issue is expected to appear early in 1952. 

The Committee on Area Research Training Fellowships awarded the follow- 
ing fellowships for study of Japan: 

Prof. Ardath W. Burks, Rutgers University, for research in Japan on modern 
economic thought and interdisciplinary work at the University of Michigan and 
at its Okayama field station; Dr. Paul S. Dull, University of Oregon, for a 
study of Japanese political behavior with special reference to Japanese lib- 
eralism; Dr. Thomas C. Smith, Stanford University, for a historical study of 
the origins and development of tenantry in Japan; and George O. Totten, Ph.D. 
candidate in politucal science, for research in Japan on the prewar Japanese 
social democratic movement. 


Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research 


For anthropological research in connection with Far East, grants have been 
awarded to the following institutions and persons: 

University of California at Los Angeles, to aid coordinated serological sur- 
vey of Austral-Asia and Southeast Asia, including India, by Dr. Joseph B. 
Birdsell and Roy T. Simmons. 

Cornell University Law School, to aid research on Asian law and jurispru- 
dence in India and Pakistan by Prof. Harrop A. Freeman. 

University of Florida, to aid research on aboriginal peoples of the Japanese 
North as known from the earliest Japanese descriptions, by Dr. John A. Harrison. 

Prof. Douglas G. Haring, of Syracuse University, to aid in the purchase of 
film for research in the Ryukyu Islands and Japan. 

Dr. Margaret W. Horsley, New York, to aid study of culture of a Philippine 
community in the Visayan area, with a study of their attitudes toward the 
out-group. 

Syracuse University, N. Y., to aid study of the influence of the U. S. Oc- 
cupation upon the lives of the people in a Japanese community, by Betty J. 
Lanham, under supervision of Prof. Douglas G. Haring. Also, to aid study of 
cultural resemblances of Japanese and Oceanic peoples by Prof. Haring. 

Tokyo University, Japan, to aid travel to U.S.A. for study of research and 
teaching techniques, and survey of contemporary problems and theories of 
American anthropology, by Prof. Eiichiro Ishida. 
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Marinus Van de Vall, Amsterdam, Holland, to aid research on gative litera- 
ture in Indonesia, under direction of Dr. Paul Radin. 

H. R. Van Heerkeren, Djakarta, Indonesia, to aid research on summary of 
prehistory of Indonesia (in English), and preparation for publication. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn., to aid editing and publication of the 
1949-1950 field notes on Indonesia of the late Dr. Raymond Kennedy, by Harold 
C. Conklin. 


In the Public Interest 


An interim Fulbright program for Japan is now being discussed. Those 
interested in immediate appointment for lecturing or research should write to 
Mortimer Graves, American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 16th St. N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. Also available are a lectureship in Asiatic history and a 
lectureship in Fine Arts in the Australia program. Numerous appointments 
largely lectureships—are also to be made in the India, Pakistan, Philippines, 
and Thailand programs. 

Unusual academic communication with Thailand has been initiated by the 
first issue of a mimeographed newsletter incorporating materials of historical 
and social science interest, which has been distributed without fee to various 


‘American universities by its author-editor, Frank J. Moore, 4 Sathorn Road 


(North), Bangkok, Thailand. Further issues about once a month are planned, 
**to acquaint Universities abroad with some of the studies and problems found 
in Thailand.’’ The first issue carries translations of royal documents of King 
Mongkut (Rama IV), reigning 1851-1868, which are of particular interest in re- 
gard to modes of culture change. Although no subscription fee is requested, 
contributions will be accepted. Suggestions as to the nature of materials de- 
sired are invited by Mr. Moore. 


Some twenty copies of Western Concepts of China and the Chinese 1840- 
1876 (New York, 1939), by Mary G. Mason, are available to appropriate libraries 
which request them. They are in the possession of the author’s sister, Miss 
Isabel Mason, 212 N. Main Street, Elizabethtown, Kentucky. 


Copies of the second part of a typescript trilogy on Asiatic medical history 
noticed in an earlier issue [FEQ 8 (August, 1949), 407] have been sent to the 
Library of Congress, the San Francisco Public Library, and the Boston Medi- 
cal Library by the author, Henry Colle. This part, entitled ‘‘Outlines to a 
general and biographical history of pharmacy and medicine in Asia,”’ follows 
the typescript ‘‘Heritage of Pharmacy in Asia’’ (1946); the author plans a third 
companion work, tentatively titled ‘‘Peoples and races: the history of phar- 
macy and medicine of the peoples of the Pacific Basin Area and Greater Asia.”’ 


PERSONNEL 


Ronald Anderson, University of California, has received a temporary ap- 
pointment as visiting lecturer at the University of Michigan. Mr. Anderson will 
teplace Professor John W. Hall who is on leave in Japan. 
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Woodbridge Bingham, Professor of History, University of California, repre- r 
sented the University in October at a meeting held in Washington of the Far 
East Program Division and other officials in the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, to discuss problems of technical aid programs in Southeast Asia, 
and the possible participation of the University of California in the educational 
side of the programs. 


Chang Hsin-hai, former Chinese ambassador and author of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Asia’s Man of Destiny, has been appointed research professor in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Long Island University, Brooklyn, N. Y. His work will 
concern philosophic and moral relationships between China and Europe in con- 
tacts of the 17th and 18th centuries. 





Ernest R. Hughes, Professor of Chinese Studies, will return to England from 
the Claremont Associated Colleges in June. His comparative study of the Han 
dynasty works by Pan Ku and Chang Heng entitled The Two Capitals Fu is 
expected to be ready for publication by June. 


Laai Yi-faai, who has been at the Army Language School, Monterey, Calif., 
has accepted a position with the University of Washington’s Far Eastern and 
Russian Institute, to do research under Prof. Franz Michael. 


Lewis A. Maverick, Professor of Economics, Southern Illinois University, 
is directing the translation of the economic content of the 4th century work on 
Kuan-tzu (fl. 684-645 B.C.). Professor K. C. Hsiao of the University of Wash- 
ington is revising the translation. The translation of a modern commentary of 
this work has been put on microfilm. 


Professor Nicholas N. Poppe of the Far Eastern and Russian Institute, Uni- 
versity of Washington, has been appointed to assist in the work of the Mon- 
golian Dictionary Project of the Institute of East Asiatic Studies at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Prof. Poppe is working part-time at Seattle on 
sections of the dictionary which are sent to him from Berkeley. 
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